-  MIDYEAR  SALARY  SURVEY  TAKIN6  RESERVATIONS 

Skills  shortage  drives  salaries  even  higher,  giving  IT  workers  Bandwidth  allocation  tools  put  crucial  network  traffic 

even  more  options  to  boost  pay,  advance  careers.  Page  53  in  the  passing  lane.  Page  78 


Our  QuickStudy  tells  how  data  mining  tools  can  sift 
through  mounds  of  data  to  find  hidden  gems.  Page  76 
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V2KSmEM  FREEZES  CULL  IT  PUmS 


Exceptions  will  be 
made  for  pet  projects 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
AND  JULIA  KING 

Two  out  of  10  big  companies 
plan  to  freeze  new  systems  in¬ 
stallations  starting  in  June  as 
a  way  to  avoid  year  2000  re¬ 
testing.  Most  others  are  impos¬ 
ing  partial  freezes  that  are 
still  touching  off  notable  ripple 
effects. 

Not  only  are  these  freezes 
sidetracking  new  purchases  of 
enterprise  resource  planning 
software  and  PC  hardware  (see 
related  story,  page  28),  but 
they’re  also  delaying  new 
equipment  deployments  and 
sidelining  outside  consultants. 
So  while  companies  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  spend  their  informa¬ 
tion  technology  budgets  and 
move  forward  with  projects 
in  play,  they  also  plan  to  sit  on 


Locking  Down 

Does  your  company  plan  to  stop 
buying  new  hardware,  software 
or  services  as  part  of  your 
year  2000  preparation? 


;  Base:  ComptrfewofW survey  of  241  IT  managers 
at  companies  with  500  or  more  employees 

some  of  their  new  purchases 
to  avoid  additional  year  2000 
retesting. 

In  some  cases,  those  efforts 
are  running  up  against  power¬ 
ful  business-unit  executives, 
who  are  bypassing  CIO-man¬ 
dated  freezes  by  using  their 
Freeze,  page  28 


EDS  Y2K  ABOUT-FACE 
RAISES  WIN  95  DOUBTS 


Services  giant  says  Microsoft  reversal 
prompts  its  massive  migration  to  Win  98 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Acting  on  year  2000  advice  it 
said  it  got  from  Microsoft 
Corp.,  IT  services  giant  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
is  launching  a  massive,  belated, 
multimillion-dollar  migration 
of  more  than  100,000 
user  desktops  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows  98 
operating  system. 

Internal  EDS  memos 
obtained  by  Computerworld  at¬ 
tribute  the  about-face  to  a 
change  in  position  by  Mi¬ 
crosoft  on  its  recommended 
year  2000  strategy. 

“Microsoft  has  recently  re¬ 
versed  their  recommendation 


. . .  and  will  not  guarantee 
[that]  Windows  95  will  be 
Y2K-ready,  nor  will  they  devel¬ 
op  a  migration  path  from  Win¬ 
dows  95  to  Windows  2000,” 
said  EDS  CIO  Gary  Rudin  in  a 
March  16  memo  to  EDS  busi¬ 
ness-unit  executives. 

The  big  question  is 
why  Microsoft  hasn’t 
released  the  same  in¬ 
formation  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  companies  that 
plan  to  stick  with  patched-up 
Windows  95  operating  systems 
through  the  millennium 
rollover.  Currently,  about  125 
million  corporate  desktops 
worldwide  run  on  Windows  95, 


according  to  Dan  Kusnetzky, 
an  analyst  at  International  Da¬ 
ta  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

And  what  is  EDS  telling 
its  customers?  The  company, 
which  takes  in  close  to  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  annually  from 
managing  about  900,000  desk¬ 
tops  for  corporate  and  govern¬ 
ment  clients,  now  appears  to 
be  scrambling  to  get  its  desk¬ 
tops  year  2000-ready. 

Company  spokesman  Red 
Byrum  declined  to  comment, 
saying  only  that  EDS  will  ad¬ 
vise  its  clients  on  a  case-by- 
EDS,  page  97 


SEC  SITE  EXPOSES 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  IDs 


Privacy  breach  decried; 
identity  thefts  feared 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

The  availability  of  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  numbers  in  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission’s 
EDGAR  Web  site  underscores 
the  current  debate  over  online 
privacy. 

Although  it  has  stopped  re¬ 
questing  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers  on  certain  documents  for 
privacy  reasons,  the  SEC  para¬ 
doxically  refuses  to  remove 
identification  numbers,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
Chairman  and  CEO  Bill  Gates, 
from  old  documents  on  its 
Web  site. 

While  the  SEC  posted  the 
numbers  in  the  first  place,  a 
spokesman  claimed  that  the 
agency  doesn’t  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  remove  them.  Mean¬ 
while,  information  pointing  to 
the  location  of  the  identifiers  is 
circulating  on  the  Internet,  un¬ 
derscoring  one  of  the  biggest 
risks  of  online  data. 

SEC,  page  97 


LAWSUIT 

MAGNET 


Microsoft,  with  its  deep  pockets  and 
aggressive  tactics,  has  become  a  big, 
broad  target  for  lawsuits.  Crackpots, 
competitors,  start-ups  and  patent  profiteers  are 
flocking  to  court  to  complain.  In  fact,  42  federal 
lawsuits  have  been  filed  against 


IMICHOSOFT] 


Microsoft  in  the  past  18  months  — 
more  than  any  other  top-tier  soft¬ 
ware  vendor,  reports  senior  editor  Kim  S.  Nash. 
What  the  litigants  find  is  that  battling  Microsoft 
takes  a  toll  on  their  personal  and  professional 
lives.  Report  starts  on  page  32. 

SOFTWARE  CONSULTANT  Mark  Tornetta  (above  left)  says  he 
doesn’t  fear  taking  on  $14  billion  Microsoft  in  court:  “It  comes 
down  to  lawyers  against  lawyers . . .  and  I  feel  confident  in  mine” 


The  future  belongs  to  otyects.  ?r 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and 
development  environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation 
of  multimedia  business  applications  and  run  them  everywhere: 
client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  e)rfanet. 


iNFORMAT'ON 

HARMONY 


With  built-in  multimedia  and  Irpp^et  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag^ahd-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  datallase  multimedia  ,k..c«,oms  »  dicoov«z  ho, 

storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry’s  easiest  development  environment 
lets  you  use  all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in 
VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and 
C++  support.  >  ' 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to  market 
and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 
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Call  1-888-7 JASMINE  for  your  FREE  Developer  EdHIon  CD 

orvlsnwww.cai.com 


Softwdre  by  des  ign 


i01998  Co  i;iX'k'i 


isfaiidife  h7  TI788-700Q.  Ali  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademartts  of  their  respective  companies. 


RESCUE  MISSION 

The  American  Red  Cross’  new  $164M 
blood  information  system  is  a  lifesaver  - 
not  just  for  patients,  but  for  the  Red 
Cross  itself.  Business,  page  60 


GOOD  IMPRESSIONS 

It’s  not  just  your  answers,  but  the  questions 
you  ask  during  your  job  interview  that  show 
you  have  the  skills,  interest  and  company 
savvy  to  do  the  job.  Page  58 
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[MICROSOFT] 
TOLD  US 
THEY  HAVE 
OVER  70 
ATTORNEYS 
WORKING  ON 
OUR  CASE. 
WE  BARELY 
HAVE  THAT 
MANY 
EMPLOYEES. 

KEITH  BLACKWELL,  CEO, 

BRISTOL  TECHNOLOGY  INC., 

ONE  OF  A  RECORD  NUMBER  OF 
COMPANIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS  SUING 
MICROSOFT  FOR  EVERYTHING  FROM 
ANTITRUST  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  REASONS. 
SEE  PAGE  1 
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IT  Decisions  Loom 
In  $5B  Utilities  Merger 


Minneapolis-based  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  is  merging  with  New 
Century  Energies  Inc.  in  Denver  to 
create  a  S5  billion  utility  serving  12 
states.  A  Northern  States  spokes¬ 
man  said  no  definite  decisions  had 
yet  been  made  about  information 
technology  staffing  or  the  computer 
systems  that  the  combined  compa¬ 
ny  would  use. 

IT  managers  and  workers  from 
both  companies  will  work  on  vari¬ 
ous  transition  teams  for  the  next 
several  months.  The  companies  said 
they  expect  the  merger  to  yield 
more  than  SI  billion  in  cost  savings 
in  the  first  10  years. 


Sabre  Unveils 


The  Sabre  Group  on  Friday 
announced  a  plan  to  bring  its  sales, 
marketing  and  technology  functions 
under  one  roof.  The  company,  to  be 
renamed  Sabre  Inc.,  will  have  a 
marketing  and  sales  division  and  a 
product  development  and  delivery 
division.  Travelocity.com  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  separate  operating  unit. 


Nasdaq  Adopts  Rule 
To  Halt  Stock  Trades 

The  National  Association  of  Securi¬ 
ties  Dealers  Inc.  last  week  proposed 
a  rule  that  will  let  the  Nasdaq  Stock 
Market  immediately  halt  trading  of  a 
company's  stock  because  of  corpo¬ 
rate  announcements  and  other 
news.  Nasdaq’s  surveillance  team 
now  has  to  consult  with  the  compa¬ 
ny  before  temporarily  stopping 
stock  trading.  The  new  rule  is  being 
submitted  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  approval. 


Short  Takes 

MICROSOFT  CORP.  said  it  posted 
patches  that  make  Office  95  year 
2000-compliant  at  http:// 
officeupdate.microsoft.com/ 
articles/o95y2kfactsheet.htm. . . . 
A  Puget  Sound  advocacy  group  sur¬ 
veyed  500  temporary  workers  at 
MICROSOFT  and  found  nearly  60% 
would  prefer  full-time,  permanent 
positions  to  their  current  contract 
status. 
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MICROSOFT,  DOT 
TO  START  TALKS 

States  are  part  of  antitrust  settlement  meetings;  legal  experts 

say  expectations  on  all  sides  make  swift  resolution  doubtful 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Microsoft 

Corp.’s  first 
step  toward 
settling  its  an¬ 
titrust  case 
last  week  appeared  to  fall  short 
of  satisfying  government  de¬ 
mands.  Despite  that,  the  par¬ 
ties  plan  to  meet  tomorrow  for 
what  could  be  the  start  of  a 
long  period  of  negotiations  — 
or  a  quick  round  of  talks  that 
lead  nowhere. 

“All  settlement  talks  envi¬ 
sion  proposals  and  counter¬ 
proposals,”  said  New  Mexico 
Attorney  General  Patricia 
Madrid  after  emerging  from  a 
meeting  Thursday  with  attor¬ 
neys  general  from  the  19 
states  involved  in  the  lawsuit. 
Microsoft  delivered  its  initial 
settlement  offer  last  week. 

Legal  experts  said  it’s  unusu¬ 
al  in  any  antitrust  case  for  an 
initial  settlement  offer  to  win 
acceptance.  “The  process  usu¬ 
ally  moves  in  baby  steps,”  said 
Hillard  Sterling,  an  attorney  at 
Gordon  &  Glickson  PC  in 
Chicago. 

Separate  from  settlement 
talks,  both  sides  will  meet  in 
court  on  Wednesday  to  discuss 
trial  scheduling.  The  case  has 
been  on  break  since  the  end  of 
February  and  could  be  delayed 
until  May.  Trial  Judge  Thomas 
Penfield  Jackson  has  been 
hearing  another  case  that  may 
continue  for  weeks. 

For  some  users,  the  impact 
of  any  settlement  —  or  a  ver¬ 
dict  if  negotiations  fail  —  is 
seen  as  minimal. 

Even  if  a  settlement  forces 
Microsoft  to  change  its  ways, 
most  people  will  continue  to 
buy  its  products  because  of 
their  near  universal  use,  said 
Tom  Halligan,  a  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  at  a  New  York-based  com¬ 
pany.  “You  are  going  to  need 
Word  and  Excel  at  some  point 
in  your  day. . . .  Without  it,  you 
are  going  to  be  unable  to  deal 
with  other  people,”  he  said. 

John  Zoltak,  a  programmer 
and  systems  manager  at  North 


American  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  Cleveland,  said  companies 
will  continue  to  use  Micro¬ 
soft’s  software  because  it’s 
good.  But  he  also  said  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  if  Microsoft  were  to 
enter  a  market  and  drive  out 
competition,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  keep  prices  in 
check.  “I  don’t  know  what  one 
can  really  do  about  this,” 
Zoltak  said. 

“We  intend  to  make  a  good- 
faith  effort  with  the  govern¬ 


ment  to  see  whether  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  resolve  this  case,”  said 
a  Microsoft  official,  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity. 

But  the  company  said  it 
won’t  accept  a  settlement  that 
hurts  its  “freedom  to  innovate” 
and  “add  new  features”  to  its 
products,  the  official  said. 

Microsoft’s  oft-stated  desire 
to  preserve  its  ability  to  make 
its  own  product  design  deci¬ 
sions  is  one  reason  why  legal 
experts  said  they  see  little 


possibility  of  a  settlement. 

“I  think  the  expectations 
on  the  part  of  the  states  may 
not  be  realistic,  and  I  think 
Microsoft  may  be  still  thinking 
their  chances  are  significant 
on  appeal,”  said  Yee  Wah 
Chin,  an  attorney  at  Squadron, 
Ellenoff,  Plesent  &  Sheinfeld 
LLP  in  New  York. 

Settlement  talks  could  also 
lead  to  decisions  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  or  states 
to  seek  separate  settlements. 

But  experts  said  that’s  un¬ 
likely. 

If  the  parties  split  from  one 
another,  it  “would  lay  bear 
what  I  think  is  a  terrible  weak¬ 
ness  in  antitrust”  —  the  ability 
of  state  governments  to  over¬ 
ride  federal  competition  poli¬ 
cy,  said  William  Kovacic,  a 
visiting  professor  at  George 
Washington  University  Law 
School  in  Washington.  I 


Kraft  Lets  Users  Season  ERP  to  Taste 


Food  maker  changes  plan  for  53  identical 
installations,  tweaks  systems  at  20  plants 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Kraft  Foods  Inc.  is  three 
months  away  from  finishing  an 
installation  of  identical  ERP 
systems  at  53  U.S.  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants.  But  the  $17  billion 
food  maker  is  already  going 
back  to  some  plants  and  tweak¬ 
ing  the  software  so  it  better  fits 
their  individual  operations. 

The  reconfiguration  work 
began  in  January  after  Kraft  ex¬ 
ecutives  discussed  “at  length” 
whether  they  should  complete 
the  full  rollout  first  or  start  an¬ 
swering  user  calls  for  changes 
from  about  20  plants,  said  Fred 
Sherriff,  vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  systems  at  the  North- 
field,  Ill.,  company. 

The  decision:  Cut  the  plants 
some  slack.  Plant  managers 
“had  been  very  cooperative  to 
move  ahead  with  the  installa¬ 
tions  without  totally  getting 
what  they  wanted,”  Sherriff 
said.  “Now,  we  need  to  keep 
their  enthusiasm  and  their 
buy-in  [for  the  whole  project].” 

That  kind  of  balancing  act  is 
typical  for  companies  that  buy 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  applications  and  then 
have  to  reconcile  a  corporate 
desire  for  common  systems 
with  the  different  needs  of 
business  units,  said  David 


Dobrin,  an  analyst  at  Bench¬ 
marking  Partners  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

“It’s  a  problem  that  every¬ 
body  faces,  and  there’s  no  opti¬ 
mal  answer,”  said  Dobrin,  who 
is  familiar  with  Kraft’s  project. 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Kraft  Adjusts 
its  ERP  Recipe 

What  it  wanted  to  do:  Move  fast  to  install 
ERP  software  to  fix  year  2000  problems  and 
provide  better  corporatewide  business  data 

What  complicated  things:  The  company's 
food  processing  plants  are  in  many  different 
businesses  and  don’t  have  identical  needs 

What  Kraft  is  doing  now:  Continuing  to  roll 
out  a  common  ERP  system  and  simultaneous¬ 
ly  changing  the  configuration  for  some  plants 

For  a  big  company,  installing 
a  one-size-fits-all  ERP  system 
can  be  a  particularly  difficult 
task,  Dobrin  said.  Just  getting 
everyone  to  agree  to  start  out 
with  an  identical  ERP  configu¬ 
ration  was  “very  unusual  and 
impressive”  for  a  diversified 
manufacturer  such  as  Kraft, 
which  has  eight  product  divi¬ 
sions  ranging  from  cheese  to 
frozen  pizza  to  packaged 
meats,  he  added. 

Sherriff  said  the  need  for  a 


fast  year  2000  fix  helped  Kraft 
push  ahead  with  its  plan  to  in¬ 
stall  an  identical  configuration 
of  Marcam  Solution  Inc.’s  ERP 
software  for  IBM  AS/400  sys¬ 
tems.  The  rollout  has  reached 
about  45  U.S.  plants  now  and 
is  due  to  be  completed  by 
midyear,  he  said. 

Kraft,  a  Philip  Morris  Cos. 
subsidiary  that  was  melded 
into  one  company  in  1995,  also 
wants  to  start  doing  more 
central  business  plaiming.  But 
Sherriff  said  the  plain-vanilla 
system  forced  some  facilities, 
such  as  its  cereal  plants,  to  do 
manual  work-arounds  because 
the  software  wasn’t  set  up  to 
handle  all  their  operations. 

Alterations  of  the  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  will  likely  continue  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  Sherriff  said. 
But  there  are  limits  to  what 
Kraft  will  do.  The  changes  all 
involve  reconfigurations,  not 
customization  of  the  Marcam 
software,  and  everything  has  to 
be  approved  by  a  group  of 
business  executives  from  man¬ 
ufacturing,  finance,  sales,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  other  corporate 
departments. 

“We’re  not  going  to  give  [the 
plants]  more  than  what  they 
need,”  Sherriff  said.  I 


MOREONLINE 


For  links  to  articles,  resources,  publications 
and  organizations  related  to  enterprise 
resource  planning,  visit  our  Web  site, 
www.computerworid.coni/inore 


FASTER  DATA  WAREHOUSING 
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Got  mountains  of  data  in  a  dozen  different  formats  that  you  need  to  select,  reformat, 
aggregate,  and  sort?  SyncSort™  is  optimized  to  do  the  job  —  fast.  Use  it  with  more 
specialized  warehousing  tools  to  slash  your  processing  time.  To  arrange 
a  free  trial  or  for  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet,  “Six  Data  Warehouse  Tasks 


Made  Easier  with  Syncsort,”  visit  us  at  www.syncsort.com/39cws. 


Tel  (201)  930-8200  dept.  39CWS 
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JAVA,  VISUAL  BASIC  SEEN 
AS  LANGUAGES  OE  EUTURE 


Move  to  Internet 
platforms  forecast 

BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

IT  COULD  BE  the  future  of 
programming  languages 
in  the  corporate  world: 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
Java  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Visual  Basic  will  rule 
the  enterprise,  and  developers 
will  buy  more  and  write  less. 

Those  trends  are  forecast  in 
projections  of  worldwide  lan¬ 
guage  usage  by  both  Interna- 


Language  Landscape 

Market  share  of  computer  languages, 
based  on  licenses  sold: 


1998  I  2003 


Visual  Basic 
C/C** 

lnternet*7HTML 

Cobol 

Java 

Other 


33.5% 

16.6% 

12.4% 

9.3% 

4.1% 

24.1% 


*  Projected:  **  Tools  such  as  Allaire  Cold  Fusion,  Microsoft  Interdev 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP..FRAMINSHAM.  MASS. 

tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  and  a  survey 
of  107  application  develop¬ 
ment  managers  by  Computer- 
world. 

IDC’s  projections  show  Java 
taking  off  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
42%  per  year  between  1998  and 
2003,  when  the  number  of 
users  will  have  grown  to  just 


over  4  million.  Visual  Basic 
will  have  grown  much  more 
slowly  —  by  only  3.5%  annual¬ 
ly  —  but  will  still  lead  in  sheer 
numbers,  with  more  than  6.8 
million  users  (see  charts),  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  projections. 

Java  and  Visual  Basic  also 
led  the  pack  in  the  Computer- 
world  survey:  45%  of  managers 
in  the  survey  identified  one  of 
the  two  languages  as  the  most 
important  for  their  future  de¬ 
velopment  efforts. 

Java  and  the  Internet  are 
clearly  top  choices  at  Atlanta- 
based  Bass  Hotels  and  Resorts 
Inc.  “There  are  so 
many  people  jump¬ 
ing  on  the  Java 
bandwagon,  it’s 
amazing,”  said  Er¬ 
ic  Pearson,  senior 
director  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce. 

A  desire  to  stay 
current  with  what’s 
hot  in  the  market¬ 
place  is  the  prima¬ 
ry  reason  that  62 
out  of  107  compa¬ 
nies  surveyed  by 
Computerworld 
are  changing  lan¬ 
guages,  such  as 
from  Cobol  to  Java 
or  Visual  Basic.  The  second- 
largest  motivator  was  that 
companies  are  planning  to  de¬ 
ploy  applications  to  new  plat¬ 
forms  as  they  move  from  main¬ 
frame/terminal  environments 
to  Web  servers  and  browsers. 

For  example.  Visual  Basic  is 
increasing  in  importance  at 
Dakota  City,  Neb.-based  IBP 


25.6% 

17.9% 

23.1% 

5.2% 

15.1% 

13.1% 


Corrections 

A  March  8  Technology  section 
story  [“Joe  Firmage  Is  Out  There," 
page  76]  said  Joseph  P.  Fir- 
mage’s  first  company,  Serius, 
earned  S7  million  in  revenue  in  its 
first  six  months.  The  company 
garnered  $7  million  in  capital,  not 
revenue.  The  same  story  mis¬ 
stated  Firmage's  status  when  he 
leftUSWeb/CKS.  He  was  CEO- 
designate. 

A  March  8  Technology  brief  [“Ser¬ 
vice  Tracks  Leads."  page  65]  mis¬ 
stated  how  ProspectSmart 


software  works  and  how  it  is 
priced.  ProspectSmart,  from  Den¬ 
ver-based  TargetSmart  Inc.,  builds 
targeted  prospect  lists  on  a  user's 
PC,  rather  than  TargetSmart  pro¬ 
ducing  those  lists  itself.  Prospect¬ 
Smart,  which  costs  $199,  allows 
users  to  select  any  number  of 
geographic  and  data  combina¬ 
tions  for  10  cents  per  name. 

A  March  15  Technology  brief 
["New  Web  PC."  page  70]  mis- 
characferized  an  iDot.com  Inc. 
product.  The  product  is  a  PC. 


Continental  Shift 

Which  platform  are  most  of  your 
existing  applications  deployed  on? 

Mainframe/terminal  27% 

Windows  server/client  22% 

Unix  server/workstation  client  21% 

Midrange  server  (AS/400)  14% 

Other  15% 


On  which  platform  will  most  of  your 
future  applications  be  deployed? 

Web  server/browser  client  32% 

Windows  server/client  21% 

Unix  server/workstation  client  17% 

Midrange  server  (AS/400)  9% 

Other  21% 


Base:  Survey  of  107  IT  managers  at  companies  with  500  or  more  employees 


SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  IT  INTELLIGENCE  UNIT.  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


Inc.  as  the  world’s  largest 
meat-packer  updates  its  appli¬ 
cation  platforms,  said  manager 
Jeff  Williams. 

The  company’s  Internet  de¬ 
velopers  are  currently  testing 
Visual  Basic.  IBP  will  use  it  to 
give  users  a  graphical  interface 
for  its  mainframe-hosted  data. 

Indianapolis-based  Eli  Lilly 
&  Co.  wants  to  use  the  Internet 


to  make  more  of  its  data  more 
accessible  to  users  around  the 
world,  said  project  leader  Mike 
Skiles.  To  do  that,  the  company 
will  use  Java  to  write  Web- 
based  applications.  But  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  company  isn’t  looking 
to  increase  its  application  de¬ 
velopment  load,  Skiles  said.  In¬ 
stead,  it’s  buying  more  applica¬ 
tions  and  customizing  them 


using  whatever  language  is 
necessary. 

Companies’  desire  to  make 
application  development  less 
expensive  and  quicker  by 
reusing  what’s  available  com¬ 
mercially  or  internally  will 
make  component-based  devel¬ 
opment  a  major  trend  in  the 
next  four  years,  IDC  predicted. 

As  component  models  such 
as  Enterprise  JavaBeans  and 
Microsoft’s  Component  Object 
Model  mature  and  become 
more  useful,  component-based 
development  will  grow  by 
65.3%  per  year,  taking  it  from 
204,000  developers  in  1998  to 
nearly  1.5  million  in  2003,  said 
IDC  analyst  and  study  director 
Stephen  Hendrick. 

“[Its]  development  meta¬ 
phor  is  much  more  closely 
aligned  with  how  organiza¬ 
tions  understand  and  seek  to 
address  business  problems,” 
Hendrick  said.  I 


MOREONLINE 


For  resources  related  to  Visual  Basic,  Cobol, 
Java.  SmallTalk  and  C++,  visit  our  Web  site. 
www.computerworld.com/more 


Users  Unmoved  By  Rumors  of  il++  Demise 


Microsoft  mum  on  future  of  its  Java  tool 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Amid  persistent  rumors  that 
Microsoft  Corp.  will  cancel  its 
J++  Java  development  tool,  sev¬ 
eral  users  are  already  looking 
beyond  it. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  too  con¬ 
cerned  because  we  are  likely 
going  to  switch  to  [Symantec 
Corp.’s]  Visual  Cafe,”  said 
Thomas  Johnson,  principal  sci¬ 
entific  analyst  at  drug  maker 
SmithKline  Beecham  PLC  in 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  Johnson 
said  he  likes  using  J++  but  ex¬ 
pects  that  Microsoft  will  cease 
producing  it.  “We  have  a  lot  of 
Java  applications,  and  we  need 
to  continue  supporting  them.” 

Rumors  have  been  building 
that  Microsoft  would  drop  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  tool.  The 
company  has  been  frustrated 
by  a  court  battle  in  which  Java 
creator  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
has  asserted  that  Microsoft  has 
violated  its  license  by  fine-tun¬ 
ing  Java  for  the  Windows  oper¬ 
ating  system. 

Last  week.  Bill  Dunlap,  lead 
product  manager  for  J++, 
wouldn’t  say  whether  there 


will  be  another  version  after 
the  current  6.0.  Though  he  said 
it’s  against  company  policy  to 
comment  on  the  future  of 
products,  Microsoft  executives 
routinely  refer  to  upcoming  ver- 


PG&E’s  MARC  DENARIE  says  he  won’t  miss  J+^+ 


sions  of  various  Windows  fla¬ 
vors,  browsers  and  applications. 

But  Dunlap  asserted  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  continues  to  develop 
technologies  such  as  the  virtu¬ 
al  machine  and  Windows  foun¬ 
dation  classes  that  let  Java  run 
as  well  as  possible  on  Win¬ 


dows.  He  said  the  courts  need 
to  clarify  Microsoft’s  right  to 
develop  new  Java  technology 
before  the  company  can  be 
sure  what  direction  it  will  take. 

After  grilling  Microsoft 
about  the  future  of  J++  last 
month,  Mike  Gilpin,  an  analyst 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.,  said 
he  believes  J++ 
will  most  likely 
be  canceled.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  an 
absolute  certain¬ 
ty,  but  I  would 
give  it  a  greater 
than  50%  proba¬ 
bility,”  he  said. 

Marc  DeNarie, 
a  computer  oper¬ 
ations  supervisor 
at  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  in 
San  Francisco, 
said  he  won’t 
miss  J++  because  he’s  careful 
not  to  use  any  of  its  specific 
features,  lest  he  become  de¬ 
pendent  on  them. 

Product  life  cycles  are  too 
quick  for  developers  to  be¬ 
come  reliant  on  one  tool’s 
unique  capabilities,  he  said.  I 
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29  States  Looking 
At  Y2K  Legal  fields 


Twenty-nine  state  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  considering  bills 
that  would  shield  them  from  most 
year  2000-related  lawsuits.  If 
approved,  they  would  follow  the 
lead  of  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Hawaii,  Nevada,  Virginia  and,  most 
recently,  South  Dakota,  which 
approved  its  law  earlier  this  month. 

Although  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  protect  states  from  nui¬ 
sance  suits,  critics  contend  such 
laws  will  hurt  businesses  affected 
by  states’  year  2000  failures. 


Microsoft  Wins 
Y2K  Lawsuit 

A  federal  |udge  has  dismissed  a 
year  2000-related  lawsuit  filed 
against  Microsoft  Corp.  by  an  Illi¬ 
nois  woman.  She  claimed  the  com¬ 
pany  negligently  designed  the  way 
its  FoxPro  database  software  han¬ 
dles  the  century  change  on  Jan.  1, 
2000.  But  FoxPro  lets  users  choose 
whether  to  require  four-digit  dates, 
so  the  judge  said  the  product  was 
year  2000-compliant. 


First  Mini  PCI 


3Com  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
last  week  delivered  the  first  Mini 
Peripheral  Component  Interconnect 
card.  The  2-  by  3-in.  network  card 
can  be  snapped  in  to  a  variety  of 
locations  on  a  system  board,  giving 
hardware  manufacturers  more 
design  flexibility  and  allowing  local 
servicing  of  notebooks. 


Short  Takes 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS 
CORP.  last  week  announced  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  lets  businesses  send  and 
receive  any  combination  of  elec¬ 
tronic  and  paper-based  bills  and 
payments  without  upgrading  legacy 

billing  systems _ L.  M.  ERICSSON 

TEIEPHONE  CO.  and  QUALCOMM 
iWC,  have  agreed  to  work  toward  a 
single,  cellular  code  division  multi¬ 
ple  access  (CDMA)  standard,  set¬ 
ting  aside  a  technology  dispute. . . . 
HEWl.Lr-PACK.AS?D  CO.  will  resell 
STRATUS  COffrUTER  INC.’s  high- 
est-end  fault-tolerant  systems. 
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HANDHELDS  DON’T 
HAVE  TO  MEAN  CHAOS 


Products  to  provide  synchronization  and 
real-time  access  to  corporate  servers 


^Pending  Mobile  Management  Software: 

a  COMPANY/PRODUCT 

FUNCTION 

AVAILABLE  | 

^  Puma  Technology’s 
.  :  Satellite  Forms  3.0 

Development  kit 

Now 

:  Puma  Technology’s 

Vulcan 

Combines  server 
synchronization  with 
development  kit 

Year’s  end  | 

r 

;  Riverbed  Technologies’ 

:  MobileArchitect 

Development  kit 

May  1 

>J  Riverbed  Technologies’ 
Scout  3.0 

Server  synchronization 

Now 

- - - — 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

ECHNOLOGY  man¬ 
agers  facing  the 
potential  manage¬ 
ment  chaos  of 
handheld  comput¬ 
ing  may  get  some  relief  from 
new  products  that  provide 
more  control  over  data  syn¬ 
chronization  and  application 
development. 

Competitors  Puma  Technol¬ 
ogy  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
Riverbed  Technologies  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  Va.,  today  are  announc¬ 
ing  products  that  synchronize 
both  major  handheld  platforms 
directly  with  a  corporate  serv¬ 
er  rather  than  a  desktop  PC. 

And  they’re  announcing  ap¬ 
plication  development  tools  to 
make  it  simple  to  transform 
data  normally  used  in  PCs  to 
the  smaller  screens  and 
capabilities  of  handhelds. 

“We  have  desperately  need¬ 
ed  this  [type  of]  technology 
and  wanted  it  years  ago,  but  it 
was  either  too  expensive  or  un¬ 
reliable  until  now,”  said  Larry 
Smith,  manager  of  information 
systems  development  at  Tech¬ 
nical  Support  Services  Inc.  in 
Ossining,  N.Y. 

Reducing  Paper 

Beginning  next  week.  Smith 
plans  to  test  the  Puma  and 
Riverbed  products  to  let  up  to 
250  network  technicians  na¬ 
tionwide  log  in  work  reports 
on  Palm  III  handhelds  con¬ 
nected  to  a  corporate  server 
over  a  wireless  network. 

Goals  of  the  project  are  to 
eliminate  paper  billing  and  al¬ 
low  real-time  dispatching. 

“Our  paper  billing  turn¬ 
around  time  is  now  two 
months,  and  with  a  system  like 
this,  we  can  reduce  that  to 
weeks  or  possibly  days,”  Smith 
said.  Smith  is  eager  to  upgrade 
to  today’s  release  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  tool.  Puma  Satellite 
Forms  Version  3.0,  which 
conserves  bandwidth  because 
end  users  send  only  changes  to 
files  over  the  network  rather 
than  complete  files. 

Smith’s  new  system  also  in¬ 


cludes  Riverbed’s  Scout  server, 
which  allows  synchronization 
and  real-time  access  to  a  server 
for  central  control  and  man¬ 
agement.  Server-based  syn¬ 
chronization  of  handheld  de¬ 
vices  is  a  key  strategy  to  give 
information  technology  con¬ 
trol  over  an  explosion  in  hand¬ 
helds,  analysts  said  [CW,  Feb. 
8].  They  welcomed  the  new 
announcements. 

IT  departments  should  try 
to  pick  a  standard  handheld 
device,  but  because  end  users 
will  bring  in  their  own  anyway, 
it’s  important  to  settle  on  a 
standard  for  server  synchro¬ 
nization,  said  Ken  Dulaney,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

But  Dulaney  said  Puma  and 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

The  Home  Depot  Inc.  is  re¬ 
modeling  its  Web  site  so  that, 
by  July,  do-it-yourselfers  will 
be  able  to  order  tools  and 
products  online. 

The  Atlanta-based  home- 
improvement  chain  hired  Or¬ 
ganic  Online  Inc.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  rebuild  its 
Web  site,  which 
now  doesn’t  allow 
online  sales  (www. 
homedepot.com). 

New  interactive 
and  personalized 
features  will  be 
added  in  May  to 
gauge  customers’ 
interest  in  online 
shopping. 

With  the  Home  Minder  fea¬ 
ture,  for  example,  customers 
will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  the  company  by  entering 
their  location  and  other  home 
information.  Home  Depot 
could  then  send  e-mail  to  those 
customers  about  seasonal 
planting  tips  or  sale  offers. 


other  vendors  should  add 
monitoring  capability  to  server 
synchronization  so  that  com¬ 
panies  know  what  data  has 
flowed  in  and  out  of  a  server  so 
it  can  be  protected. 

Matthew  Nordan,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  server 
synchronization  must  work 


Company  officials  wouldn’t 
disclose  the  cost  of  the  site 
renovations. 

Officials  said  the  new  site 
will  help  determine  who’s 
willing  to  buy  hardware  online 
and  what  they’re  comfortable 
buying. 

“We’ll  see  about  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  con¬ 
verting  those 
viewers  into  sales. 
It’s  a  test  of  the 
products.  We’re 
not  sure  whether 
we  can  make  mon¬ 
ey  [online],  but 
we’re  going  to  find 
out,”  said  Jeff  Co¬ 
hen,  Home  De¬ 
pot’s  group  presi¬ 
dent  of  direct  marketing. 

Smaller  competitor  Lowes 
Cos.  in  North  Wilkesboro, 
N.C.,  already  sells  online,  offer¬ 
ing  Kobalt  tools  and  Harbor 
Breeze  ceiling  fans  at  affiliated 
Web  sites. 

Lowes  officials  said  they  will 
begin  selling  other  tools  and 


well  with  software  develop¬ 
ment  tools  to  be  useful  to  a 
firm  writing  custom  applica¬ 
tions  for  mobile  computing.  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  research  links  related  to  mobile 
computing,  handheld  devices  and 
laptops,  visit  our  Web  site. 


appliances  on  the  company’s 
own  Web  site  this  summer 
(www.lowes.com). 

“[Online  hardware  shop¬ 
ping]  is  starting  slowly.  The 
thing  that’s  attracting  the  most 
interest  is  tools.  With  other 
products,  people  want  to  go  to 
a  store  and  talk  to  an  employee 
who  can  explain  how  to  com¬ 
plete  a  project,”  said  Chris 
Jensen,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  As¬ 
sociation  in  Indianapolis. 

Home  Depot  plans  to  use 
San  Diego-based  Maintenance 
Warehouse  Inc.,  a  business-to- 
business  catalog  operator  it 
bought  in  1997,  to  handle  the 
pick-and-pack  requirements  of 
electronic  commerce. 

The  company  also  plans  to 
experiment  with  separate  sites 
for  consumers  and  commercial 
contractors,  each  with  differ¬ 
ent  products  and  features. 

“This  will  be  a  testing  year 
for  us.  We’re  going  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  products  and  ap¬ 
proaches,”  Cohen  said.  I 


www.computerworid.com/more 


Home  Depot  Tooling  Up  for  Online  Shepping 

A  revamped  Web  site  will  be  test  bed  for  e-commerce  offering 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


■  10%  to  15%  o/North 
American  hardware 
retailers  have  Web  sites. 

■  About  a  dozen  small 
hardware  retailers  sell 
products  online. 

SOURCE:  NATIONAL  RETAIL  HARD¬ 
WARE  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY  OF 
8.500  MEMBERS 


©1998  Unisys  Corporation. 


Sometimes  we  find  answers  to 
where  we  least  expect  them. 


problems 


Sometimes  they  turn  up  on  the  third  green.  Because  even  when  we're  not  in  the  office,  our  heads  are 
into  our  clients'  businesses.  Like  when  we  designed,  developed  and  tested  the  first-ever  Web 
application  to  report  real-time  election  results  for  the  city  of  Rome.  Unisys  people  from  three  continents 
worked  round  the  clock  to  make  it  happen  in  just  one  month.  When  you  need  to  do  things  never  done 
before,  a  partner  obsessed  with  succeeding  really  helps,  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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NEWS 


AOl  to  Lay  Off  9%  in  Netscape  Merger,  Launch  New  Units 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

America  Online  Inc.’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  will  result  in  both 


staff  cuts  of  9%  —  or  700  to 
1,000  workers,  divided  roughly 
equally  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies  —  and  new  company 


divisions,  America  Online 
(AOL)  said  last  week  as  it  be¬ 
gan  to  detail  its  merger  plans. 
Analysts  said  the  size  of  the 


cuts  was  expected  but  that 
product-line  details  will  still 
need  to  be  ironed  out. 

A  spokesman  said  America 
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Online  will  go  forward  with 
new  development  for  Net¬ 
scape’s  Communicator  suite 
and  its  Navigator  Web  browser 
but  acknowledged  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  will  remain  the  default 
browser  for  AOL  users. 

The  combined  company  will 
be  restructured  into  four 
groups:  Interactive  Services 
for  online  service.  Interactive 
Properties  for  special  projects, 
Netscape  Enterprise  for  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  and  AOL 
International  for  international 
operations. 

The  Enterprise  group  will 
also  work  with  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  on  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  in  an  alliance  an¬ 
nounced  last  fall. 

As  many  as  1,000  remaining 
Netscape  workers  are  slated  to 
join  this  new  team,  but  Sun 
spokesman  David  Harrah  said 
that  Sun  doesn’t  have  “a  formal 
plan”  to  rehire  laid-off  Net¬ 
scape  workers. 

Cuts  Expected 

Chris  Jennewein,  who  uses 
Netscape  Application  Server 
in  his  position  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology  and  opera¬ 
tions  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
New  Media  division  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  said  expected  staff 
consolidations  aren’t  a  con¬ 
cern. 

“We’re  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  how  the  [Netscape]  server 
line  continues  to  develop,”  Jen¬ 
newein  said.  “The  fact  that 
Netscape,  Sun  and  AOL  will  be 
working  together  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  level  [gives]  us  a  lot  of 
comfort.” 

Although  the  layoffs  were 
expected,  there  are  other  ques¬ 
tions.  “We  still  haven’t  heard 
about  how  AOL  will  deal  with 
overlapping  product  families 
or  how  Sun  will  deal  with  oth¬ 
er  [Internet  service  providers] 
when  it’s  now  in  bed  with  the 
largest  [Internet  provider] 
around,”  said  David  Alschuler, 
an  analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

Dave  Kelly,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  said  one  inter¬ 
esting  thing  to  watch  is  how 
Sun  balances  developments  of 
its  NetDynamics  electronic- 
commerce  applications  server 
with  Netscape’s  Application 
Server  offerings  in  the  alliance. 

“NetDynamics  has  been  the 
definition  of  Sun’s  software 
strategy.  Changing  it  now 
would  be  a  serious  marketing 
blunder,”  he  said.  I 


Romac  Information  Technology  •  Source  EDP  •  Source  Consulting 


ippp  Salary  Survey  and 


\ 


.  iViKS  Till 


Gain  the  Competitive  Edge 

p-to-date  salary  statistics  and  an  essential 
career  assessment  make  this  survey  your  most 
powerful  tool  for  career  advancement  in 
information  technology.  Whether  searching  for 
a  new  job  or  preparing  for  a  review,  you'll  find 
valuable  information  in  this  free 
I  publication  -  one  of  ten  industry-specific 
r  reports  available  from  Romac  International. 


h ■ 


Call  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the 

1999  Salary  Survey  and  Career  Navigator: 

1-888-663-3626 

Ask  to  speak  to  a  Romac  professional 
to  discuss  your  career  options. 


ROMACINTERNATIONAL 

Romac  and  Source  Services  are  businesses  of  Romac  International,  Inc. 
The  KnowledgeForce  Resource” 

www.romac.com 


“At  Sony,  we  installed 

.  .  v-  v.  -:?  at  -  . 


I  developed  reports  myself  and 
put  them  on  the  Web  by 


How  does  Sony  Electronics  put  so 
many  great  products  in  the  hands  of 
consumers?  They  useWebFOCUS 
to  put  up-to-the-minute  inventory 
data  in  the  hands  of  their  managers. 

WebFOCUS  is  a  powerful  Web 
reporting  and  analysis  system  that 
can  access  any  database  and  platform, 
so  it  was  easy  to  consolidate  data. 
And  it’s  so  productive  developers 
were  able  to  put  new  reports  on 
their  intranet  in  minutes. 

Gary  Fischer,  Data  Warehousing 
Manager  at  Sony  Electronics  says,  “It 
gives  everyone  from  senior  executives 
to  operational  staff  the  answers  they 
need  when  they  need  them.” 

Now  that’s  remote  control. 

www.ibi.com/scw 


lnf#rmation 

Builders 


800-969-INFO.  In  Canada  call  (41 6)  364-2760.  E-mail;  info@ibi.com 
WebFOCUS  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders.  Inc.  New  York,  NY 
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ORACLE  READIES 
SUPPLY-CHAIN  APPS 


Will  introduce  ERP  planning/scheduling  software  at  user  show 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

RACLE  CORP.  is 
following  ERP  ri¬ 
val  SAP  AG  into 
the  supply-chain 
planning  side  of 
the  application  business. 

At  its  independent  applica¬ 
tion  user  group’s  spring  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Diego  next 
month,  Oracle  is  expected  to 
announce  advanced  planning 
and  scheduling  software  that 
will  work  with  its  family  of  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  applications. 

The  new  package  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  lower-cost  subset  of  the 
production-scheduling  and  in¬ 
ventory-planning  capabilities 
that  manufacturers  can  get 
from  supply-chain  vendors 
such  as  12  Technologies  Inc. 
and  Manugistics  Group  Inc., 
Oracle  officials  said. 

That  puts  Oracle  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  SAP,  which  released  a 
supply-chain  planning  tool  for 
its  R/3  applications  suite  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 

Steven  Cole,  an  analyst  at 
Eorrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  Oracle 
is  being  “pretty  vague”  about 
the  level  of  functionality  that 
will  be  included  when  the  new 
tool  ships  around  midyear. 


But  at  least  initially.  Cole 
said,  the  Oracle  and  SAP  prod¬ 
ucts  are  most  likely  to  be 
bought  by  users  “who  don’t 
have  super-sophisticated  needs” 
and  want  to  avoid  paying  the  $1 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Eric  Schmidt  is  hailed  as  Novell 
Inc.’s  savior,  leading  a  come¬ 
back  from  two  years  of  de¬ 
creasing  revenue  and  lagging 
customer  confidence.  Users 
gave  the  Novell  chairman  and 
CEO  a  standing  ovation  at  the 
company’s  annual  Brainshare 
conference  last  week. 

In  an  interview  with  Com- 
puterworld,  Schmidt  said  the 
network  directory  is  key  to  his 
company’s  future  and  spoke 
about  NetWare’s  plans  and  a 
new  authentication  technol¬ 
ogy  called  Digitalme. 

Q:  When  can  companies  manage  their 
enterprise  with  one  directory? 

A:  I  would  assert  that  they’re 


million-plus  bill  that  12  and 
Manugistics  usually  charge. 

Rockford  Corp.,  a  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  maker  of  amplifiers  and 
other  audio  equipment,  may  fit 
that  description. 


doing  that  today.  Companies 
manage  their  LANs  with  a  di¬ 
rectory  and  use  it  for  user  au¬ 
thentication.  Then  they  real¬ 
ized  they  could  manage  user 
identities  and  extend  that  fur- 


David  Richards,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Rockford,  said  the 
company  wants  to  augment 
its  Oracle  ERP  system  with 
better  production-scheduling 
software  that  could  help  re¬ 
duce  inventory  costs  and 
improve  the  company’s  ability 
to  react  to  changes  in  sales 
forecasts. 

The  company  is  mulling  an 
12  installatibn  later  this  year. 
But  Oracle’s  planning  tool 
may  be  enough  to  do  the  job 
without  forcing  Rockford  to 


then  . . .  Businesses  could  be 
managing  everything  [from  ap¬ 
plications  to  business  logic  to 
switches  and  routers]  with 
NDS  [Novell  Directory  Ser¬ 
vices]  V8  this  year. 

Q:  With  Novell  focusing  so  heavily  on 
NDS,  will  you  begin  to  downplay  Net¬ 
Ware? 

A:  Absolutely 
not.  We’re  in¬ 
vested  big- 
time  in  Net¬ 
Ware.  Net¬ 
Ware  is  a  big 
part  of  our 
vision.  NDS 
runs  on  multi¬ 
ple  platforms. 
To  be  success¬ 
ful,  we’ll  need 
to  get  NDS  in¬ 
to  the  non- 
NetWare  base. 


Novell’s  Schmidb  Directory  Key  for  NetWare 

Digitalme  technology,  NDS  highlight  talk 
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bring  in  another  vendor, 
Richards  said.  “I  don’t  think  we 
necessarily  need  a  Rolls  Royce 
to  control  our  environment,” 
he  said. 

Oracle  wouldn’t  say  what  it 
will  charge  for  the  planning 
software,  which  will  support 
discrete,  process  and  other 
forms  of  manufacturing.  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  Oracle  resources  such  as  books,  user 
groups,  mailing  lists,  publications,  white 
papers  and  Web  sites,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


There’s  no  doubt  about  that, 
but  NDS  runs  very  well  on 
NetWare. 

Q:  With  Digitalme  still  in  design,  how 
do  you  see  businesses  using  it? 

A:  I  don’t  think  we  know  yet _ 

Say  my  desktop  goes  down.  I’d 
like  to  be  able  to  plug  in  some¬ 
where  else  and  have  all  my  au¬ 
thentication  and  applications 
restored.  . . .  It’s  architected 
around  the  individual  and  how 
the  individual  sees  their  infor¬ 
mation.  It  could  be  different 
for  everyone.  This  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  launch  point  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  partnerships. 

Q:  How  will  you  secure  Digitalme? 

A:  For  most  people,  [it]  will  be 
a  password.  You’ll  need  to  be 
careful  not  to  give  [out]  your 
password,  like  you  wouldn’t 
give  people  your  wallet.  I 

MORETHIS  ISSUE 

Digitalme  may  put  users  in  charge  of 
inputting  information.  See  page  16. 


Users  Cheer  Novell’s  Vision 
For  Directory  Services 


Hundreds  of  NDS 
support  applications 
expected  by  summer 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Users  are  encouraged  that 
Novell  Inc.’s  vision  of  a  corpo¬ 
rate  enterprise  managed  by  its 
Novell  Directory  Services 
(NDS)  could  become  a  reality, 
with  Novell  and  other  vendors 
working  on  a  slew  of  directory- 
based  applications. 

NDS  8.0,  announced  three 


weeks  ago,  is  the  basis  of  Nov¬ 
ell’s  enterprise  vision  [CW, 
March  8],  But  it  will  take  direc¬ 
tory-based  applications  that 
act  as  electronic  plumbing  con¬ 
necting  the  different  parts  of 
the  enterprise  to  the  directory 
to  make  that  vision  a  reality. 
Several  hundred  of  those  ap¬ 
plications  are  slated  to  hit  the 
market  by  late  spring  or  early 
summer,  a  Novell  spokesman 
said. 

“Third-party  acceptance  is 
critical  to  my  success  with 
this,”  said  Tim  Talbot,  vice 
president  of  PHH  Vehicle 


Management  Services  Corp.  in 
Hunt  Valley,  Md.  “We’re  look¬ 
ing  at  getting  the  directory  all 
the  way  down  to  the  desktops, 
user  privileges,  routers.  With 
these  applications,  we  could 
almost  cut  our  administrative 
costs  in  half.” 

Robert  Kraezek,  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.-based  Intracoastal 
Health  Systems  Corp.,  said  that 
with  applications  on  the  way, 
he  has  more  faith  this  could 
really  happen  for  him. 

Saving  Time 

Kraezek  said  he  plans  to 
manage  network  objects, 
routers,  firewalls  and  user 
identification  with  NDS  8.0.  “If 
I  could  get  everything  down  to 
a  few  buttons,  it  would  save  me 
management  time,  time  learn¬ 


ing  each  interface,  how  to  use 
each  tool  and  setting  it  up  and 
taking  care  of  it,”  he  said. 

According  to  Novell,  direc¬ 
tory-based  applications  in  the 
pipeline  include  ones  for 
routers  and  switches,  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Notes, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange, 
databases,  single  sign-on,  fire¬ 
walls,  supply  chains  and  pub¬ 
lic-key  infrastructure.  Vendors 
include  Lucent  Technologies 
Inc.,  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  Ca¬ 
bletron  Systems  Inc.,  Oracle 
Corp.,  NetVision  Inc.,  Oblix 
Inc.  and  NetPro  Computing 
Inc. 

“This  will  help  a  lot,”  said 
Todd  Chipman,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston.  NDS  8.0  for  NetWare 
is  slated  to  ship  in  May,  and 
versions  for  Windows  NT  and 


Unix  are  expected  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Versions  for  Linux  and 
mainframes  are  in  the  works.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


NDS  Apps 

Novell  said  there  are  hundreds 
of  directory-based  applications 
in  the  works.  What  they  will 
focus  on: 

m  Routers 

■  Switches 

■  Lotus  Notes 

■  Microsoft  Exchange 

■  Databases 

■  Single  sign-on  capability 

■  Firewalls 

■  Supply  chains 

■  Public-key  infrastructure 


Whether  your  customers  are  delighted: 
or  simply  delighted  to  leave,  revolves 
around  knowing  your  customer  data. 


vjy 

That’s  why  you  need  the  SAS  Solution 

Who  are  your  most  profitable  customers. .  .and  why?  How  many  customers  are  you  losing. . . 
and  why?  What  value  do  your  customers  see  in  your  products  and  services. .  .or  those  of 
your  competitors?  Instead  of  just  storing  your  customer  data,  explore  all  the  possibilities 
with  the  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management. 


Profile  customers 

Assess  marketing  ROI, 
analyze  churn,  and  more 

Award-winning  data 
warehousing  capabilities 

Fully  Web  enabled 

Year  2000  complianCj^  ^ 


■ 


It’s  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing  customer  relationships. 
Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points. .  .then  analyze  data  to  better  understand 
customer  needs.  Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  profitable  customers.  Determine 
lifetime  customer  value.  All  by  just  pointing  and  clicking. 


To  find  out  more,  and  request  a  free  Guide  to  Customer  Relationship  Management  with  the 
SAS  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/crm 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas.com/crm  E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


Phone  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 


Lotus  Building  Patch 
for  Notes  Security  Bug 


IBM’s  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
division  last  week  said  it’s  working 
on  a  patch  to  repair  a  bug  in  Ver¬ 
sions  4.5  and  4.6  of  its  Notes  mes¬ 
saging  software  that  can  expose 
encrypted  e-mail  messages. 

Even  if  users  encrypt  messages, 
the  system  stores  unencrypted 
copies  on  the  Notes  server.  Until  the 
fix  is  ready,  users  can  manually 
click  the  Encrypt  Saved  Mail  button 
in  the  Mail  Preferences  area  every 
time  they  send  an  encrypted  mes¬ 
sage,  the  company  said. 


Telco  Service 
Makes  ATM  Local 

AT&T  Corp.  has  announced  local 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  ser¬ 
vice  to  41  major  U.S.  cities  starting 
by  September,  putting  its  brand  on 
similar  service  provided  by  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Teleport  Communications 
Group. 

With  the  service,  a  company  can 
eliminate  its  need  for  a  local  carrier 
by  setting  up  high-speed  data  com¬ 
munications  between  multiple 
LANs,  analysts  said. 


MetailTVAistes 
$76B  on  Vendors 

Meta  Group  Inc.  last  week  issued  a 
report  claiming  that  up  to  $76  bil¬ 
lion  of  the  $610  billion  it  expects  to 
be  spent  on  information  technology 
this  year  could  be  saved  if  users 
better  managed  their  relationships 
with  vendors. 

The  Stamford,  Conn.,  consulting 
firm  recommended  that  companies 
audit  spending  more  closely  and 
streamline  the  process  of  buying 
commodity  products. 

Short  Takes 

About  20  vendors  of  application 
integration  tools  this  week  plan  to 
form  a  council  that’s  expected  to 
develop  models  for  gauging  the 
software's  business  benefits,  and 
users  are  being  sought  for  the  coun¬ 
cil.  . . .  MICROSOFT  CORP.  will 
offer  added  support  for  mission- 
critical  applications  running  on 
UNISYS  C^ORP,  Windows  NT  servers 
for  $5,000  per  server  per  year. 


NEWS 
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MICROSOFT  CLARIFIES 
Y2K  COMPLIANCE  PLANS 


Issues  product  testing  updates  each  month, 
will  work  with  enterprise  users  one-on-one 


Cracking  the  Code 

Plain-English  definitions  of  Microsoft's  year  2000-compliant 
product  categories,  which  can  be  found  on  its  Web  site: 

Contplisnt!  Product  may  need  a  patch  but  is  otherwise  compliant. 

,  Examples:  T^findows  98,  Office  Professional  97  8.0 

Compliant  with  Minor  Issues:  Meets  most  year  2000  requirements  | 

but  has  problems  Microsoft  says  won’t  interfere  with  data  or  ■ 
application  functioning.  Examples:  Windows  95,  Windows  NT  B 
Server  4.0  with  Service  Pack  3  fl 

Not  Compliant;  Has  big  year  2000  problems  that,  for  example,  fl 
may  cause  data  loss  or  crashes.  Examples:  Office  Professional  ij' 
4.x,  Site  Server  Express  2.0  (NT  version) 

TOSting  Yot  to  bo  Complotod:  Product  win  be  tested  but  hasn't 
been  yet.  Examples:  Internet  Explorer  5.0  (Unix  versions), 
S^^tems  Management  Server  2.0 

Will  Not  Test:  Microsoft  has  no  plans  to  test  the  product.  ;•  I 
Examples:  Excel  for  OS/2,  MS-DOS  2.0 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

HOUGH  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  initial  late 
response  to  the 
year  2000  glitch 
left  users  con¬ 
fused,  the  company  in  the  past 
several  months  has  been 
putting  out  consistent  mes¬ 
sages  and  clearer  information 
on  product  compliance. 

“Year  2000  at  Microsoft 
now  has  a  very,  very  high 
priority.  [Related]  decisions 
are  not  made  unless  they  go 
through  [Microsoft  President 
Steve]  Ballmer,”  said  Kazim 
Isfahani,  an  analyst  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc.  in  Nor- 
well,  Mass. 

He  added  that  Microsoft  has 


Y2K  Testing 
Limits 

Microsoft  doesn’t  plan  to  test 
all  iterations  of  all  products. 

Windows  NT  Server,  for 
example,  comes  in  64,000 
possible  forms,  when  you 
count  service  packs,  patches, 
the  various  hardware  platforms 
it  can  run  on  and  other  vari¬ 
ables,  said  Don  Jones,  head  of 
year  2000  strategy  at 
Microsoft.  “We  can’t  do  that,”  ! 
Jones  said. 

Microsoft  has  no  plans  to  do 
so-called  integration  testing, 
where  it  would  test  to  see  if  any 
new  year  2000  problems  creep 
up  when  certain  of  its  products 
are  used  together.  The  combi¬ 
nations  are  “exponential  [and] 
very  complicated,"  Jones  said.  ] 

However,  Microsoft  offers  i 

analyzer  software  designed  to  | 

scan  user  systems  to  identify  j 

which  Microsoft  products  have  j 

problems.  Users  can  then 
decide  whether  to  ignore  them,  | 

download  patches,  build  work-  \ 

arounds  or  upgrade.  i 

A  400-member  triage  team  j 

is  also  available  at  no  cost  to 
help  enterprise  users  figure  out 
how  to  address  year  2000 
glitches  in  Microsoft  products.  i 

-  Kim  S.  Nash  ' 


gotten  its  year  2000  act  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  past  six  months. 

The  company  said  it  has 
tested  2,000  products  so  far 
and  updates  its  Web  site  the 
first  week  of  each  month  with 
new  information,  including 
a  schedule  of  when  untested 
products  are  due  to  be  tested 
(www.microsoft.com/technet/ 
year2k/). 

Of  the  2,000  products  so  far 
tested,  60%  are  compliant,  33% 
are  compliant  with  minor  is¬ 
sues  and  7%  are  not  compliant, 
Microsoft  said. 

Even  so,  the  company 
doesn’t  and  hasn’t  recom¬ 
mended  operating  system  up¬ 
grades  as  a  way  to  outrun  year 
2000  bugs,  said  Don  Jones, 
year  2000  product  manager  at 
Microsoft.  “Absolutely  not,”  he 
said.  Jones  said  enterprise 
users  should  contact  Microsoft 
about  any  year  2000  concerns 
and  then 

work  one-on- 
one  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best 
way  to  ad¬ 
dress  them, 
given  the 
user’s  unique 
environ¬ 
ments. 

Windows 
2000  isn’t  yet 
rated,  though 
beta-test  ver¬ 
sions  of  other 
products  have  been.  One  ex¬ 
ample:  the  e-mail  package  Out¬ 
look  2000  9.0,  which  is  rated  as 
compliant. 

Microsoft’s  Web  site  notes 
whether  patches  exist  for  the 
products  users  are  concerned 
about.  There,  they  will  find 
that  Microsoft  segments  its 
product  line  into  five  cate¬ 
gories  of  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance,  such  as  “compliant”  and 
“compliant  with  minor  issues” 
—  issues  that  won’t  result  in 
the  product  crashing  or  losing 
data  (see  chart). 

If  a  product  is  labeled  “com¬ 
pliant  with  minor  issues,”  it 
will  stay  that  way.  Microsoft 
has  no  plans  to  fix  those  prod¬ 


ucts  to  move  them  up  to  its 
highest  level  of  year  2000  com¬ 
pliance,  Jones  said. 

Still,  users  shouldn’t  rely  on 
Microsoft’s  —  or  any  vendor’s 
—  word  alone 
to  determine 
how  to  handle 
any  year  2000 
bugaboos  be¬ 
cause  there’s 
no  industry¬ 
wide  defini¬ 
tion  for  com¬ 
pliance,  Isfa¬ 
hani  said. 

Also  crucial 
for  users  is 
understand¬ 
ing  how  a  giv¬ 
en  application  handles  dates; 
there  are  no  standards  there, 
either. 

How  important  a  given  year 
2000  bug  is  depends  on  how 
users  have  implemented  the 
product,  Isfahani  said. 

For  example,  in  Version  4.2 
of  Microsoft’s  Office  suite,  the 
Access  database  and  Power¬ 
Point  presentation  software 
have  problems,  but  the  Excel 
spreadsheet  and  Word  word 
processor  don’t,  he  said. 

“If  Access  and  PowerPoint 
don’t  matter  to  your  applica¬ 
tion,  then  you’re  OK.  If  they 
do  matter,  then  you  have  test¬ 
ing  and  patches  to  deal  with,” 
he  said. 


Microsoft  hasn’t  always 
been  as  clear  in  stating  its 
plans.  For  example,  Jason 
Matusow,  who  led  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  year  2000  strategy  until 
nine  months  ago,  told  a  group 
of  securities  industry  execu¬ 
tives  in  January  1998  that  all  of 
Microsoft’s  core  products 
were  compliant,  including 
Windows  95  and  Windows  NT 
[CW,  Jan.  26, 1998]. 

At  the  time,  users  and  the 
rest  of  the  industry  understood 
that  to  mean  that  the  Windows 
95  operating  system,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  fully  compliant  —  that 
it  would  have  no  problems 
parsing  dates  after  1999. 

But  last  week,  Jones  con¬ 
firmed  that  Windows  95  will 
remain  “compliant  with  minor 
issues.”  Windows  95’s  tele¬ 
phone  auto-dialer,  for  example, 
won’t  log  dates  correctly.  Also, 
the  electronic-commerce  wal¬ 
let  feature  in  the  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  browser  that  comes 
with  Windows  95  won’t  accept 
credit-card  expiration  dates 
ending  in  00,  Jones  said. 

“Those  issues  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  minor,  and  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  users  would  never 
see  the  bugs  anyway,”  he  said.  I 

MORETHIS  ISSUE 

Acting  on  Microsoft’s  advice,  services  giant 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  launches  a 
massive  desktop  upgrade.  See  page  1. 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Microsoft  defines  a  product  as 
year  2000-compliant  if  it: 

m  Stores  and  calculates  four-digit 
dates,  even  if  users  enter  two-digit 
dates;  and  if  it  doesn’t  use  special  val¬ 
ues  for  dates 

■  Correctly  adapts  to  handle  leap  year 
calculations 

■  Functions  correctiy  through  the  end 
of  2035 


82%  of  companies  AREN^T  PREPARED 

to  handle  a  computer  system  disaster: 


[Care  to  know  if  you^re  one  of  them71 

Computer  system  disasters  cost  companies  millions.  Indeed, 
it  can  lead  to  the  company's  destruction.  What,  you  may  ask, 
can  assure  your  company's  survival?  Only  an  airtight,  proven 
data  backup  plan.  An  essential  ingredient  of  which  is  DLTtape"* 
technology,  the  industry  standard  in  reliable  tape  backup 
systems.  And  DLTtape  system  vendors,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  disaster  recovery  experts,  can  provide  you 
with  the  information,  tools  and  expertise 
you  need  to  survive  a  catastrophe.  To  find 
out  how  secure  your  company  is,  visit  us 
at  www.DLTtape.com/Provelt!  or  call 
1  -888-DLTtape. 

‘Comdisco  1997  Vulnerability  lr>dex* 
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NOVELL  VIRTUAL  WALLET 
RAISES  SECURITY  ISSUES 


Technology  designed  for  e-commerce  would  hold  personal  data 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 
AND  ANN  HARRISON 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

ORPORATE  users 
and  industry  ob¬ 
servers  are  keep¬ 
ing  a  wary  eye  on 
Novell  Inc.’s  latest 
brainstorm  —  a  virtual  wallet 
designed  to  help  Internet  users 
centralize  their  identity  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Web. 

Although  Novell  spokesmen 
said  the  company’s  aim  is  to 
ease  electronic  conunerce  and 
internal  corporate  communi¬ 
cations,  some  observers  wor¬ 
ried  about  making  so  much 
critical,  personal  information 
available  in  one  place. 

“That’s  just  frightening,” 
said  Robert  Kraczek,  network 


administrator  at  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. -based  Intracoastal 
Health  Systems  Corp.,  which 
owns  two  hospitals.  “If  some¬ 
body  could  crack  Digitalme, 
then  all  your  information  is  out 
there.  From  a  technical  stand¬ 
point,  it’s  cool.  But  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  it’s  scary.” 

Novell  announced  Digitalme 
at  its  annual  Brainshare  user 
conference  here  last  week.  The 
technology,  which  is  still  in  the 
design  stage  and  doesn’t  have  a 
beta  or  ship  date,  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  single  resting  place  for  a 
user’s  personal  information. 
That  data,  related  to  electronic 
commerce  for  instance,  could 
include  a  user’s  name,  address, 
credit-card  number,  banking 
information  and  Social  Securi- 


In  the  Works 

Novell’s  Digitalme  technology 

u  Is  being  designed  to  handle  informa¬ 
tion  about  users  of  the  Internet 

■  Is  described  as  a  virtual  wallet 

■  Is  being  designed  with  Citigroup ‘s 
help 

■  Has  no  beta  or  ship  date  yet 

■  Will  be  connected  to  NDS 

ty  number.  A  Digitalme  for 
corporate  use  might  contain  a 
user’s  name,  phone  and  pager 
numbers  and  information  on 
401(k)  plans,  insurance  and 
benefits. 

Chris  Stone,  Novell’s  senior 
vice  president  of  strategy  and 
corporate  development,  said 
people  could  have  different 
Digitalme  cards  for  different 
purposes.  “There  are  30  ver¬ 
sions  of  me  on  the  Internet  to¬ 
day,”  Stone  said.  “There  are 
different  passwords  for  differ¬ 
ent  sites,  different  profiles  and 
different  access.  I  want  to  get 


they  often  protect  their  priva¬ 
cy  by  offering  false  informa¬ 
tion.  “We  are  skeptical  of  a  lot 
of  these  technologies  because 
they  are  designed  more  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  information  sharing  so 
that  users  won’t  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  random  in¬ 
formation  when  information  is 
demanded  of  them,”  he  said. 

Chris  Christiansen,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  said 
he’s  concerned  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  so  much  critical  per¬ 
sonal  and  financial  informa¬ 
tion  in  one  place  will  be  irre¬ 
sistible  for  cyberthieves. 

“It’s  one  thing  for  someone 
to  steal  credit-card  numbers 
when  you  do  a  transaction. 
Those  chances  are  negligible,” 
Christiansen  said.  “But  if  it’s  in 
some  repository  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  num¬ 
bers,  the  chances  are  even 
greater  because  thieves  go 
where  the  money  is.” 

“We’re  very  aware  of  privacy 
issues,”  said  Carrie  Prewitt,  a 
systems  engineer  at  Novell, 
who  noted  that  the  company  is 
looking  to  draw  attention  to 
Novell  Directory  Services  by 


Banks  Confident  About  Y2K, 
Woiried  About  Customers 
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Digitalme  101 

Novell’s  Digitalme  virtual  wallet 
is  a  software  application  -  not 
an  actual  card  like  a  smart  card 
-  that  works  oft  Novell  Directo¬ 
ry  Services.  Novell  engineers 
haven’t  fully  worked  out  the 
technology,  so  they’re  still  not 
sure  where  the  software  will  sit 
1;^  -  on  a  server,  client  or  browser. 

The  initial  idea  is  that  the 
user  will  be  in  charge  of 
inputting  the  information 
through  a  registration-style 
form.  That  will  limit  IT  adminis¬ 
trators’  involvement,  freeing 
them  up  for  other  work. 

Smart  cards,  which  are 
plastic  cards  that  mimic  the 
appearance  of  credit  cards,  are 
similar  in  that  they  are  built  to 
'  aid  online  user  authentication 
and  online  transactions.  They, 
too.  are  searching  for  standard¬ 
ization  and  are  expected  to 
become  more  popular  in  the 
!  next  few  years  as  PCs  and 
;  other  machines  are  built  to 
accept  them.  -  Sharon  Gaudin 


showing  off  applications  — 
like  Digitalme  —  that  could  be 
built  on  top  of  it.  She  said 
much  still  needs  to  be  thought 
through  on  Digitalme,  includ¬ 
ing  security  concerns.  “People 
can  use  passwords  or  encryp¬ 
tion,”  Prewitt  said.  “Anything’s 
possible  at  this  point.”  I 


Mellon  to  open  New  Year's  to  calm  fears 


D.C.  Notes:  Y2K  Liability,  Nuke  Issues 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Feeling  confident  about  its 
year  2000  preparedness,  the 
banking  industry  is  now  trying 
to  calm  customer  fears  about 
year  2000  chaos. 

To  prove  the  readiness  of  its 
systems,  Mellon  Bank  Corp.  in 
Pittsburgh  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  banks  in  key  lo¬ 
cations  will  be  open  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

Behind  the  public  relations 
move,  Mellon  spokesman  Ron 
Gruendl  said,  is  the  bank’s  in¬ 
vestment  of  three  years  and 
$62  million  so  far  in  year  2000 
preparations. 

“It’s  the  first  large-scale 
bank  we’ve  heard  of  [opening 
on  New  Year’s  Day],  and  we 
definitely  applaud  it,”  said 
J.nct  F.issenstat,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association  in  Wash- 
ing^ton. 

The  trade  group’s  handbook 
of  lips  for  cahning  year  2000 


fears  includes  suggestions 
such  as  holding  New  Year’s 
Eve  parties  in  bank  lobbies  and 
inviting  customers  to  watch 
the  bank  vault  open  at  mid¬ 
night. 

Statewide  Savings  Bank  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  is  using  “mys¬ 
tery  shoppers”  to  make  anony¬ 
mous  year  2000  inquiries  to 
employees  to  see  how  they  re¬ 
spond. 

The  mystery  shoppers  ask 
questions  such  as  “What  is 
Y2K?”  and  “How  prepared  is 
the  bank?”  If  employees  an¬ 
swer  three  questions  correctly, 
they  receive  a  $25  bonus. 

Meanwhile,  Donald  Men- 
godoth,  president  of  Commu¬ 
nity  First  Bankshares  in  Fargo, 
N.D.,  has  plastered  “Y2K  OK” 
stickers  on  everything  from 
computer  terminals  to  escala¬ 
tors  at  the  bank. 

The  stickers  show  cus¬ 
tomers  what’s  been  tested  as 
year  2000-compliant.  I 


control  of  that  information.” 

Spokesmen  for  Novell, 
which  is  working  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  Citigroup,  said  Novell 
is  putting  out  the  idea  for  Digi¬ 
talme  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
comments  and  ideas.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  hopes  to  bring  cred¬ 
it-card  companies  and  major 
online  retailers  into  the  loop. 

Not  Any  Time  Soon 

Industry  watchers  said  any 
kind  of  real  adoption  would  re¬ 
quire  wide-scale  acceptance 
and  standardization  among 
banks,  online  retailers  and 
electronic  shoppers.  In  short, 
Digitalme  is  probably  years 
away,  analysts  said. 

Some  industry  watchers  are 
worried  that  Digitalme  wilL 
cause  users  to  lose  control  of 
their  information. 

David  Banisar,  a  policy  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Electronic  Privacy 
Information  Center,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  privacy  advocacy 
group,  noted  that  studies  show 
that  when  Web  sites  ask  con¬ 
sumers  to  enter  personal  data. 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

■  A  bill  limiting  liability  for  year 
2000  problems  is  heading  for  full 
vote  by  the  Senate  after  winning 
10-7  approval  last  week  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  key  provision  of  the  Year 
2000  Fairness  and 
Responsibility  Act  is  a 
90-day  “cooling  off"  peri¬ 
od  before  litigation  can 
begin.  The  hope  is  that 
both  sides  will  resolve 
their  dispute  during  the  wait. 

The  bill  limits  personal  liability  of 
corporate  officers  and  directors  to 
$100,000  and  limits  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  to  $250,000.  Sens.  Orrin 
Hatch  (R-Utah)  and  Dianne  Fein- 
stein  (D-Calif.)  sponsored  the  bill. 


■  The  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Year  2000  Problem 
intends  to  hold  hearings  on  Russ¬ 
ian  nuclear  power  plants  and 


weapons  systems.  The  committee, 
in  a  letter  to  Vice  President  A1 
Gore,  said  14  Chernobyl-style, 
Soviet-designed  nuclear  power 
plants  “are  all  threatened  by  Y2K 
failures.” 


■  At  a  conference  in  Boston  last 
week,  former  U.S.  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  Newt  Gin¬ 
grich  called  for  a  five-year 
extension  of  the  three-year 
federal  prohibition  against 
Internet  taxation. 

Gingrich  said  governments 
should  resist  the  impulse  to  impose 
Net  taxes  until  electronic  com¬ 
merce  is  12%  to  15%  of  a  nation’s 
gross  national  product. 

He  also  urged  the  U.S.  federal 
government  to  step  in  to  prevent  a 
hodgepodge  of  local  and  national 
tax  policies. 

Rebecca  Sykes  of  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston  contributed  to 
this  report. 
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New!  APC  Symmetra"'  Power  Array"  provides 
7  X  24  protection  for  recentralized  datacenters 


You've  survived  downsizing  and 
rightsizing.  You've  seen  the  main¬ 
frame  come  and  go  a  few  times. 
Users  who  once  demanded  the 
power  of  distributed  client/server 
are  now  asking  you  to  take  back 
what  you  gave  them  and  make  it 
available  99.999%  of  the  time. 

ARC'S  Award-winning  Symmetra™ 
Power  Array™  can  help.  Designed 
to  handle  complex  computing 
environments,  the  Symmetra  pro¬ 
tects  7  X  24  datacenters  and  enter¬ 
prise  server  farms  like  no  other 
machine.  With  Symmetra's 
advanced  Power  Array  technology, 
you  cease  to  worry  about  power 
problems  and  you  focus  on  keep¬ 
ing  your  end  users  happy. 

We  protect  more  networks  and 
systems  than  any  other  brand. 

Call  APC  today  for  your  FREE 


"APC  has  innovative 
technology  which  promises 
reliability,  Symmetra™ 
interacts  smoothly  with  both 
hardware  and  software. " 


Ron  O'Reilly,  Field  Support 
Formerly  Manager/IS, 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 
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Enterprise  Solutions  Kit. 


•  Downtime  risk  is  reduced  through 
N+1  redundancy 


•  Extended  battery  frames  mean 
virtually  unlimited  runtime 


For  site-wide  protection, 
ask  about  the  new  APC 
Silcon  DP300E  with  solu¬ 
tions  starting  at  10  kVA. 


•  4-16  kVA  scalability  allows  modular 
expansion  and  reconfiguration  as  your 
datacenter  grows 

•  APC  is  preferred  8-1  for  reliability  over 
any  other  brand  (Computerworld 
magazine  study) 


•  Easy  manageability  through 
PowerChute®  plus  software  improves 
your  crisis  response  time 

•  Simple  maintenance  dramatically 
lowers  cost  of  ownership 


Installing  or  reconfiguring  your  modular  Power  Array  couldn't  be  any  simpler. 
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Domino+AS/400e=No  sick  days 


Want  a  healthy  business?  Get  Domino™  for  AS/400®  The  unique  architecture  of  AS/400e" 


lets  you  run  multiple  Domino  servers  on  the  same  box,  giving  you  unparalleled  reliability. 


Plus  it’s  easy  to  manage.  You  can  even  host  up  to  27,000  concurrent  Domino  mail  users" 
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For  more  info,  visit  www.as400.ibm.com/domino4  It’ll  be  good  for  your  business. 
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Password  Vulnerability  Cited  As  Cracker  Hacks  EBay  Site 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Officials  at  eBay  Inc.  have  con¬ 
firmed  reports  that  a  cracker 
twice  attacked  the  online  auc¬ 


tion  company’s  Web  site  ear¬ 
lier  this  month. 

According  to  Brian  Martin,  a 
computer  security  consultant 


who  witnessed  the  second  at¬ 
tack,  the  San  Jose,  Calif -based 
company  was  hacked  March  13 
and  17  by  a  22-year-old  college 


student  who  said  he  guessed  a 
password  on  an  administrative 
account,  giving  him  access  to 
the  company’s  network. 
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“Unfortunately,  it’s  usually 
that  easy,’’  said  Dominique 
Brezinski,  a  senior  network  se¬ 
curity  professional  at  Secure 
Computing  Corp.,  a  San  Jose 
security  consulting  firm. 

Brezinski  said  the  incidents 
should  demonstrate  to  compa¬ 
nies  the  need  to  avoid  using 
simple  user  names  and  fixed 
passwords  for  remote-access 
authentication  and  to  protect 
sensitive  machines  from  re¬ 
mote  Internet  access.  “They 
should  use  one-time-password 
systems  in  which  each  connec¬ 
tion  should  require  relatively 
complex  passwords  that 
change  each  time,”  he  said. 


Each  connec¬ 
tion  should 
require  rela¬ 
tively  complex 
passwords. 

DOMINIQUE  BREZINSKI. 
SECURE  COMPUTING  CORP. 

The  cracker,  who  goes  by  the 
name  MagicFX,  told  Forbes 
magazine  that  he  still  has  root 
access  to  eBay  servers,  which 
gives  him  the  ability  to  fake 
ads,  change  prices,  divert  traf¬ 
fic  to  other  sites  or  take  down 
the  Web  site  itself  and  its  busi¬ 
ness  systems. 

Kevin  Pursglove,  senior 
director  of  communications  at 
eBay,  said  he  couldn’t  com¬ 
ment  on  details  of  the  attack 
and  said  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  are  investigating. 

Once  inside  eBay’s  network, 
MagicFX  used  a  technique 
called  “local  root  buffer  over¬ 
flow,”  which  bombards  a  soft¬ 
ware  program  with  strings  of 
text  longer  than  the  program’s 
buffer  can  hold.  That  changes 
the  program’s  memory  struc¬ 
ture  and  allows  the  cracker  to 
gain  administrator  privileges. 

MagicFX  said  he  accessed 
administrative  servers  running 
the  operating  systems  Free¬ 
BSD  —  a  public  domain  Unix 
distribution  —  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.’s  Solaris. 

The  cracker  modified  the 
system’s  software  to  intercept 
passwords,  log-in  names  and 
even  keystrokes  that  were 
stored  in  a  hidden  file.  I 


Are  you  ready  for  the  new  customer? 


They  re  on  the  Web 
And  they're  never 
getting  off. 


Plan  accordingly.  There  are  two  critical  dynamics  to  understand  about  today’s  customer.  One,  nobody 

has  any  time.  Two,  they  expect  every  company  to  be  on  the  Web.  They  want  it  all 
online — product  information,  pricing,  support,  anything  that  will  save  them  time  and 
money.  Sure,  relationships  are  still  built  on  trust,  commitment  and  support.  But  for  this 
new  breed  of  empowered  customer,  this  e-customer,  they’re  based  on  the  Web. 


While  e-customers  present  endless  opportunity,  they  do  pose  some  challenges.  Managing 
relationships  with  customers,  prospects  and  partners  online  is  an  enterprise-wide  task. 
Systems  performance  and  scalability  needs  are  key.  In  short,  it’s  got  to  be  done  right. 
Shrink-wrapped  solutions  will  fall  short.  Experienced  partners  with  customizable 
products  and  old-fashioned  follow-through  will  succeed. 

This  is  where  Vantive  clicks  in.  A  leader  in  customer  interaction  software  since  1990, 
Vantive  extends  your  front-office  out  of  the  office.  And  onto  the  Web.  So  all  your  customer 
communications — phone,  fax  and  Web — can  work  together.  It’s  a  fully  scalable,  Web- 
powered  platform  using  reliable  and  proven  technology  that  can  handle  hundreds  or 
millions  of  customers.  E-customers  are  here  to  stay.  Vantive  is  how  you  manage  them. 


www.vantive.com 

1-800-VANTIVE 


vanuve 

the  e-customer  company 


Centralized  Security  Management 

Single  Sign-On™ 


'  Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MAMGEMENT 

Appiication  Management  \  Network  Management 


[TDZl 


Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Integrated  Encryption 


Virus  Protection 


Firewall  With  Authentication 

SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 


Centralized  User  Administration 

Malicious  Web  Content  Detection 

EnterpriseDiscovery™ 


Event  Management/Correlation 


Problem  Management 


Business  Process  Views" 


ENTERPRISE  MANAGEMENT 


Predictive  Management 


Performance  Management 


Real  World  Interface" 


Workload  Management 


UNIX 


OS/2 


Windows  98,  95,  3.1 ,  CE 


Windows  NT 

NetWare  EXTENSIVE  PLATFORM  COVERAGE 

OS/390 


OpenVMS 


LANs,  WANs,  and  internet 


TCP/IP,  IPX,  DECnet,  SNA 


AS400 


©1 99t)  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Session  Recording  Multi-Processor  Support 
Roving  Call-Back  Multi-Host  Viewing  File-Transfer  With  Crash  Recovery 

Remote  Access  REMOTE  CONTROL  integrated  NT  Security  Pg^^gg^ 


Stealth  Viewing  Software  Metering/Auditing 

Software  Maintenance 

Software  Inventory  Compliance  Check 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT  Hardware  Inventory 
Configuration  Management  Financial  Tracking 


Policy-Based  Management 


Historic  Analysis 


Hands-Free  OS  Installation 

SOFTWARE  DISTRIBUTION 

Event  Monitoring  And  Automation  Secure  Data  Transport  System 


Roaming  Users  Support 

Broadcasting 


Dynamic  Groups 


Push/Pull 


AZ-Tiered  Distribution 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in 
one  solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one 
phone  call,  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  stan¬ 
dard  for  network  and  systems  management  can  help  you 
get  all  of  your  desktops  under  control. 

For  more  information,  caii  1-888-UNICENTER, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/desktopmgmt 


ement  Solution. 
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NEWSINDUSTRY 


MICROSOFT  PATENTS  COULD 
BLOCK  OTHER  COMPANIES’  USE 


Licensing,  royalty  concerns  may  affect  use  of  e-commerce  options 


IBM  Regains 
Database  Lead 

IBM  has  overtaken  Oracle  Corp.  to 
regain  its  lead  in  the  database  soft¬ 
ware  market,  according  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  research  from  Dataquest  Inc. 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.  System  390  and 
AS/400  system  sales,  as  well  as 
DB2  database  sales  for  Unix  and 
Windows  NT  platforms,  accounted 
for  most  of  IBM’s  growth.  Last  year, 
IBM’s  worldwide  share  of  new 
license  revenue  reached  32.3%,  up 
from  28.9%  in  1997;  Oracle’s  share 
dropped  from  29.4%  to  29.3%. 


IBM  PC  Business 
Loses  $992  Million 

IBM’s  Personal  Systems  division 
lost  S992  million  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company’s  annual  report 
released  last  week,  reducing  total 
hardware  profits  -  which  account 
for  more  than  40%  of  IBM's  total 
profits  -  from  35.9%  in  1997  to 
31.6%  in  1998.  IBM  said  lower 
margins  on  PCs  were  the  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  loss.  Overall,  IBM  had  a 
profit  of  S30.9  billion  on  $81.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  sales,  a  profit  rate  of  37.8%. 

Comcast  to 
Acquire  MediaOne 

In  a  deal  that  would  bring  together 
the  third-  and  fourth-largest  cable 
providers  in  the  U.S.  to  create  a 
broadband  delivery  giant,  Comcast 
Corp.  in  Philadelphia  last  week  said 
it  will  acquire  MediaOne  Group  Inc. 
in  Englewood,  Colo.,  in  a  stock 
swap  valued  at  $60  billion. 

mmiktmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmammmmmmm 

Shorttakes 

Former  IBM  CORPORATION  AMERI¬ 
CAS  Chief  Financial  Officer  James 
Mooney  is  now  CFO  at  troubled 
enterprise  resource  planning  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  BAAN  CO. . . .  SAS 
INSTITUTE  INC.,  a  vendor  of  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support 
products,  said  its  1998  revenue 
increased  by  16%  over  1997,  to 
$871.4  million. . . .  HEWLEH- 
PACKARD  CO.  subsidiary  VERIFONE 
I.NC  has  created  a  worldwide  ser¬ 
vices  organization  to  help  business¬ 
es  set  up  electronic  payments  on 
Web  sites. 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

HINKING  ABOUT 
adding  features  to 
your  online-com¬ 
merce  site  to  allow 
buyers  to  use  un- 
traceable  electronic  money? 
How  about  letting  visitors  con¬ 
duct  secure,  encrypted  trans¬ 
actions  at  your  Web  site? 

Be  careful.  Microsoft  Corp. 
now  owns  patent  rights  to 
technologies  just  like  those  — 
and  stepping  on  them  could 
cost  you  licensing  or  royalty 
fees.  Even  worse,  Microsoft 
could  sue  for  infringement. 

Other  big  vendors,  including 
IBM  and  Intel  Corp.,  have  ob¬ 
tained  Internet  patents  recent¬ 
ly,  as  well.  For  example,  Intel 
won  a  patent  last  month  for  a 
browser  cache  users  can  more 
easily  control  to  automatically 
save  and  delete  documents. 

But  Microsoft’s  ownership 
of  various  electronic-com¬ 
merce  patent  rights  strikes  a 
special  fear.  Banks,  airlines  and 
media  companies  have  long  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  could  use  its  alleged 
monopoly  power  in  operating 
systems  to  “take  over”  the  In¬ 
ternet  [CW,  June  I]. 

Many  of  the  patents  recently 
awarded  Microsoft  were  first 
applied  for  three  or  four  years 
ago  (see  chart).  The  technolo- 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

Two  once-bitter  storage  rivals 
found  some  common  ground 
last  week.  IBM  and  EMC  Corp. 
announced  a  five-year,  strate¬ 
gic  technology  and  business  al¬ 
liance  valued  at  $3  billion. 

As  part  of  the  agreement, 
Hopkinton,  Mass.-based  EMC 
will  continue  to  buy  IBM  disk 
drives  for  incorporation  into 
EMC  Symmetrix  storage  ar¬ 
rays.  The  alliance  also  pro- 


gies  have  yet  to  appear  in  any 
Microsoft  products.  A  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  like  other  ven¬ 
dors,  Microsoft  continuously 
does  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  areas  that  may  never 
make  the  company  any  money. 
It  filed  for  rights  to  a  method 
for  untraceable  cash,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  August  1995  and  won 
the  patent  last  June. 

Tom  Burt,  head  of  litigation 
at  Microsoft,  maintained  that 
the  company  has  no  plans  to 
seek  out  and  sue  those  who 
have  allegedly  infringed. 
“What  we’re  trying  to  develop 
is  a  portfolio  of  patents  that 
protect  our  inventions,”  Burt 
said.  “Our  principal  focus  is 
defensive.” 

That  is,  some  companies 
patent  technologies  with  the 
idea  of  trading  licenses  for 
them  with  other  companies 
whose  patented  technologies 
they  want  to  use. 

It’s  a  negotiating  chip  and  a 
well-established  practice  in 
the  semiconductor  industry, 
said  Ron  Laurie,  a  patent 
lawyer  at  Skadden  Arps  Slate 
Meagher  &  Flom  LLP  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

Indeed,  Intel’s  recent  an¬ 
titrust  run-in  with  the  U.S. 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
stemmed,  in  part,  from  Intel’s 
unexpected  refusal  to  cross- 


vides  for  some  patent  cross- 
licensing  between  the  two. 

Last  week’s  news  came  on 
the  heels  of  another  reseller 
win  for  IBM.  On  March  4,  IBM 
and  Dell  Computer  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  a  $16  billion  technolo¬ 
gy  pact  in  which  Dell  agreed  to 
purchase  storage,  microelec¬ 
tronics,  networking  and  dis¬ 
play  technology  from  IBM  for 
use  in  Dell  systems. 

The  EMC  deal  “isn’t  a  block- 


license  patented  technology 
with  Intergraph  Corp.  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  And  in  1997, 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  used  cross-licensing  to 
settle  a  long-running  dispute. 

“It’s  a  ‘We’re  not  going  to  go 
after  you,  but  you  have  to  agree 
to  not  go  after  us’  approach,” 
Laurie  said. 

But  in  the  software  industry, 
the  idea  of  defensive  patents 
isn’t  widespread;  some  people 
doubt  whether  Microsoft 
meant  what  it  said.  “If  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  one,  you’ll  believe 
anything,”  said  Robert  Koch, 
an  intellectual  property  lawyer 


buster  deal  like  Dell  with 
IBM,”  said  David  Hill,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston.  “But  it’s  quietly  impor¬ 
tant  as  an  indication  of  where 
the  market  is  moving  —  to¬ 
ward  competition  in  some  ar¬ 
eas  and  ‘coopetition’  in  oth¬ 
ers.”  Hill  said  the  partnership 
isn’t  a  concession  on  either 
part  because  the  real  value  of  a 
storage  subsystem  isn’t  in  the 
disk  drives  but  in  less-concrete 
features  such  as  software,  ser¬ 
vices  and  microcode. 

“It  looks  like  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  collaboration  on  the 


at  Fulbright  and  Jaworski  LLP 
in  Washington. 

Skeptics  say  there  are  other 
ways  to  take  credit  for  inven¬ 
tions  without  getting  a  full- 
fledged  patent  for  17  to  20 
years  of  exclusive  rights.  In¬ 
ventors  can  simply  publish  the 
technology  specs.  This  estab¬ 
lishes  a  record  of  prior  art, 
which  blocks  latecomers  from 
getting  a  patent  on  the  same  or 
similar  inventions. 

Microsoft  also  could  have 
applied  for  a  Defensive  Docu¬ 
ment  Registration  at  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
Unlike  a  patent,  such  a  regis¬ 
tration  doesn’t  bestow  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  that  prevent  others 
from  using,  selling  or  other¬ 
wise  offering  the  technology.  I 


S/390  platform,  and  this  is 
what  mainframe  users  have 
been  asking  for,”  said  Anders 
Lofgren,  an  analyst  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc.  in  Nor- 
well,  Mass.  Currently,  data  pro¬ 
tection  via  IBM  mainframe 
clustering  and  via  EMC 
data-mirroring  software  is  sep¬ 
arate,  but  the  collaboration 
could  link  them  for  higher  reli¬ 
ability,  analysts  said. 

Analysts  said  the  news  could 
be  a  boon  to  users  because  it 
alluded  to  tighter  integration 
of  IBM’s  mainframe  clustering 
technology  and  EMC’s  Sym¬ 
metrix  Remote  Data  Facility 
software,  which  sends  mirror 
copies  of  data  over  long-dis¬ 
tance  connections.  I 


Some  Recent  Microsoft  Patents 

1  TECHNOLOGY 

DATE  OF  PATENT 

NUMBER  I 

Computerized  purchasing 
system  and  method  for  mediating 
purchase  transactions  over  an 
interactive  network 

March  2 

5,878,141 

System  for  enabling 
information  marketplace 

Feb.  16 

5,872,850 

Interactive  entertainment 
network  system  and  method  for 
customizing  operation  thereof 
according  to  viewer  preferences 

Jan.  19 

5,861,906 

System  and  method  for  secure 
electronic-commerce  transactions 

Aug.  4,1998 

5,790,677 

SOURCE:  U.S.  PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  OFFICE.  WASHINGTON 


IBM,  EMC  Deal  Will  Tighten  Storage  Links 


Better  clustering  for  mainframe  users  seen 


HOW  FAR  WILL  YOU  GO  FOR  A  BROADER  PERSPECTIVE 

OF  SERVICE  LEVEL  MANAGEMENT? 


You  don’t  need  to  travel  far  to  learn  how  to 
maximize  your  investment  in  Service  Level 
Management  for  your  enterprise.  In  fact,  the 
13th  annual  Boole  &  Babbage  Users  Group 
(BBUG  ’99)  will  be  held  right  here  on  Earth — 
in  Las  Vegas. 

From  June  6th  though  the  10th,  Boole  & 
Babbage  will  hold  this  year’s  BBUG  meeting  at 
the  new,  exquisite  Bellagio  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas. 

Your  attendance  will  provide  insights  into  the 
next  wave  of  Service  Level  Management.  You’ll 
influence  future  product  development,  interact 
with  industry  experts,  receive  certified  training, 
and  network  with  your  peers. 


Choose  from  over  100  sessions  including: 

•  How  to  Write  Service  Level  Agreements 

•  Achieving  ROI  from  Service  Level  Management 

•  The  10  “Best  Practices”  of  Enterprise  Management 

•  Middleware  and  e-commerce  Challenges  and  Trends 

•  Maximum  Application  Availability 

•  The  Future  of  Service  Level  Management 

Keynote  speakers  will  include: 

•  Captain  James  Lovell,  Commander  of 
the  Apollo  13  and  it’s  ill-fated  mission  to 
the  moon 

•  Peter  Levine:  President  and  CEO  of 
Decision  Drivers,  a  GartnerGroup  Company 


•  Michael  Peterson;  President,  Strategic  Research  Corporation 

•  William  J.  Reedy,  Vice  President  of  Transaction  Systems, 
Marketing,  IBM  Software  Solutions  Division 

•  Tom  Rosamilia,  Vice  President  of  S/390  Software 
Development,  IBM 

Managing  disparate  systems  and  business- 
critical  applications  while  meeting  ser\dce  level 
objectives  is  no  trivial  task.  BBUG  ’99  can  help. 

So  fly  out  to  Las  Vegas  this  summer  and  learn 
how  you  can  help  make  your  organization  more 
competitive. 


Boole  &. 
Babbage 


Register  today  at  www.boole.com  or  call  800-374-7044 


“We  judge  our  network  three  ways:  performance, 
performance.  That’s  why  we  switched  to  Windows 
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performance, 
NT  Server.” 


“We  used  to  run  NetWare  and  OS/2,  but  I  thought  we  . 

could  get  better  performance  using  one  platform.  So  we  ^ 

moved  to  Microsoft^  Windows  NT^  Server.  Obviously,  it  was  y 

a  big  decision  to  switch,  but  this  network  upgrade  has 
realiy  worked  out  for  us.  Our  customers  get  faster  service. 

Our  ioan  consuitants  can  close  more  ioans.  And  the 
company  has  a  competitive  advantage.  Everybody  wins.” 


Jerry  Gross,  CIO 

Countrywide  Home  Loans,  Inc. 


Windows  NT 

Server  4.0 


L  J 


www.inicrosoft.eom/go/caseStudy/Performance  MicnSOft' 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?' 

I 


SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC..  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


^0  NEWS 

Y2K  LOCKDOWNS  TO  HIT 
ERP,  PC  VENDORS  HARD 


Slowdowns  in  ERP  sales,  PC  purchases 
to  translate  into  lean  1999 for  consultants 


BY  JULIA  KING 

EAR  2000-related 
computing  lock- 
downs  are  already 
taking  a  bite  out 
of  ERP  software 
sales,  idling  high-priced  consul¬ 
tants  who  were  booked  solid 
just  nine  months  ago. 

But  wait.  There’s  more. 

By  year’s  end,  lockdowns  are 
also  likely  to  send  PC  prices 
through  the  floor,  as  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.,  Compaq  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  scramble  to  unload  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  now  rolling  off 
production  lines  running  full- 


Stocking  Up 

How  did  the  year 2000  affect 
your  spending  last  year? 


6%  Spent  less 


Base:  September  1998  survey  of  50  Fortune 
1.000  companies 


tilt.  By  then,  analysts  said,  the 
biggest  corporations  will  have 
bought  all  of  the  hardware  they 
need  to  be  year  2000-ready.  By 
Labor  Day,  the  keys  will  have 
been  turned  on  virtually  all 
planned  lockdowns. 

Also,  few  companies  seem  to 
be  stockpiling  PCs  or  other 
products,  as  some  analysts  had 
predicted.  Less  than  25%  of 
companies  surveyed  by  Com- 
puterworld  had  any  stockpiling 
plans. 

“The  infrastructure  freezes 
will  stop  the  mad  growth  in  the 
[PC]  market,”  predicted  Carl 
Howe,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
M.iss.  That  will  kick  in  later 


this  year,  when  vendors  start  to 
aggressively  cut  prices  and  try 
to  cannibalize  one  another’s 
markets.  “Late  in  the  year  is 
when  they’ll  start  reporting 
things  turning  bad,”  he  said. 

“This  is  great  news  for  users. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
PCs,  wait  until  the  second  half 
of  1999  or  early  2000,”  Howe 
said. 

Echoes  Survey 

That  prediction  corresponds 
with  the  results  of  a  Computer- 
world  survey  last  month  of  241 
information  technology  man¬ 
agers  at  companies  with  more 
than  500  employees.  It  found 
that  48%  of  companies  are 
planning  to  extend  their  lock- 
downs  to  PCs  and  worksta¬ 
tions,  with  the  bulk  of  compa¬ 
nies  initiating  their  freezes  be¬ 
fore  July. 

The  impact  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP) 
front  has  been  more  immedi¬ 
ate.  A  deployment  slowdown 
precipitated  by  corporate  year 
2000  freezes  appears  to  al¬ 
ready  have  hit  ERP  vendors, 
who  have  issued  their  first 
round  of  bad-news  bulletins. 

SAP  AG,  PeopleSoft  Inc.  and 
Baan  Co.  all  reported  lower- 
than-expected  applications 
sales  in  last  year’s  fourth  quar¬ 
ter.  SAP  and  PeopleSoft  said 
their  revenue  growth  will  like¬ 
ly  moderate  from  41%  and  61%, 
respectively,  in  1998  to  about 
25%  each  this  year. 

Financial  analysts  said  most 
of  the  increase  is  expected  to 
come  from  services,  not  new 
sales. 

Late  last  week,  SAP  said  its 
first-quarter,  pretax  profits  are 
expected  to  “fall  significantly 
short”  of  the  total  from  a  year 
ago  because  of  “the  decreased 
demand  for  software  caused  by 
the  year  2000  effect.” 

J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.  and  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  also  reported  slower- 
than-expected  sales  in  their 
fiscal  quarters  that  ended  in 
January  and  February,  respec¬ 
tively. 


The  vendors  attributed  the 
sales  fall-off  to  a  combination 
of  the  weak  Asian  economy 
and  users  postponing  new 
software  purchases  to  focus  on 
more-pressing  year  2000  proj¬ 
ects.  That  slump  will  likely 
continue  throughout  1999. 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
Corp.,  for  example,  expects 
SAP’s  software  license  sales  to 
remain  flat. 

Industry  Directions  Inc.,  a 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  supply  chain  con¬ 
sulting  firm  is  pegging  revenue 
growth  for  all  ERP  vendors  at 
6%  in  1999  and  1%  in  2000  — 
compared  with  32%  annually 
in  the  past  three  years. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  [ERP] 
consultants  sitting  around 
waiting  for  their  next  assign¬ 
ment,”  said  David  Pyke,  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  at  Dartmouth 
College’s  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  in  Hanover,  N.H. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Freeze 

own  departmental  money  for 
pet  projects  completed  by  out¬ 
side  systems  integrators. 

Although  industry  titans 
such  as  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co., 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Fideli¬ 
ty  Investments,  SmithKline 
Beecham  and  Con¬ 
solidated  Edison 
Company  of  New 
York  all  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  freeze  sig¬ 
nificant  chunks  of 
IT  installations  later 
this  year,  most  com¬ 
panies  aren’t  plan¬ 
ning  a  total  lock- 
down. 

For  example,  just 
20%  of  241  IT  execu¬ 
tives  surveyed  in  an 
exclusive  Comput- 
erworld  poll  said  they  plan  to 
halt  all  hardware,  software  and 
services  purchases  during  the 
latter  part  of 1999. 

Of  the  executives  surveyed, 
40%  said  they  expected  year 
2000  freezes  to  reduce  their  to¬ 
tal  IT  spending  by  1%,  to  20%. 
The  good  news  for  IT  vendors 


The  slowdown  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  significant  drop  in  the 
$10  billion  U.S.  ERP  consulting 
market  —  from  30%  growth  in 
1998  to  about  10%  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tim  Bourgeois,  an 
analyst  at  Kennedy  Informa¬ 
tion  LLC  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.H. 

ERP  Comeback 

Pyke,  who  closely  follows 
the  big  consultancies,  said  he 
expects  ERP  demand  to  even¬ 
tually  come  back  strong.  But 
that  won’t  happen  until  next 
March  at  the  earliest,  as  users 
wait  “until  the  smoke  clears” 
from  the  year  2000  date 
rollover,  he  said. 

Hydro  Agri  North  America 
Inc.,  a  fertilizer  maker  in  Tam¬ 
pa,  Fla.,  put  additional  installa¬ 
tions  of  SAP’s  R/3  system  on 
hold  in  January  after  wrapping 
up  rollouts  at  three  divisions. 

The  company  doesn’t  plan  to 
even  start  evaluating  more  R/3 


is  that  80%  of  the  spending  be¬ 
ing  withheld  will  go  to  other  IT 
projects. 

Gartner  Group  Inc.  agrees.  It 
found  that  only  5%  of  all  com¬ 
panies  worldwide  plan  to  im¬ 
pose  a  complete  systems 
freeze.  That  jibes  with  what 
other  researchers  are  finding. 

More  common  are  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  planning  partial 
or  targeted  freezes. 

Edward  Yardeni, 
chief  economist  at 
Deutsche  Bank  Se¬ 
curities  in  New 
York,  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  all 
nonessential  appli¬ 
cations  that  may 
draw  resources 
away  from  year 
2000  testing  “are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  shut  out.” 
Gartner  agrees.  It 
found  that  50%  to 
60%  of  all  compa¬ 
nies  worldwide  plan  to  isolate 
a  “small  subset  of  their  [core] 
systems”  from  receiving  up¬ 
grades  or  enhancements,  said 
Lou  Marcoccio,  year  2000  re¬ 
search  director  at  the  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  research 
firm. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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rollouts  until  mid-2000,  said 
Andy  Hafer,  Hydro  Agri’s  di¬ 
rector  of  information  manage¬ 
ment. 

“We  think  we’ve  uncovered 
everything  on  the  year  2000, 
but  you  just  never  know,” 
Hafer  said.  To  be  safe,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  now  focusing  only  on 
smaller  IT  projects  “that  can 
be  tabled  if  we  find  a  big  Y2K 
bug,”  he  said. 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co.  is 
another  big  R/3  user  that’s 
holding  tight  for  now.  Though 
an  R/3  revamp  that  SAP  plans 
to  ship  later  this  year  looks  “a 
lot  more  user-friendly”  than 
the  release  that  Bristol-Myers 
runs  now,  the  company  doesn’t 
expect  to  upgrade  until  next 
spring.  That’s  because  of  a  year 
2000-related  moratorium  on 
IT  investments,  according  to 
Frank  Ragany,  director  of  an 
accounting  team  at  the  New 
York-based  maker  of  medi¬ 
cines  and  other  health  care 
products.  I 


Computerworld  senior  editors 
Craig  Stedman  and  Jaikumar 
Vijayan  and  senior  writer 
Stewart  Deck  contributed  to 
this  report. 


Shutoff 

Percentage  of  companies  that 
will  lock  down  for  year  2000 
in  the  following  areas: 

63% 

Application 

development 

63% 

Prepackaged 

software 

60% 

Midrange  hard¬ 
ware  and  servers 

48% 

PCs  or 
workstations 

46% 

ERP 

software 

46% 

Mainframe 

software 

40% 

Peripherals 

35% 

Consulting,  out¬ 
sourcing  and 
systems  integra¬ 
tion  services 

Base:  Survey  of  48  IT  managers  at  companies 
with  500  or  more  employees:  multiple 
responses  aflowed 

SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  IT  INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT.  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS 
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Gartner  Group  figures  are  based  on  a 
quarterly  survey  of  15,000  companies  in 
87  countries. 

Merrill  Lynch,  for  example,  “will  be 
very  strict”  about  making  any  changes 
to  its  core  trading  and  call-center  sys¬ 
tems,  said  John  McKinley,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  the  New  York-based 
brokerage.  He  added  that  he  doesn’t  see 
“a  significant  change”  in  the  firm’s 
overall  IT  spending  this  year. 

Even  at  companies  that  have  imposed 
“hard”  freezes,  new  IT 
projects  are  likely  to  slip 
through  the  cracks  —  es¬ 
pecially  those  driven  by 
savvy  business-unit  ex¬ 
ecutives  accustomed  to 
getting  what  they  ask  for. 

At  companies  in  which 
CIOs  are  dictating  a  sys¬ 
tems  freeze,  many  busi¬ 
ness  unit  executives  “are 
saying  ‘Yeah,  sure  I 
will,’  ”  Marcoccio  said 
sarcastically. 

“We’ll  have  a  court  of 
appeals  to  consider”  in¬ 
stalling  new  systems  that 
are  aimed  at  providing  a 
competitive  advantage, 

McKinley  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

It’s  also  true  that  many  IT  executives 
said  new  projects  aimed  at  cutting  costs 
or  creating  a  competitive  advantage 
will  continue  going  forward  because 
their  organizations  can’t  afford  to  sit 
still. 

KeySpan  Energy,  a  Brooklyn,  N.Y.- 
based  utility  that  faces  the  threat  of 
industrywide  deregulation,  doesn’t 
plan  to  defer  major  software  purchases 
but  may  delay  their 
installation  until  af¬ 
ter  the  first  quarter 
of2000. 

“The  intent  is  not 
to  slow  down  our 
forward  progress,” 
said  Rick  Siegel, 
year  2000  officer 
at  the  company. 

He  pointed  to 
KeySpan’s  plans  to 
install  a  new  Peo- 
pleSoft  Inc.  human 
resources  and  ben¬ 
efits  package  by 
year’s  end. 

Nevertheless,  analysts  expect  certain 
IT  vendors  to  be  hit  hard  by  slowing 
sales.  Particularly  vulnerable  are  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  vendors  such 
as  SAP  America  Inc.  and  PC  makers 
such  as  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

For  starters,  IT  budgets  are  going 
down.  Companies  are  planning  to  raise 
their  IT  spending  by  just  1%  this  year, 
compared  with  a  4%  rise  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  of  50  Global 
2,000  companies  by  Forrester  Research 


Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Vendor  executives  remain  cautious. 
“I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  impact  [a 
spending  freeze]  is  going  to  have  on 
revenues,  but  I’m  telling  our  salespeo¬ 
ple  not  to  wait  until  the  fourth  quarter 
—  close  your  deals  in  Q2,”  said  James 
Goodnight,  president  of  SAS  Institute 
Inc.,  a  Cary,  N.C.,  data  warehousing  and 
software  vendor. 

Added  the  CIO  of  a  small,  Hartford, 
Conn.-based  insurer  who  requested 
anonymity:  “For  the  first  time  in  years, 
our  IBM  sales  rep  is  in¬ 
terested  in  us.  I  don’t  get 
much  interest  out  of 
those  guys  unless  they’re 
not  buying  over  at  Aetna 
[Inc.]  and  Travelers 
[Corp].” 

For  its  part.  Travelers 
Property  Casualty  is 
planning  a  partial  sys¬ 
tems  freeze  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1999,  said  Di¬ 
ana  Beecher,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  for 
the  Hartford,  Conn.- 
based  insurer.  While 
some  “exceptions”  will 
be  permitted  to  upgrade 
or  enhance  systems  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Trav¬ 
elers’  “change  control  process  will  be 
more  exclusive”  than  it  normally  is  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  Beecher  said. 

Joseph  C.  Lane,  the  president  of  IBM 
Credit  Corp.,  the  sales  and  leasing  arm 
of  IBM,  said  his  unit  hasn’t  experienced 
a  negative  revenue  impact  from  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  planning  to  impose  a 
systems  lockdown. 

Still,  Lane  admitted  that  “we’re  track¬ 
ing  customer  purchasing  and  leasing 
plans  on  a  weekly 
basis”  out  of  con¬ 
cern  over  possible 
sales  slowdowns  re¬ 
sulting  from  year 
2000  lockdowns. 

“Life  goes  on,” 
said  John  Panchery, 
vice  president  of 
systems  at  the  Secu¬ 
rities  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  in  New 
York,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  (primarily  Wall 
Street  brokerages) 
typically  freeze  new 
hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  installations  for  the  last  six  weeks 
of  the  calendar  year  to  help  them  bal¬ 
ance  the  books.  Panchery  said  he  does¬ 
n’t  think  year  2000  projects  “will  affect 
much  [IT]  purchasing  —  it’s  more 
about  [allowing  new  systems  to  go]  into 
production.” 

But  systems  freezes  and  even  partial 
freezes  mean  different  things  to  differ¬ 
ent  people. 

Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  Rail 
Corp.  will  continue  building  and  in- 
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JOSEPH  C.  LANE.  PRESIDENT. 

IBM  CREDIT  CORP. 


Stalling  custom,  in-house  software  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  a  new  asset  utiliza¬ 
tion  system.  But  starting  in  September, 
the  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based  railroad  al¬ 
so  will  freeze  all  code  on  systems  that 
exchange  data  with  other  railroads. 

“We  have  an  aggressive  plan  of  work 
in  1999  to  address  pent-up  de¬ 
mand”  that  was  created  but 
not  filled  by  the  railroad’s 
1995  merger  with  Santa  Fe  Pa¬ 
cific  Corp.,  said  CIO  Bruce 
Freeman.  Currently,  Freeman 
said,  demand  for  new  appli¬ 
cations  and  other  services 
continues  to  be  four  times 
larger  than  what  the  rail¬ 
road’s  budget  can  handle. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
lockdown  spectrum  is  New 
York-based  Guy  Carpenter  & 

Co.,  which  completed  all  of 
its  mainframe  code  remediation  last 
year  and  is  testing  it  this  year.  The  $450 
million  reinsurance  company  “has  es¬ 
sentially  already  pulled  the  plug  on 
[changes  and  enhancements]  on  the 
mainframe  other  than  if  there’s  a  crisis,” 
said  CIO  John  Cropper.  He  said  IT  also 


will  continue  developing  new  applica¬ 
tions  but  will  hold  back  on  using  them. 
“No  project  has  deliverables  from  Sept. 
1, 1999,  to  March  1,  2000.  That  means  no 
installations  and  no  deployments,”  he 
said. 

Cropper  said  he  expects  the  dual 
strategy  will  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  hardware  and 
software  purchases,  espe¬ 
cially  PCs,  which  the  firm 
upgrades  on  a  rolling  basis 
every  three  years. 

One  federal  IT  chief  is 
seeing  it  differently.  “If 
we’re  not  going  to  be  imple¬ 
menting  [from  September 
1999  to  March  2000],  buying 
probably  isn’t  in  our  plans,” 
said  Kathy  Adams,  chair¬ 
woman  of  the  Federal  Chief 
Information  Officers’  com¬ 
mittee  on  year  2000  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  chief  for  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Administration  in  Baltimore. 

But  to  handle  software  changes  re¬ 
quired  before  September,  federal  agen¬ 
cies  will  “see  a  lot  of  [spending  and  in¬ 
stallation]  activity  earlier,”  she  said.  I 
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A  true  enterprise 
class  server  that 
provides  exceptional 
performance, 
reliability  and 
manageability. 

Intel*  Pentium*!!  Xeon™  processor,  400MHz  or^SOMH^ 

Quad  processing  capable,  one  (1)  processor  standard 
512KB,  1MB  or  2MB  internal  second  level  ECC  cache 
256MB  buffered  ECC  EDO  DRAM  (4GB  max) 


Storage  Bays 


Four  (4)  front  accessible  bays:  one  (1)  3.5”  drive^ 
(occupied  with  3.5”  floppy),  three  (3)  5.25”  half-height 
(one  {1}  occupied  with  CD-ROM),  six  (6)  3.5”  hot-swap 
,  .>W./'^//>>eA?y»/SCAbays  with  1”  height  support.  Optional  second  cage 
TO  supports  six  (6)  additional  1”  hot-swap  drive  bays.  All 

r  '  hot-swap  drive  bays  support  ultra2-wide  SCSl-3  (LVDS) 
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Hot-Swap  Capacity 


54GB  using  9GB  1”  devices  or  108GB  with  optional 
second  hot-swap  cage 
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shared,  one  (1)  PC!  slot  occupied  with  network  interface 
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NEWS 

IT’S  OFFICIAL:  MICROSOFT 
IS  MAGNFT  FOR  LAWSUITS 


Plaintiffs  say  battling  the  software  giant 
takes  its  toll  on  personal  life  and  business 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

T’S  REALLY  the  equivalent 
of  working  a  second  job,” 
said  Keith  Blackwell,  CEO 
of  tiny  Bristol  Technology 
Inc.  He  spends  40  to  50 
hours  per  week  tending  to  his 
lawsuit  against  $14  billion  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  had  to  tap 
another  executive  as  president 
to  take  over  daily  operations  of 
the  company. 

Microsoft  “told  us  they  have 
over  70  attorneys  working  on 
our  case,”  Blackwell  sighed. 
“We  barely  have  that  many  em¬ 
ployees.” 

Blackwell  isn’t  the  only  one 
suing  Microsoft,  the  industry’s 
newest  lawsuit  magnet. 

Companies  and  individuals 
have  filed  42  federal  cases 
against  the  vendor  during  the 
past  18  months  —  more  than 
against  fellow  software  giants 
IBM,  Oracle  Corp.  and  even 
that  well-known  legal  target 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  (see  chart).  In  fact, 
Microsoft  is  fighting  more  le¬ 


gal  claims  than  at  any  time  in 
its  24-year  history. 

Some  litigants  are  piling  pri¬ 
vate  lawsuits  onto  the  federal 
antitrust  case;  others  are  entre¬ 
preneurs  who  believe  Micro¬ 
soft  has  stolen  their  technolo¬ 
gy.  The  suits  range  from  patent 
and  copyright  infringement, 
contract  disputes  and  product 
liability  to  the  claim  by  a  feder¬ 
al  prisoner  in  West  Virginia 
that  Microsoft  Chairman  and 
CEO  Bill  Gates  violated  his 
civil  rights. 

Microsoft  has  denied  all 
charges. 

There’s  no  doubt  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice’s  anti¬ 
trust  case  has  sparked  some  of 
the  litigation.  For  example. 
Gravity  Inc.,  a  document  man¬ 
agement  vendor  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  filed  a  class-action  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  Microsoft 
and  three  PC  makers  last 
month  —  in  the  same  U.S  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Washington  and 
before  the  same  judge  as  the 
Justice  Department’s  case. 


Microsoft  also  faces  at  least 
five  other  antitrust  suits.  Yet 
Tom  Burt,  head  of  Microsoft’s 
litigation  group,  maintained 
that  the  onslaught  has  little  to 
do  with  the  very  visible  Justice 
Department  case. 

“What’s  really  happening 
here  is  Microsoft  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  success,  [which] 
tends  to  cause  some  people  to 
file  lawsuits  in  order  to  share 
in  the  success,”  said  Burt,  who 
reviews  every  case  filed 
against  the  company. 

As  many  plaintiffs  are  dis¬ 
covering,  Microsoft  is  a  tough 
cookie  both  in  and  out  of  court. 
In  most  cases,  Microsoft,  with 
its  120  in-house  and  at  least  55 
outside  lawyers,  has  far  more 
courtroom  experience  than  its 
opponents. 

Yet  because  Microsoft  typi¬ 
cally  contests  every  little  issue 
in  every  case  —  and  faces  so 
many  cases  —  it  could  be 
stretched  thin,  said  Mark  Pat¬ 
terson,  an  associate  law  profes¬ 
sor  at  Fordham  University  in 
New  York. 

“They  can  always  hire  more 
outside  counsel,”  he  said,  “but 
it’s  a  burden”  to  face  so  many 
cases  at  once. 


Microsoft’s  internal  legal 
team  is  hiring,  but  Burt  de¬ 
clined  to  say  how  many 
lawyers  he’s  looking  for.  The 
company’s  general  and  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  jumped  41%  last 
quarter  to  $149  million,  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  increased  legal 
work. 

After  the  Justice  Depart- 


Legal  Targets 

Number  of  federal  lawsuits  filed 
against  a  sampling  of  large  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  since  October  1997* 


1  VENDOR  LAWSUITS 

.  ^ 

'  Microsoft  Corp. 

42 

IBM 

35 

Computer  Associates 
International  Inc. 

28 

Oracle  Corp. 

9 

’  Doesn’t  include  lawsuits  filed 
in  state  or  local  courts 

ment  suit  ends,  Microsoft  is 
due  to  face  Blackwell’s  Bristol 
Technology  in  another  anti¬ 
trust  trial  scheduled  for  June  1. 

Bristol,  a  small  tools  vendor 
in  Danbury,  Conn.,  sued  Mi¬ 
crosoft  last  August;  charging 
anticompetitive  violations  af¬ 
ter  Microsoft  refused  to  re-up 
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on  a  contract  to  provide  Bristol 
with  its  Windows  NT  code. 

Blackwell  started  the  com¬ 
pany  with  his  wife  and  brother 
in  1991.  Bristol  is  profitable,  he 
said,  and  has  hoarded  “sig¬ 
nificant”  cash  reserves  that 
now  finance  the  suit.  But  the 
money  won’t  last  forever.  “If 
we  lose,  it  will  wipe  out  years 
of  cash  balances.  We  [will] 
have  to  figure  out  how  to  move 
into  new  products  and  go  on,” 
Blackwell  said. 

The  company  has  also  lost 
potential  customers  because  of 
the  suit,  he  added.  Most  sur¬ 
prising,  Blackwell  said,  is  the 
personal  toll  the  case  has  taken 
so  far.  For  example,  Microsoft 
lawyers  deposed  Blackwell  on 
the  September  morning  after 
he  was  up  until  3  a.m.  for  the 
birth  of  his  third  child.  Two 
weeks  later,  his  wife,  Bristol 
co-founder  Jean  Blackwell,  had 
to  bring  the  infant  girl  to  her 
own  deposition. 

Mark  Tornetta,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  software  consultant  in 
Windermere,  Fla.,  is  suing  Mi¬ 
crosoft  for  allegedly  stomping 
on  his  patents  for  online  real 
estate  searching  technology. 

“I  actually  like  Microsoft. 
But  they  infringe,”  the  37-year- 
old  Tornetta  said.  “If  they  real¬ 
ly  want  to  do  [online  real  es¬ 
tate  listings],  they  should  take 
a  license.  That’s  the  way  the 
process  works.” 

Tornetta  claimed  that  he 
tried  twice,  via  letter,  to  coax 


3  Years  and  Counting  -  For  the  Principle  of  It 


Caldera  struggles  to  keep  the  faith 

as  it  waits  to  take  its  shot  at  Microsoft 


BY  Kie/I  S.  NASH 

OREM,  UTAH 

Some  observers  say  Linux  ven¬ 
dor  Caldera  Inc.  is  foolish  to 
pursue  its  July  1996  antitrust 
lawsuit  against  Microsoft 
Corp.  Why  spend  years  fight¬ 
ing  a  company  400  times  your 
size  over  a  washed-up  tech¬ 
nology  like  the  DOS  operating 
system? 

Crazy,  right? 

Not  to  Bryan  Sparks,  Cal¬ 
dera’s  37-year-old  president 
and  CEO.  Nor  to  Ray  Noorda, 
the  billionaire  founder  of  Nov¬ 
ell  Inc.  and  the  longtime  Mi¬ 
crosoft  nemesis  who’s  quietly 
bankrolling  the  suit.  In  1994, 


Noorda  put  up  the  money  to 
start  Caldera,  which  was  built 
on  some  sidelined  Linux  work 
originally  started  at  Novell. 
Then,  on  July  23,  1996,  Novell 
sold  Caldera  the  rights  to  DR- 
DOS.  That  same  day,  the  law¬ 
suit  was  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Caldera  claimed  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  illegally  used  its  mar¬ 
ket  power  to  prevent  rival  DR- 
DOS  from  competing.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Microsoft  intentionally 
spread  fear  among  users  and 
developers  that  DR-DOS 
wouldn’t  work  with  Windows 
3.1,  Caldera  said.  Microsoft 
also  illegally  tied  MS-DOS  to 


Windows  95,  Caldera  alleged. 

The  litigation  won’t  bank¬ 
rupt  Caldera,  company  offi¬ 
cials  maintained,  because  its 
lawyers  are  working  for  a  con¬ 
tingency  fee  —  a  cut  of  what¬ 
ever  damages  may  be  won  — 
and  Noorda  is  paying  the 


lawyers’  incidental  legal  ex¬ 
penses.  On  the  up  side.  Caldera 
has  suggested  that  Microsoft 
pay  $1.6  billion  to  atone  for  its 
alleged  sins. 

Noorda  declined  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story.  However, 
Ralph  Yarro,  president  and 


CEO  of  The  Canopy  Group, 
the  Noorda  family  trust,  said 
the  Microsoft  suit  is  a  matter  of 
principle  for  the  74-year-old 
Noorda. 

“Caldera  was  an  opportunity 
to  create  alternatives  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  We  have  attended 
some  depositions  and  all  of  the 
hearings,  so  we  are  very  in¬ 
volved,”  Yarro  said,  speaking  of 
himself  and  Noorda. 

Sparks  said  he 
remains  confident. 
“We  have  a  good 
case,  perhaps  the 
best  case”  against 
Microsoft,  he  said, 
his  blue  eyes  un¬ 
blinking.  “It  would 
be  sad  if  we  wouldn’t  have  act¬ 
ed  on  it  —  if,  10  years  from 
now,  Microsoft  is  three  times 
the  size  of  GE  and  we  had  a 
case  that  could  have  made 
some  difference.” 

The  case  has  chugged  on  for 
three  years,  with  confronta¬ 


tions  both  inside  and  outside 
the  courthouse.  For  example, 
in  a  four-page  press  release  last 
month,  Microsoft  outlined 
nine  motions  for  summary 
judgment  that  essentially 
asked  the  judge  to  dismiss 
most  of  the  case. 

“Many  of  Caldera’s  allega¬ 
tions  merely  recycle  claims 
that  the  [government]  re¬ 
viewed  years  ago  and  decided 
were  groundless,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said,  referring  to  federal 
investigations  of  Microsoft’s 
business  practices  in  the  early 
1990s  that  led  to  the  vendor 
signing  a  consent  decree.  But 
Microsoft  calling  the  govern¬ 
ment  accusations  “groundless” 
is  revisionist  history.  Sparks 
fumed.  “If  that  were  so,  they 
wouldn’t  have  agreed  to  a  con¬ 
sent  decree,”  he  said. 

Yet  Caldera  can’t  fully  re¬ 
spond  to  the  press  release 
without  violating  a  protective 
order  keeping  most  of  the 


CALDERA  CEO  BRYAN 
SPARKS  says  someone 
has  to  stop  the  Microsoft 
monopoly.  “Where  will  the 
Innovation  come  from? 

I  don’t  want  to  be  a  Win¬ 
dows  programmer” 
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Microsoft  into  licensing  his 
technology,  but  the  software 
giant  didn’t  bite.  A  suit  was  his 
only  recourse,  he  said. 

Tornetta’s  business  model  is 
to  license  his  technology  and, 
failing  that,  to  sue  companies 
that  seem  to  infringe  on  his 
patent.  Funding  the  Microsoft 
suit  and  others  is  no  problem, 
he  said.  “The  actual  licensing 
price  has  all  those  costs  incor¬ 
porated  into  it,”  he  explained. 

His  lawyer  works  on  a  con¬ 
tingency  fee,  which  means  he 
gets  a  percentage  cut  of  the 
financial  damages  Microsoft 
must  pay  if  he  wins. 

The  Tornetta  approach  isn’t 
unusual,  said  Ron  Laurie,  a 
patent  lawyer  at  Skadden  Arps 
Slate  Meagher  &  Flom  LLP  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  “You  have  a 
lawyer  investing  in  his  future 
by  working  for  free  for  a  few 
years  to  get  30%  of  some  huge 
fee  later  on,”  Laurie  said. 

Contingency  fees  are  also 
driving  a  state-level  class-ac¬ 
tion  suit  filed  in  California  last 
month,  accusing  Microsoft  of 
abusing  its  monopoly  power  to 
force  PC  buyers  to  take  its 
Windows  operating  system. 
Charles  Lingo,  a  62-year-old 
retired  medical  instrument  re¬ 
pairman  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said 
he  tried  at  least  twice  to  get  re¬ 
funds  on  Windows  95.  “I  resent 
being  forced  to  buy  something 
I  don’t  like  and  don’t  want.  I  fi¬ 
nally  got  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,”  Lingo  said.  And 


case’s  material  secret  from  the 
public.  “They  tied  my  hands,” 
Sparks  said. 

Microsoft  is  simply  defend¬ 
ing  itself,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

The  lawsuit  has  taken  a  busi¬ 
ness  toll  on  Caldera.  Sparks 
said  he  wants  to  take  the  com¬ 
pany  public  but  received  a  dis¬ 
heartening  response  to  a  1997 
Wall  Street  road  show.  “It 
loomed  large  that  this  lawsuit 
was  there,”  he  said. 

Instead,  Sparks  has  looked 
on  while  other  Linux  vendors 
—  archrival  Red  Hat  Software 
Inc.  in  particular  —  won  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  investments 
from  high-powered  players 
such  as  Intel  Corp.  and  IBM. 
Linux  is  hot,  but  Caldera  isn’t. 

“We  didn’t  necessarily  need 
the  money.  The  business  is  do¬ 
ing  OK,”  Sparks  said.  “But  as 
far  as  branding  and  momen¬ 
tum  and  relationships.  ...  ” 
Then  his  voice  trailed  off.  I 
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he  hired  four  law  firms  to  help. 

“Nobody’s  going  to  get  rich, 
other  than  possibly  Microsoft’s 
lawyers  and  the  ones  taking  it 
on  contingency,”  he  said.  “But 
it’s  principle.” 


Some  plaintiffs  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  their  cause  is  right  but  are 
wary  of  Microsoft’s  might. 

Mike  Doyle,  the  founder  of 
Eolas  Technologies  Inc.,  hired 
a  public  relations  firm  to  issue 


press  releases  announcing  his 
patent  infringement  case 
against  Microsoft  last  month. 
Yet  the  Chicago-based  soft¬ 
ware  developer  wouldn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  it  much  in  an  interview. 


for  fear  of  tipping  off  —  and 
ticking  off —  his  adversary. 

“We’re  taking  on  the  biggest 
[software]  company  on  the 
planet  and  have  to  be  careful 
about  how  we  do  that.”  I 
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MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

Digital  dossiers 


I  WAS  CHECKING  my  luggage  at  the  San  Francisco  airport  one 
hectic  morning  when  the  clerk  examining  my  ticket  saw  that  I’d 
scrawled  someone’s  phone  number  on  the  back  of  it.  “You  can’t 
write  on  this!  That’s  not  allowed,”  she  scolded.  Feeling  rather 
full  of  myself  that  day,  I  snapped  back,  “What  are  you  going  to 
do,  make  a  note  in  my  permanent  record?” 

The  people  behind  me  chuckled  at  this  foolish  display  of  defiance, 
no  doubt  relieved  it  wasn’t  their  luggage  in  the  hands  of  a  now-irate 


airline  employee. 

That  childhood  specter  of  a  per¬ 
manent  record  lurking  somewhere 
flashed  through  my  mind  again 
last  week  when  Novell  officials 
unveiled  their  plans  for  the  “Digi¬ 
tal  Me”  technology.  This  software 
would  enable  the  creation  of  a 
kind  of  digital  “identity  vault”  for 
storing  all  sorts  of  personal  or 
business  information  online  (see 
story  in  this  week’s  news  section). 

Once  it  ships  later  this  year,  it  will 
be  part  of  the  first  wave  of  new 
application  types  that  leverage  the  power  of 
network  directories  and  standard  Internet 
protocols,  offering  us  capabilities  we  didn’t 
even  know  we  wanted. 

The  seductive  appeal  of  creating  your  own 
“digital  persona”  —  a  kind  of  online  wallet 
where  you  stash  everything  from  insurance 
information  to  credit-card  numbers  —  is  the 
control  you  can  supposedly  exercise  over 


who  sees  what  information.  And 
control  is  a  huge  concept  in  these 
days  of  escalating  privacy  con¬ 
cerns. 

Yet  there’s  no  question  that 
technology  like  this  can  and  will 
pull  us  another  step  closer  to  that 
invasive  world  of  “electronic 
dossiers”  that  the  privacy  advo¬ 
cates  get  so  spun  up  about.  The 
hopeful  aspect  that  I  see  with  an 
online  digital  persona  —  as  it 
becomes  our  permanent  record  of 
the  future  —  is  that  we’ll  actually 
know  what’s  in  there.  If  there’s  going  to  be  a 
dossier  on  me  (and  I  assume  there  are  plenty 
already).  I’d  rather  know  about  it  than  worry 
about  it. 

But  I  must  admit  that  I  shudder  to  think 
what  my  airline  passenger  behavior  profile 
will  say. 

I’m  still  amazed  that  my  luggage  didn’t  end 
up  in  Nepal  that  day.  I 
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JOHN  GANTZ 

Those  surfing  IT’s 
next  wave  may 
not  be  like  you 

SURELY  YOU’VE  SEEN  enough 

surfer-movie  footage  to  know  what 
it  means  to  “shoot  the  curl.”  That’s 
when  you  hunker  down  on  your  board 
and  surf  under  the  curling  lip  of  the 
wave.  The  bigger  the  wave,  the  more 
adrenaline. 

I  don’t  care  how  Caspar  Milquetoast-like  you 
are.  Soon  you  will  be  shooting  the  curl.  Figura¬ 
tively,  anyway. 

No,  I’m  not  talking  about  the  year  2000.  That 
will  come  and  go.  I’m  talking  about  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  after  civilization  as  we  know  it  doesn’t  crum¬ 
ble  and  planes  don’t  fall 
out  of  the  sky. 

The  wave,  of  course,  is 
the  explosion  of  users  and 
devices  on  our  networks 
—  from  a  few  hundred 
million  this  year  to  bil¬ 
lions  by  2003.  It’s  the 
growth  of  the  online  busi¬ 
ness  world  embodied  by  a 
level  of  Internet  com¬ 
merce  that  is  supposed  to 
grow  from  $50  billion  in 
1998  to  $1.3  trillion  in 
2003.  Not  only  all  your 
company’s  customers,  but 
also  your  customers’  customers.  And  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Unfortunately,  if  you’re  an  IT  professional,  you 
may  be  trying  to  shoot  the  curl  on  something 
more  akin  to  a  pool  toy  than  a  Burton  board. 

The  key  problem  you  face  is  twofold: 

■  There  won’t  be  enough  competent  profession¬ 
als  to  go  around  (even  after  the  Y2Kers  get  re¬ 
assigned). 

■  The  job  profile  to  be  upwardly  mobile  in  the 
online  market  doesn’t  look  much  like  that  of  a  tra¬ 
ditional  IT  professional. 

According  to  research  conducted  by  my  compa¬ 
ny,  International  Data  Corp.,  attrition  in  the  ranks 
and  growth  in  demand  will  create  openings  in  the 
U.S.  for  more  than  400,000  IT  professionals  this 
year.  Yet  the  supply  is  unlikely  to  hit  300,000. 

This  is  nothing  new.  But  what  is  new  are  the 
following  two  findings  uncovered  by  my  compa¬ 
ny’s  psychographic  research  on  the  people  dri¬ 
ving  the  new  Web  applications: 

■  They  don’t  have  IT  titles. 

■  They  don’t  have  IT  personalities. 

IT  and  Internet  executives  are  almost  polar 
opposites:  IT  professionals  ranked  themselves  as 
cautious,  Internet  executives  as  risk-takers.  IT 
professionals  were  more  pessimistic  than  opti¬ 
mistic:  Internet  executives  defined  optimists.  IT 
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executives  preferred  tested  methods  and  ideas; 
most  Internet  executives  classified  themselves  as 
early  adopters. 

With  luck,  we’re  talking  yin  and  yang  —  com¬ 
plementary  traits  that  will  help  companies  deal 
with  life  after  the  year  2000.  Without  luck,  we’re 
looking  at  the  rapid  diminishment  of  the  IT  pro¬ 
fession  back  into  the  bowels  of  the  organization, 
along  with  administrative  services,  PBX  opera¬ 
tions  and  facilities  management. 

For  individuals  in  the  IT  profession,  the  writing 
is  on  the  wall:  You’ll  either  need  to  have  arcane 
skills  for  which  companies  will  pay,  no  matter 
what  your  personality,  or  you’ll  need  to  assume 
the  demeanor  of  a  marketing  professional  and 
remake  your  persona. 

If  I  were  an  IT  manager  or  CIO,  I’d  begin  to 
adjust  my  job  descriptions  and  applicant-screen¬ 
ing  methods  to  crank  up  the  dial  on  interpersonal 
skills  and  business  training.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Talk  of  high-tech 
‘bubble’  economy 
is  overheated 

By  any  objective  criteria,  the 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  is  an 
odd  way  to  track  the  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  of  U.S.  stocks.  It  consists  of  an 
arbitrary  list  of  just  30  companies;  it’s 
not  purely  an  “average”;  some  of  the  cho¬ 
sen  companies  aren’t  actually  “industri¬ 
al”;  and  its  underlying  calculations  aren’t 
even  weighted  by  each  company’s  mar¬ 
ket  capitalization. 
Why  should  anyone 
care  if  this  meaning¬ 
less  number  reaches 
10,000? 

And  yet  the  Dow’s  70- 
year  heritage  still  makes  it 
the  simplest  way  to  make 
sense  of  this  wonderful 
bull  run.  Just  think  back  a 
bit.  As  recently  as  the  late 
1980s,  Japan’s  Nikkei  stock 
average  topped  30,000, 
while  the  Dow  fell  as  low 
as  1,700.  From  those 
extremes,  the  Dow  has 
risen  nearly  sixfold  and  the  Nikkei  fallen  by  more 
than  half,  combining  for  an  astounding  twelvefold 
swing.  For  the  first  time  since  the  1920s,  the  Dow 
has  tripled  in  a  single  decade. 

That  has  led  many  commentators  to  suggest 
that  the  Japanese  “bubble”  economy  of  the  late 
1980s  and  the  U.S.  prosperity  of  today  might  have 
a  great  deal  in  common.  However,  too  often,  the 
word  bubble  is  used  sloppily,  unintentionally  mis- 
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representing  what’s  actually  going  on.  Bubble  sug¬ 
gests  something  light,  without  foundation  and 
easily  burst,  but  stock  prices  are  mostly  grounded 
in  what  people  really  believe.  Those  beliefs  are 
usually  much  more  rational  than  many  commen¬ 
tators  seem  to  realize. 

The  Nikkei  reached  30,000  because,  in  the  late 
1980s,  investors  expected  Japanese  companies  to 
dominate  much  of  the  global  economy,  including 
such  high-growth  sectors  as  computers,  semicon¬ 
ductors,  telecommunications  and  finance.  If  that 
had  happened,  the  Nikkei  would  surely  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise.  Bubbles  of  irrationality  were,  of 
course,  also  a  significant  part  of  the  story,  as 
demonstrated  by  Tokyo’s  truly  astronomical  land 
prices.  But  the  underlying  driver  was  economic 
dynamism. 

However,  by  the  early  1990s,  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  world  had  vastly  overrated  Japan’s 
capabilities,  and  the  Nikkei  has  been  lagging  ever 
since.  Thus,  the  real  lesson  wasn’t  that  investors 
had  irrationally  bid  up  Japanese  stocks,  but  that 
they  had  seriously  miscalculated  the  outlook  for 
Japanese  companies  and  the  Japanese  economy. 
There’s  a  huge  difference  between  being  irra¬ 
tional  and  simply  being  wrong. 

Similar  distinctions  should  be  applied  to 
today’s  U.S.  prosperity.  Current  investor  enthusi¬ 


asm  is  ultimately  grounded  in  the  prevailing 
worldwide  consensus  that  U.S.  companies  and  the 
U.S.  economy  are  destined  to  thrive  in  the  rapidly 
changing,  global,  post-Cold  War,  high-tech  econo¬ 
my  of  the  early  21st  century. 

Once  again,  irrationalities  have  proved  un¬ 
avoidable.  It’s  scary  how  many  people  seem  to 
believe  that  business  cycles  have  somehow  been 
magically  repealed  and  that  —  regardless  of  the 
contributions  of  telephony,  radio,  television,  elec¬ 
tricity,  automobiles  and  airplanes  —  the  Internet 
somehow  changes  everything.  But  as  with  Japan, 
the  irrational  subplots  aren’t  nearly  as  compelling 
as  the  underlying  global  consensus. 

Consequently,  the  real  question  isn’t  whether 
investors  are  rational  or  irrational,  but  whether 
our  basic  beliefs  about  our  companies  and  our 
economy  are  accurate.  If  they  are,  stocks  will 
fluctuate,  but  they  won’t  collapse.  If  our  thinking 
is  as  wrong  about  the  U.S.  today  as  it  once  was 
about  Japan,  then  stocks  will  fall  precipitously.  I 
don’t  think  it  is. 

But  even  if  the  future  proves  otherwise,  it  still 
wouldn’t  mean  that  today’s  prices  are  nothing  but 
a  bubble  —  it  would  mean  that  America’s  tech¬ 
nology-driven  competitiveness  either  didn’t  last 
or  had  proved  illusory.  You  can’t  get  much  more 
rational  than  that.  I 
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Beware  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  deals 

I  READ  your  article 
“Paths  to  a  Better 
Deal”  [CW,  Jan.  11] 
with  both  interest  and 
dread. 

I  have  a  couple  of 
thoughts:  First,  neither 
hardware  nor  large  soft¬ 
ware  packages  are  com¬ 
modity  items.  A  Sun 
server  isn’t  the  same  as 
an  SGI  server,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  You  may  save  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  deal,  but 
you  may  lose  millions  by 
choosing  the  wrong 
product. 

Second,  vendors  aren’t 
equally  viable  nor  are 
they  necessarily  equally 
able  to  support  and 
enhance  their  products. 
What  will  it  cost  you  if 
the  vendor  goes  out  of 
business  or  can’t  support 
you  successfully? 

Third,  be  wary  of  a 
deal  with  a  vendor  in 
which  you  agree  to  be  a 
reference  site  or  act  as  a 
beta  tester.  Given  that 


you  aren’t  paying  the 
same  amount  as  other 
customers,  you  may  very 
well  not  be  treated  as 
well  as  the  vendor’s 
other  customers. 

You  have  to  look  at 
your  purchases  as  strate¬ 
gic  assets  for  your  busi¬ 
nesses.  Don’t  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 
Bill  Winett 

Director  of  internal  systems 
Wired  Digital 
San  Ramon,  Calif. 
billw@wired.com 


Respecting  the  whole 
team  is  key  to  growth 

AUL  A.  Strass- 
mann’s  article 
“Women  take  over” 
[CW,  Feb.  4]  was  a  joy  to 
read  and  once  again 
reveals  Computerworld's 
ability  to  convey  events 
from  the  perspective  of 
those  involved. 

We  are  in  a  world  in 
which  the  movement  of 
voice,  data  and  image  is 
now  the  essential  com¬ 
ponent  that  defines  the 


way  we  relate  to  one 
another  as  individuals, 
enterprises  and  societies. 

A  company’s  business 
philosophy  should  be 
based  on  team  manage¬ 
ment,  accessibility  and 
respect  for  the  entire 
team,  including  women. 

Customers  want 
increased  levels  of  per¬ 
sonalization.  Learning 
how  to  manage  this  vir¬ 
tual  conversation  is  the 
key  to  customer  relation¬ 
ships  that  will  drive 
increased  loyalty  and 
value  exchange.  The 
result  is  a  business  rec¬ 
ognized  for  its  superior 
products,  services  and 
the  powerful  relation¬ 
ships  it  has  fostered. 

Measuring  and 
rewarding  people  for 
retaining  and  growing 
customers  vs.  acquiring 
new  customers  is  a 
major  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  shift  for  most 
companies. 

Jimmy  Castro 
Member  of  the  Greater  Austin 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Austin.  Texas 
jimmycastro@hotmail.com 


Beanie  buzzword  for 
baby  accountants 

I  WAS  READING  the 
“Buzzwords”  article 
[CW,  Jan.  25]  and 
came  up  with  either  a 
question  or  a  statement 
(not  sure  which). 

If  a  greenbean  is  a 
“fresh-out-of-college 
consultant  with  limited 
job  skills,”  does  that 
make  a  fresh-out-of-col- 
lege  accountant  a 
“beanie  baby”? 

You  know,  like  a  just- 
born  bean  counter? 

Pam  Costa 
Informix  Corp. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
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•  lT)ie  Radcati  Group.  Inc.  study  sponsored  by  Lotus  Devetopment  Corporation  and  Microsofl  Corporatirx).  October  1998.  ^Reliability  data  based  on  actual  customer  deployments,  more  details  at  http://wvm.microsoftcom/ei<cnange/55/casestudies/reliability.blm. 
Corporation.  O  1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsofl  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarirs  or  trademarfrs  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  products  • 
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As  you  evaluate  the  best  messaging  and  collaboration  server  on  which  to  standardize 
your  IT  infrastructure,  you  want  the  facts  to  make  the  best  long-term  decision  for  your 
company.  With  Microsoft®  Exchange  Server  you  get  low  TCO,  high  availability,  and 
high  scalability.  Plus,  Exchange  is  a  choice  that  puts  you  in  good  company,  with 
widespread  adoption  among  such  demanding  enterprise  customers  as  Dell,  Merrill  Lynch, 
Northrop  Grumman,  Siemens,  and  Toys  “R”  Us.  If  you  need  more  facts  or  to  get  your 
free  Exchange  Evaluation  &  Migration  Kit,  visit  www.microsoft.com/exchange/ 

Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?- 


Reliability  results  vary  based  on  server  hardware,  server  software,  performance  monitoring  and  adopting  best  practices  for  operations,  aglectronic  Mail  and  Messaging  Systems  Newsletter,  February  5,  1999  and  data  from  Microsoft 
and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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DON  TAPSCOTT 

Heed  the  lesson 
that  the  reeording 
industry  ignored 

PUNISHMENT  CAN  BE  swift  for 

those  who  underestimate  the  Web’s 
power.  Just  ask  the  dumbstruck 
recording  industry  executives  who 
ignored  warnings  that  the  Internet 
would  take  the  legs  out  from  under  the 
existing  music  distribution  business. 

The  source  of  their  grief  is  MP3.  That’s 
the  software  that  compresses  audio  files 
down  to  a  very  small  size.  With  a  stan¬ 
dard  Net  connection,  it  takes  only  a  few 

minutes  to  download 
a  song  that  has  been 
MP3-compressed. 
Quality  is  almost  as 
good  as  a  CD. 

MP3  enthusiasts  use 
freely  available  software 
to  convert  CD  tracks  into 
MP3  files  and  post  them 
on  the  Web  for  fellow 
Netizens  to  enjoy.  More 
than  20,000  tunes  are 
already  up  for  grabs. 
Legions  of  young  Web 
surfers  are  routinely 
downloading  from  the  Web  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  today’s  most  popular  music  without 
paying  anyone  a  penny. 

Most  of  that  activity  is  illegal.  But  to  the  kids, 
it’s  wildly  convenient  and  cost-effective.  As  for 
legality,  they  either  don’t  know  or  don’t  care.  Nor 
do  they  have  any  intention  of  stopping  such 
behavior  soon.  Each  day,  more  kids  join  in  the  fun. 

Consider  the  position  of  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr., 
CEO  of  Seagram  Co.,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
converting  Seagram  from  a  relatively  Internet- 
proof  liquor  company  into  a  completely  Internet- 
vulnerable  entertainment  giant 
Bronfman’s  spending  $10.4  billion  to  buy  Poly¬ 
gram  NV  and  create  Universal  Music  Group,  the 
world’s  largest  recording  company. 

A  stock  analyst  recently  asked  why  anyone 
would  buy  the  new  company’s  CDs  when  they 
could  get  the  music  free  on  the  Web. 

“Obviously,  for  the  same  reason  we  don’t  go 
through  red  lights.  I  don’t  think  the  majority  of 
people  have  no  conscience  that  they  would  delib¬ 
erately  attempt  to  do  illegal  things,”  Bronfman 
snapped.  “If  you  are  actually  a  consumer  and 
using  MP3,  you  would  know  it  takes  hours  and 
hours  and  hours  to  download  one  song  and  the 
quality  would  be  really  quite  poor.” 

Such  fiction  illustrates  why  the  recording 
industry  has  no  one  to  blame  but  itself  for  this 
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crisis.  Music  distribution  via  the  Internet  was  pre¬ 
dicted  years  ago  by  many,  but  the  recording  com¬ 
panies  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  reality. 
They  were  fixated  on  their  total  control  over  the 
distribution  channel  of  CDs  and  music  stores. 

But  the  logic  of  the  Internet  can’t  be  denied. 
CDs  are  expensive  and  force  people  to  buy  a 
dozen  songs  when  they  really  want  only  one  or 
two.  Downloading  individual  songs  from  the  Web 
is  overwhelmingly  more  logical,  practical  and 
cheaper. 

What  the  recording  industry  should  have  done 
is  taken  the  initiative  and  developed  the  systems 
and  technologies  to  sell  songs  via  the  Web  and 
prevent  unauthorized  duplication.  They’re  scram¬ 
bling  to  put  in  place  such  a  system  now,  but  it  may 
be  too  late.  MP3  technology  will  be  hard  to  dis¬ 
lodge,  and  many  kids  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  good  life  of  free  music. 

This  sorry  episode  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
business  decision-makers.  The  Internet  changes 
everything.  You  may  not  like  the  direction  it’s  tak¬ 
ing  your  company  or  industry,  but  denial  won’t 
stop  the  Net  from  making  its  presence  felt.  When 
it  comes  to  the  Internet,  acknowledging  reality  is 
the  first  prerequisite  to  a  successful  strategy.  I 


ALLAN  E.  ALTER 

How  to  make  the 
pending  Y2K  laws 
work  for  IT 


ON  CAPITOL  HILL,  four  bills  limit¬ 
ing  year  2000  lawsuits  are  rum¬ 
bling  through  the  corridors;  a 
fifth  may  soon  follow. 

S.  96,  S.  461,  H.R.  192 
and  H.R.  775  would 
make  it  tougher  to 
sue  information  tech¬ 
nology  vendors  and 
consultants.  These 
bills,  pushed  by  the 
high-tech  industry, 
would  protect  its 
executives  and  limit  dam¬ 
ages  to  paltry  amounts 
under  vaguely  worded 
conditions. 

They  aren’t  good  for  corporate  IT,  but  we 
should  work  with  the  bills’  sponsors  anyway.  It’s 
the  best  way  to  improve  them  so  that  we  get  what 
we  want:  more  help  from  our  vendors  and  less 
time  in  court.  (That’s  true,  too,  if  bills  like  these 
are  submitted  at  the  state  level  instead  of  to  Con¬ 
gress,  as  suggested  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  an  influential  board  of  federal 
judges.) 

I’m  not  in  favor  of  kowtowing  to  high-tech 
industry  lobbyists.  But  the  reality  is  that  it’s  hard 
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Computerworld’s  depart¬ 
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to  swing  a  sword  at  them  without  decapitating 
ourselves.  These  bills  don’t  distinguish  between 
“users”  and  “vendors.”  It  would  be  great  if  we 
could,  but  that’s  impossible:  So  many  products 
include  an  IT  component.  Besides,  can  you  con¬ 
vince  a  senator  that  your  Fortune  1,000  company 
is  the  victim  of  some  small  software  company? 

The  bills  would  also  exempt  corporate  officers 
and  directors  from  lawsuits.  That’s  not  in  our 
interests  —  vendor  fat  cats  should  have  their  rear 
paws  held  to  the  fire.  But  as  year  2000  lawyer 
Kirk  Ruthenberg  of  Sonnenschein  Nath  &  Rosen¬ 
thal  in  Washington  notes:  If  the  laws  don’t 
exempt  officers,  your  own  are  fair  game.  Your 
CEO  won’t  stand  for  that.  I’ll  bet. 

Think  there  should  be  clear,  “do  X-Y-Z  and 
you’re  off  the  hook”  guidelines?  True,  specific 
requirements  would  beat  the  messy  wording  in 
those  bills.  But  if  the  laws  are  too  specific,  you’ll 
have  Washington  telling  IT  managers  how  to  do 
their  jobs.  Trust  me  —  that’s  something  you  don’t 
want  to  encourage. 

So  if  striking  these  provisions  only  hurts  us, 
what  do  we  do?  The  answer  is  to  applaud  them, 
then  improve  them. 

“What  the  user  is  really  after  is  an  assurance 
that  the  vendor  will  spend  New  Year’s  Eve  with 
him,”  says  Susan  Nycum,  an  attorney  at  Baker  & 
McKenzie  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  who  works  with  the 
Society  for  Information  Management.  She’s  right. 
Let’s  encourage  legislators  to  amend  the  bills  so 
they  encourage  assistance.  They  should  adopt 
this  principle:  Reward  suppliers  that  help  cus¬ 
tomers  and  punish  those  that  don’t. 

Let’s  offer  protection  from  punitive  damages 
for  companies  —  vendors  and  suppliers  —  that 
work  hard  to  help  their  customers  solve  the  year 
2000  problem.  Punitive  damages  should  be 
awarded  only  when  a  vendor  or  supplier  refuses 
to  offer  assistance  at  low  cost  and  doesn’t  make 
available  free  patches  and  guidance  on  products 
sold  and  systems  developed  in  the  past  three 
years. 

Companies  that  fail  to  provide  detailed  and 
accurate  informationlabout  their  year  2000  status 
or  withhold  assistance  to  hurt  another  company 
should  also  have  the  punitive-damage  sword  dan¬ 
gled  over  their  heads. 

At  the  same  time,  lei’s  raise  the  ceiling  on  puni¬ 
tive  damages  for  companies  that  fail  this  test. 
They  should  be  far  higher  than  the  ridiculously 
low,  $250,000  damage  limit  the  bills  propose. 

And  let’s  allow  lawsuits  only  for  real  —  not 
imaginary  —  damages  that  occur  after  Jan.  1, 

2000,  and  make  it  harder  to  sue  people  this  year: 
We  don’t  want  to  tie  up  year  2000  project  man¬ 
agers  now,  when  they’re  needed  most. 

Also,  let  companies  sue  for  damages  only  from 
products  they’ve  actually  used.  That  rules  out  the 
suits  we’re  now  seeing  for  selling  or  reselling 
products  that  aren’t  year  2000-compliant  —  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  us  all. 

The  sword  of  year  2000  justice  is  double-edged; 
it  will  inevitably  cut  users  and  vendors  alike.  The 
old,  golden  rule  —  do  unto  others  as  you’d  have 
done  to  you  —  is  the  best  way  to  know  when  the 
sword  should  be  sheathed  or  swung.  I 


Join  the  cc:Mail  customers 
who  have  already  switched  to 
Microsoft  Exchange  Server. 


Find  out  for  yourself  why  former  cciMail  customers  such  as  Dell, 
Merrill  Lynch,  Northrop  Grumman,  Siemens,  and  Toys “R”  Us  have 
migrated  to  Microsoft®  Exchange  Server. 


The  new  Exchange  Migration  Program  is 
specifically  designed  to  simplify  your  migration 
from  cc:Mail,  Microsoft  Mail  and  GroupWise 
to  Exchange,  making  it  as  seamless  as 
possible  through  a  complete  set  of  tools 
and  industry  partner  support.  Plus,  Exchange 
Server  works  well  with  your  current  messaging 
system  so  you  can  stage  your  deployment 
at  your  own  pace  rather  than  having  to  do 
it  all  at  once.  Order  your  FREE  Exchange 
Evaluation  &  Migration  Kit  today  at 
www.microsoft.com/exchange/migration 
or  call  888-658-7230,  Dept.  C615 


•  A  free  migration  kit 
that  comes  with  a 
120-clay  trial  of 
Exchange  Server  5.5, 
latest  migration 
tools,  best  practices, 
case  studies, 

and  whitepapers 

•  Special  discounts 

on  migration  services 
and  seminars 


Free  online  how-to  migration  seminars 
Competitive  upgrade  pricing 
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LAST  YEAR,  AMERICAN  COMPANIES  SPENT 
$320  BILLION  ON  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY  BY  1.4%. 


SOMEHOW,  WE  DON’T  THINK 
THIS  IS  THE  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 
YOUR  CEO  HAD  IN  MIND. 


According  to  a  Gartner  Group  study,  one  reason  IT  expectations  rarely  match  projections  is  that  untrained  people 
use  less  than  25%  of  their  applications.  Which  is  why  guaranteed  training  should  be  a  critical  part  of  any  IT  budget. 
As  the  world's  largest  network  of  authorized  training  centers,  with  more  than  200  locations  around  the  globe. 
New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers®  offer  more  desktop  and  technical  classes  than 
anyone  else.  Our  professional  instructors  are  rated  by  every  student,  every  day.  And  our  help 
desk  is  available  for  desktop  support  24  hours,  365  days  a  year. 

To  see  how  our  guaranteed  training  can  increase  the  ROI  on  your  technology  investments,  call 
1 800  PC-LEARN  or  visit  www.newhorizons.com  for  your  free  guide,  choices  for  the  real  world 

C  H'9H  \V*vv  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Computer  Learning  Centers 
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RED  CROSS  GETS 
TTRANSFUSION 

After  six  years  and  $164 
million,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  merged  a 
kludgy  mesh  of  more 
than  two  dozen  regional 
systems  into  a  single 
national  operation.  The 
change  required  endless 
preparation  to  get  users’ 
cooperation  and  to 
avoid  interrupting  a  ser¬ 
vice  that’s  literally  the 
lifeblood  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  »  60 


WORLD  WAR 
OWRMPS 

Music  companies  went 
to  war  to  prevent  artists 
and  other  indies  from 
selling  music  online  in 
the  MP3  format.  Now 
they’re  making  peace 
in  the  U.S.  But  the  rest 
of  the  global  music 
industry  just  renewed 
hostilities. » 43 


MISLEADING 

CONTRACIS 

Watch  out  for  software 
licenses  that  leave  out 
the  right  to  use  a  critical 
component,  Joe  Auer 
advises.  “Maintenance” 
agreements  are  some¬ 
times  for  more  than  just 
service.  ►  62 


IT  PROS  EXUDE 
Y2K  CONFIDENCE 

Information  technology 
managers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  confident  that 
they’ll  be  prepared  for 
the  ultimate  deadline, 
according  to  Computer- 
world’s  latest  survey. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean 
problems  won’t  pop  up 
on  desktops  and  in  other 
noncritical  areas. » 45 


BUT  WHO  IS 
REALLY  READY? 

IT  people  sound  confi¬ 
dent  now,  but  many  will 
have  some  explaining  to 
do  Jan.  1,  when  some¬ 
thing  they’ve  overlooked 
goes  ka-blooey,  Paul 
Strassmann  predicts. 
How  to  avoid  that?  Take 
a  “war  game”  approach 
to  planning. » 49 


Y2K  POSES 
CHEMICAL  RISK 

Chemical  makers  say 
they’re  ready  for  Y2K, 
but  a  government 
agency  warns  that  small 
and  midsize  companies 
may  not  be  —  and  that 
the  result  of  unpre¬ 
paredness  could  be 
chemical  disaster.  >  46 


Y2K  BUGS  MAKE 
BUILDINGS  SICK 

Most  CIOs  focus  on  fix¬ 
ing  year  2000  problems 
in  IT  systems,  but  what 
about  building  control 
systems?  Sprinkler, 
security,  environmental 
and  other  control  sys¬ 
tems  are  all  at  risk.  1 48 


FRESHENING  UP 
IT  WORLD  VIEW 


MIKE  BAKER,  IS  DIRECTOR 
at  Underwood  Memorial 

Hospital  in  Woodbury,  N.J., ; 

'C 

sees  no  improvement  in  a  ^ 

i  '  ■ 

tight  market  for  IT  labor 


SKILLS  CRUNCH: 
NO  CURE  IN  SIGHT 


IT  organizations  need 
fresh  thinking,  fresh 
blood  and  a  fresh  image 
with  business  types  who 
think  of  them  as  order- 
takers  with  no  initiative, 
says  the  author  of  a  new 
book  on  the  future  of 
business. » 42 
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A  SKILLS  SHORTAGE  is  Still  afflicting  the  IT  industry, 
keeping  salaries  high  and  forcing  IT  managers  to 
struggle  to  keep  up  with  market  rates,  our  Midyear 
Salary  Survey  shows.  Those  that  can’t  pay  top  dollar 
are  losing  staff  and  being  forced  to  inter¬ 
view  less-qualified  wanna-bes  with 
puffed-up  resumes. 


«  BUSINESS 

CIOS  TACKLE  ROLE 
OE  CHANGE  AGENT 


Author  says  CIOs  need  new  ways  to  think; 
vets  say  ‘thanks,  we’ve  got  that  covered’ 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

OST  CIOS  have 
been  pigeon¬ 
holed  by  se¬ 
nior  manage¬ 
ment  as  order- 
takers  who  lack  the  out-of-the- 
box  ideas  required  to  lead  their 
organizations  in  today’s  fast¬ 
changing  business  environ¬ 
ment. 

So  said  Robert  Baldock,  a 
global  managing  partner  at  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting’s  financial 
services  practice  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  book  on  the  top¬ 


ic,  Destination  Z:  The  History 
of  the  Future. 

Keeping  up  —  let  alone  get¬ 
ting  ahead  —  is  “going  to  re¬ 
quire  a  new  type  of  free-think¬ 
ing  individual,  not  someone 
who’s  grown  up  through  the  IS 
ranks,”  said  Baldock,  who’s 
based  in  London.  Companies 
need  to  bring  in  people  with 
fresh  insights,  he  said. 

A  perfect  example,  Baldock 
said,  is  Citibank,  the  New  York- 
based  bank  that  two  years  ago 
brought  in  Ed  Horowitz,  a  me¬ 
dia-industry  veteran,  to  head 


up  its  electronic-commerce 
push.  Given  Horowitz’s  back¬ 
ground  in  the  entertainment 
industry.  Citibank  figured  he 
could  help  make  electronic 
banking  more  pleasant  for  its 
customers.  “If  anyone  is  going 
to  make  banking  a  pleasurable 
experience,  it’s  someone  from 
Hollywood  —  not  from  IT,” 
Baldock  said. 

But  some  career  IT  veterans 
have  responded  magnificently 
when  confronted  with  wrench¬ 
ing  changes  to  their  business¬ 
es.  Take  Liz  Shuttleworth,  CIO 
at  Vlasic  Foods  International 
Inc.  Last  March,  the  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J.,  pickle  maker  was 
spun  off  from  parent  Campbell 
Soup  Co.,  leaving  Shuttleworth 


Software  Links  Key  to  Start-Up  Steolmaker 


Mesh  of  process  control  systems  was  puzzle 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Qualitech  Steel  Corp.  came  up 
with  a  new  way  to  process 
steel  bars.  But  to  make  it  work, 
the  start-up  company  had  to 
piece  together  specialized  soft¬ 
ware  to  run  its  mill  —  a  job  that 
tested  its  mettle. 

Qualitech  needed  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  work  of  the  three  ven¬ 
dors  providing  pieces  of  the 
process  control  system  for  the 
Pittsboro,  Ind.,  mill.  It 
also  had  to  get  them  to 
extend  the  software  to 
match  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  it  uses. 

Meanwhile,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  to  hold  off  on 
several  desired  software 
improvements  to  stay 
within  its  budget  for  the 
process  control  system, 
which  was  allotted  just  $5 
million  of  the  $234  mil¬ 
lion  spent  to  build  the 
mill.  “We’re  a  start-up  op¬ 
eration.  There’s  no  parent 
company  and  budgets  are 
to  be  met,”  said  John 
Schumacher,  manager  of 
information  technology 
at  Qualitech. 

The  issues  facing 
Qualitech  are  prime  ex¬ 


amples  of  the  process  control 
hurdles  routinely  thrown  at 
manufacturers  in  heavy-duty 
industries  such  as  steel,  pulp 
and  paper,  textiles  and  even 
chemicals,  said  Bill  Swanton, 
an  analyst  at  AMR  Research 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

New  mills  in  those  business¬ 
es  are  few  and  far  between  and 
often  have  unique  production 
processes,  Swanton  said.  As  a 
result,  software  tailored  to 


them  usually  requires  lots  of 
customization  and  integration, 
he  added. 

Qualitech  broke  ground  for 
its  mill  in  late  1996  and  began 
production  there  last  summer. 
The  mill  can  make  500,000 
tons  of  steel  bars  each  year  for 
uses  such  as  car  axles  and  dri- 
vetrains. 

Software  developed  by  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.-based  Computer 
Task  Group  Inc.  controls  the 
mill’s  melting  furnace  and  han¬ 
dles  jobs  such  as  order  entry 
and  production  scheduling.  A 
package  from  General  Electric 
Co.  controls  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  rolls  the  steel 
into  bars,  and  a  third 
piece  of  software  came 
with  an  Italian-made  fur¬ 
nace  used  to  heat  the 
steel  before  it’s  rolled. 

In  its  contracts  with 
the  software  vendors, 
Qualitech  required  them 
to  make  their  products 
work  together.  It  also  fig¬ 
ured  out  up  front  what 
software  changes  the 
vendors  could  make  in 
the  allotted  time,  Schu¬ 
macher  said. 

But  Qualitech  is  “still 
fighting  our  way 
through”  perfecting  the 
system,  said  Jim  Cash,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing.  I 


QUALITECH  STEEL  made  the  most  of  its 
process  control  budget  in  building  its  new  mill 
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with  only  one  year  to 
create  an  IT  infra¬ 
structure,  replace 

1,200  PCs  and  roll  out 
financial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  applica¬ 

tions. 

As  Shuttleworth 
and  her  team  went 
shopping  for  new  sys¬ 
tems,  she  said  she 
took  a  no-frills  ap¬ 
proach.  “If  a  software 
package  delivers  80%  of  what 
you  want,  that’s  good  enough. 
It’s  the  other  20%  of  function¬ 
ality  that  will  cost  you  80%  of 


your  time  and  dollars 
and  will  kill  you,”  she 
said. 

People  skills  and 
communication  are 
also  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  change  man¬ 
agement.  “You  have 
to  have  a  staff  that  can 
think  on  their  own. 
Then  you  [as  a  CIO] 
have  to  toss  out  all  of 
the  ‘what-if’  scenar¬ 
ios  at  them,”  said  Mike  Tier- 
nan,  vice  president  of  IT  at 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
Corp.  I 


AUTHOR  ROBERT 
BALDOCK:  IT 
needs  a  new  tack 


Companies  Try  to  Bridge 
Foreign  Hires’  Cuitaite  Gap 


L7.S.  slang,  customs 
can  be  unintelligible 

BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Victoria  Markus,  a  Ukrainian- 
born  software  engineer  at  Bell 
Atlantic  Corp.,  spoke  fluent 
English  when  she  landed  her 
job  five  years  ago.  But  she 
knew  that  her  thick  accent 
made  it  hard  for  colleagues  to 
understand  her. 

Like  many  foreign-born  in¬ 
formation  technology  people, 
Markus  also  has  a  hard  time 
with  American  idioms  — such 
as  “putting  your  foot  in  your 
mouth”  or  “going  out  on  a 
limb.”  As  companies  hire  more 
IT  people  raised  outside  the 
U.S.,  some  progressive  compa¬ 
nies  have  begun  to  offer  train¬ 
ing  in  American  business  eti¬ 
quette  —  including  when  to 
speak  up  or  make  eye  contact. 
Accounting  and  consulting 
giant  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
(PWC)  offers  cultural  aware¬ 
ness  training,  language  lessons 
for  consultants  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  cross-cultural  team 
building  classes. 

Dick  Biery,  global  director  at 
PWC,  said  such  training  is  es¬ 
sential  to  get  consultants  from 
different  backgrounds  to  work 
well  together.  “If  we  don’t  pro¬ 
vide  this  training,  we  tend  to 
lose  these  folks  quickly,”  said 
Dan  Brennan,  curriculum 
manager  for  IT  at  Bell  Atlantic. 

Recently  hired  college  grad¬ 
uates  can  also  be  technically 
qualified,  but  poor  communi¬ 
cators,  said  Marjorie  Castle,  a 


partner  at  The  Castle  Group 
Ltd.,  a  training  firm  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  that  offers  classes 
in  American  business  eti¬ 
quette.  The  classes  cost  about 
$3,000  per  day  for  a  group  of 
10.  One  exercise  involves  doing 
a  demonstration  in  front  of  the 
group,  which  is  videotaped. 
Markus,  who  took  the  class  last 
year,  said  the  videotape  helped 
her  identify  and  reduce  signs 
of  nervousness.  She’s  now 
more  confident  that  she  knows 
what  behavior  is  appropriate  at 
work.  She’s  since  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  lead  five  programmers. 

A  four-day  training  session 
can’t  resolve  all  the  communi¬ 
cation  issues,  said  Bell  At¬ 
lantic’s  Brennan,  “but  it  gives 
them  solutions.”  I 


Some  common  obstacles 
when  dealing  with  otka‘ 
cultures:  I; 

■  '  ■;  T'! 

i 

Americans  seem  loud  and  seem 
to  talk  too  fast  to  workers  from  • 

other  cultures 

Foreign  professionals  may  be  un¬ 
comfortable  making  eye  contact, 
especially  with  managers 

Smiling  and  nodding  means 
agreement  in  the  U.S.,  but  in 
many  Asian  cultures  it  simply 
means  “I  hear  you” 

A  thumbs-up  is  a  pat  on  the  back 
to  Americans,  but  an  insult  in 
certain  cultures 

Workers  from  other  cuHures  may 
seem  antisocial  to  Americans, 
who  place  a  high  value  on  making 
friends  at  work 
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BUSINESSE-COMME 


US.  MUSIC  BIZ  ACCEPTS  MP3, 
GLOBAL  PUBLISHERS  REBEL 

Lycos  partner  hit  with  lawsuit  in  Norway 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

FTER  TRYING  un¬ 
successfully  to 
stem  a  tidal  wave 
of  Web  sites  from 
distributing  mu¬ 
sic  on  the  MP3  audio  format, 
the  Recording  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  (RI- 
AA)  has  finally  accepted 
online  music  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  week,  it  will 
hold  its  second  meeting 
to  develop  an  open  stan¬ 
dard  to  secure  MP3  and 
other  digital  music  dehv- 
ery  systems. 

But  last  week,  the  in¬ 
ternational  recording  in¬ 
dustry  renewed  the  battle 
by  launching  criminal  le¬ 
gal  action  against  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  partner  of  Lycos, 
to  suppress  its  MP3 
search  engine.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Phono¬ 
graphic  Industry  (IFPI),  which 
represents  1,300  record  com¬ 
panies  in  more  than  70  nations, 
said  the  search  engine  encoim- 


ages  “massive  systematic 
copyright  piracy”  by  searching 
for  MP3  files  and  storing  links 
in  a  database.  The  action  was 
filed  by  IFPI  Norway  against 
the  Norwegian  firm  FAST 
Search  &  Transfer  ASAA. 

MP3,  which  stands  for  the 


Motion  Picture  Experts  Group 
audio  layer  3,  compresses  digi¬ 
tal  audio  files  at  near-CD  qual¬ 
ity.  Software  to  create  and  play 
MP3  files  is  freely  available,  so 
online  pirating  of  copyrighted 


music  has  flourished. 

The  RIAA  has  gathered  a 
coalition  of  music  industry  and 
technology  companies  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  open  specification  for 
secure  digital  music  distribu¬ 
tion  —  an  effort  known  as  the 
Secure  Digital  Music  Initiative 
(SDMI).  According  to  RIAA 
spokesperson  Alex  Walsh,  the 
group  is  meeting  this  week  to 
work  on  an  SDMI  spec  due  by 
midyear. 

The  RIAA,  whose 
members  create,  manu¬ 
facture  and/or  distrib¬ 
ute  90%  of  the  music 
produced  and  sold  in 
the  U.S.,  once  con¬ 
demned  MP3  sites  for 
encouraging  the  down¬ 
loading  of  free  music. 

The  National  Music 
Publisher  Association 
(NMPA),  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  companies 
that  hold  the  copy¬ 
rights,  also  gave  in. 
Soon  after  Lycos  Inc.  launched 
an  MP3  search  engine,  the  Har¬ 
ry  Fox  Agency,  the  NMPA’s  li¬ 
censing  body,  issued  a  Digital 
Phonorecord  Delivery  license 
allowing  the  online  music 


company  GoodNoise  to  sign 
bands,  such  as  They  Might  Be 
Giants,  and  sell  downloadable 
MP3  tracks  for  $.99  each  or 
$8.99  per  album. 

“Efforts  to  eliminate  MP3  as 
a  standard  are  doomed  —  it’s 
simply  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  distribution,” 
said  Lucas  Graves,  an 
analyst  at  New  York- 
based  Jupiter  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

Software  piracy 
losses  are  built  in  to 
software  pricing,  he 
said.  The  music  in¬ 
dustry  faces  “a  long, 
painful  process  to  adjust  to  a 
model  that  accepts  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  piracy  on  a  much  big¬ 
ger  scale  than  people  making 
tapes,”  he  said. 

MP3  sites  are  still  tweaking 
business  models  with  a  variety 
of  revenue  streams.  Audio 
portal  MP3.com  sells  CDs  with 
free  MP3  files  and  also  markets 
bands,  manages  fan  clubs  and 
sends  out  concert  invitations.  I 

MORE  HIS  ISSUE 

Columnist  Don  Tapscott  writes  about  MP3 
and  the  music  industry,  see  page  38. 


MP3  Moments 

December  1998  -  Frustrated  by 
delays  in  the  release  of  his  band’s 
new  album,  "Bring  the  Noise 
2000,"  Chuck  D’s  rap  group  Public 
Enemy  posts  MP3-formatted 
tracks  on  the  band’s  Web  site.  His 
distributor,  Poly6ram-US.  forces 
him  to  remove  the  files. 

October  1998  -  The  Recording 
Industry  Association  of  America  is 
awarded  a  temporary  restraining 
order  blocking  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  sale  of  Dia¬ 
mond  Multimedia’s 
{www.diamondmm. 
com)  Rio  portable  MP3 
recording  device,  which 
the  RIAA  said  violated 
intellectual  property 
rights. 

December  1998  - 

The  Record  Industry 
Association  of  America 
accepts  MP3  and  has  first  meeting 
on  ways  to  limit  piracy. 

February  1999  -  Lycos  Inc. 
creates  a  search  engine  for  MP3 
sites  with  links  to  more  than 
500,000  files,  10  times  larger  than 
any  existing  MP3  databases. 

February  1999  -  The  National 
Music  Publisher  Association  issues 
its  first  MP3  licenses. 

March  1999  -  Association 
claiming  to  represent  1,300  global 
music  publishers  files  criminal  legal 
proceedings  against  Lycos  partner 
in  Norway  to  suppress  MP3  search 
engine. 


GOODNOISE,  an  online  music  company,  sells 
downloadable  MP3  tracks  of  bands  like  They 
Might  Be  Giants  (band’s  Web  site  pictured  above) 


RAPPER  Chuck  D 


Play  Keeps  High-Pressure  UJob  in  Hand 


Infoseek’s  Changming  Shih  lets  employees  bring  in  pets  and  allows  time 
for  games  ‘"to  create  an  enjoyable  place  to  work” 


Engineers  keep  online 
business  in  business 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

As  the  hard-charging,  always- 
on  aura  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce  begins  to  move  into 
mainstream  corporations,  tra¬ 
ditional  businesses  may  do 
well  to  take  note  of  the  man¬ 
agement  culture  used  in  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  —  where  playing 
video  games  and  pool  is  nor¬ 
mal  at  work,  as  are  casual  dress 
and  pets  that  come  to  the  of¬ 
fice  to  visit. 

Just  ask  Changming  Shih,  an 
engineering  director  at  Infos- 
eek  Corp.,  a  destination  Web 
site  based  in  Simnyvale,  Calif. 
“Playing  games  together  al¬ 
lows  people  to  understand 
more  about  the  other  people 
they  work  with.  With  this  kind 


of  insight,  they’re  better  able  to 
work  on  engineering  projects 
together  by  knowing  each  oth¬ 
er’s  personalities,”  he  said. 

Shih  oversees  those  engi¬ 
neering  projects  that  are  the 
core  of  the  Infoseek  and  Go 
Network  (www.go.com)  Web 
sites.  Infoseek  manages 
go.com  for  Go’s  parent,  Walt 
Disney  Co.,  which  also  owns  a 
large  share  of  Infoseek. 

Night  and  Day 

His  four  engineering  groups 
—  search,  directory,  page  writ¬ 
ing  and  operational  —  write 
the  code  for  the  sites  and  make 
sure  they  stay  up  and  operating 
around-the-clock.  Shih  himself 
carries  a  beeper  24  hours  per 
day  and  has  an  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  line  in 
his  home  to  help  troubleshoot 
site  difficulties. 

“Changming  is  responsible 


for  the  heart  and  backbone  of 
Infoseek  and  the  Go  Network,” 
said  Bill  Rose,  vice  president  of 
content  search  and  directory  at 
Infoseek. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  very  talent¬ 
ed  engineers,  so  we  need 
someone  in  that  position  who 
can  speak  their  language  and 
who  can  manage  the  personali¬ 
ties  that  come  along  with  tal¬ 
ented  engineers,”  Rose  added. 

“It’s  very  important  to  create 
a  healthy  and  enjoyable  place 
to  work,”  Shih  said.  He  lets 
workers  bring  in  pets  and  al¬ 
lows  game  time  in  the  office. 
He  even  joins  the  pool  games. 
“But  at  the  same  time,  we’re  al¬ 
ways  challenged  to  deliver 
products  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Sure,  some  people  would 
say  this  is  a  high-pressure  job 
in  a  very  fast-paced  industry 
without  a  lot  of  existing  mod¬ 
els  to  follow,”  Shih  said.  “But  I 


get  to  work  on  one  of  the 
biggest  Web  sites  in  the  world 
and  create  something  new 
every  day.”  I 


MOREONUNE 

For  electronic-commerce  resources, 
visit  our  Web  site. 
www.computefWorM.com/moFe 


There  are  better  things  to  do 
than  worry  about  effectively 
executing  your  IT  strategy. 

Transitional  IT  outsourcing 
services  from  IMRglobal. 


/p  VALUE  www.imrglobal.com 


ITTITglobal 

the  power  of  vision,  the  value  of  results.* 
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IT  PROS  UPBEAT 
ON  DATE  CHANGE 

Study  shows  managers'  growing  faith  in  their  systems'  readiness 


BY  RICK  SAIA 

w 


ITH  A  little 
more  than 
nine  months 
to  go,  infor¬ 
mation  tech¬ 
nology  managers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  confident  that  their  com¬ 
panies  will  beat  the  year  2000 
problem  in  time. 

An  overwhelming  77%  of 
206  IT  managers  surveyed  in 
Computerworld’s  latest  year 
2000  confidence  survey  two 
weeks  ago  said  they  expect 
that  all  of  their  organizations’ 
information  systems  will  be 
ready  to  handle  the  date 
change.  That’s  up  from  71%  in 
October  and  66%  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  this  month’s  survey, 
only  three  respondents  said 
10%  or  more  of  their  systems 
wouldn’t  be  ready. 

The  IT  pros  are  also  more 
confident  that  year  2000  won’t 


High  Hopes 


What  percentage  of  your 
■  company's  information  sys- 
\  terns  do  you  expect  will  be 
\  fully  compliant  by  Jan.  1? 


SMALL  FIRMS  (100  TO  499 

EMPLOYEES) 
September  1998 

96.9% 

October  1998 

98.1% 

March1999 

98.7% 

LARGE  FIRMS  (500  OR 

MORE  EMPLOYEES) 

September  1998 

97.1% 

October  1998 

97.1% 

March  1999 

98.4% 

Base;  Survey  of  241  IT  managers. 

March  1999 

have  any  significant  impact  on 
the  nation’s  economy.  Slightly 


more  than  two-thirds  said  year 
2000  will  yield  some  spot 
problems  but  no  major  eco¬ 
nomic  impact.  Another  17% 
foresee  little  or  no  impact. 

“I  don’t  think  planes  are 
gonna  fall  out  of  the  sky,  and  I 
don’t  think  power  will  go  out,” 
said  Anthony  Urban,  MIS  man¬ 
ager  at  Potter  Electric  Signal 
Co.,  a  St.  Louis  manufacturer 
of  sprinklers,  alarms  and  other 
products  for  building  security 
industries.  The  only  major 
problem  may  be  “the  fact  that 
people  will  panic,”  he  said. 

Other  year  2000  watchers 
are  now  offering  similar  as¬ 
sessments.  Peter  de  Jager, 
widely  credited  with  raising 
the  issue  in  his  1993  Computer- 
world  column  “Doomsday,”  re¬ 
cently  posted  an  article  on  his 
Web  site  (www.year2000.com) 
saying  doomsday  scenarios 
such  as  global  bank  failures 


and  power  outages  have  been 
avoided. 

Despite  the  confidence  IT 
managers  exude  about  their 
own  compliance,  they  still 
have  many  concerns  about  the 
compliance  of  trading  part¬ 
ners. 

When  IT  managers  were 
asked  to  rate  their  concern 
about  suppliers  and  customers 
using  a  scale  on  which  1  meant 
“not  at  all  concerned”  and  5 
meant  “extremely  concerned,” 
about  31%  answered  “4”  or  “5.” 
But  37%  answered  “1”  or  “2.” 

Kazim  Isfahan!,  a  year  2000 
analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  said  he  sees  similar 
numbers  when  it  comes  to 
supply-chain  concerns. 

“Whenever  there’s  an  un¬ 
known,  it’s  always  easier  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  worst,  and  I  think 
that’s  what’s  happening,”  he 
said. 

John  Toye,  year  2000  com¬ 
pliance  coordinator  at  health 
insurer  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
of  Maine,  said  most  of  his 
company’s  vendors  indicated 
they’re  ready.  He  said  those 
that  aren’t  still  make  him  un¬ 
easy,  but  he  added  that  all  ven¬ 
dors  have  indicated  they  will 
be  ready  be  June. 


Having  Backup 

Have  you  developed,  or  do 
you  plan  to  develop,  contin¬ 
gency  plans  in  the  event  of  a 
year  2000-related  failure? 

SMALL  FIRMS* 


d 

Yes 

80% 

OjE--  -  ■ 

r  No 

H 

w 

1  Don’t  know  - 

2% 

LARGE  FIRMS* 


S  *  Small:  100  to  499  employees; 
g  large:  500  or  more  employees 

S  Base:  Survey  of  241  IT  managers, 
S  March  1999 


Despite  such  assurances,  an¬ 
alysts  continue  to  identify  new 
areas  in  which  unexpected 
year  2000  bugs  could  spring  up 
(see  story  below).  I 


Chevron  Enlists  Users  to  Run  Date  Fixes  on  30,000  PCs 

Spreadsheet  errors  are  small  but  numerous 


BY  JULIA  KING 

So  many  PCs,  so  little  time. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  sums  up 
the  biggest  desktop  year  2000 
problem  at  most  companies. 

Chevron  Corp.  has  more 
than  30,000  such  problems. 
They’re  scattered 
across  highly  de¬ 
centralized  busi¬ 
ness  units  in  about 
90  countries. 

To  help  fmd  and 
fix  PC-based  date 
bugs,  the  energy 
giant  is  enlisting 
receptionists,  ac¬ 
countants,  sales¬ 
people  and  every 
other  worker  who 
uses  a  PC  or  laptop 
in  their  daily  work.  Using  a 
software-based  tool  called  On- 
Mark  from  Phoenix-based  Via- 
soft  Inc.,  employees  are  being 
asked  to  find  the  date  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  data  files,  spread¬ 


sheets  and  other  programs 
they  have  created  themselves. 
The  tool  also  works  on  com¬ 
mercial  software  applications 
such  as  Microsoft  Corp.  Office 
software. 

Ed  Karr,  Chevron’s  year 
2000  project  man¬ 
ager,  estimated  that 
about  half  of  the 
company’s  30,000 
PC  users  have  self- 
tested  their  desk¬ 
tops  so  far. 

As  for  the  other 
half,  “what  gets 
done  is  really  in 
users’  hands,”  Karr 
said.  “We’re  not 
centrally  control¬ 
ling  this.  It’s  users 
who  created  the  [files,  data¬ 
base  applications  and  spread¬ 
sheets],”  so  who  better  to  find 
and  fix  the  date  problems,  he 
added. 

Just  how  novel  is  Chevron’s 


enlist-the-troops  approach? 

Michelle  Cammarata,  year 
2000  program  manager  at  Yel¬ 
low  Services,  the  information 
technology  arm  of  Yellow 
Corp.,  a  transportation  compa¬ 
ny  in  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  said 
companies  are  increasingly 
calling  on  their  employees  to 
ferret  out  problems  with  their 
own  software. 

Yellow  Corp.,  for  example, 
has  more  than  5,000  PCs  just  at 
its  corporate  headquarters. 
There  are  hundreds  more 
desktops  in  the  field. 

“There’s  no  way  we  could 
have  a  big  enough  team  to  do  it 
all,  plus  the  risk  is  pretty  low,” 
Cammarata  said. 

Tom  Oleson,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  agreed. 

“IT  cannot  fix  all  of  the  PCs 
in  a  company.  The  IT  budget  is 
only  2%  of  revenues  and 
maybe  5%  of  people  in  a  large 
company.  It’s  impossible  for 
that  5%  to  handle  the  other 
95%,”  Oleson  said. 


At  Chevron,  Karr’s  team  is 
providing  testing  tips  and  in¬ 
formation  about  how  to  use 
the  Viasoft  tools  on  an  internal 
Web  site. 

Users  can  load  the  OnMark 
tool  locally  on  their  PCs  or 
download  it  from  a  network- 
based  server.  It  then  scans  all 


spreadsheets  and  database  ap¬ 
plications  for  date  problems, 
assigns  each  a  severity  rating 
and  then  fixes  them  according 
to  the  user’s  priorities. 

Karr  said  about  1%  of  the 
thousands  of  spreadsheets  are 
mission-critical  to  Chevron. 
“The  majority  are  not  going  to 
bring  the  company  down  if 
they  don’t  work,”  he  said.  “But 
it  will  be  a  nuisance  that  will 
cause  some  [teeth]  gnashing.”  I 


;  Joining  Forces 

j  Here’s  what  soon-to-be  merged  banking  giants  Fleet  and  Bank- 
Boston  are  doing  with  their  year  2000  efforts: 


Notes/Progress  Plans  to  finish  Testing  fixes 

testing  in  June  through  1999 

» As  of  April  27, 1998;  ••  fleet:  1C-Q  filing  of  Nov,  13:  BankBoston:  KrK  filirig  on  March  5 

SOURCE:  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION.  WASHINGTON 


CHEVRON’S  ED  KARR: 
About  15,000  PC  users 
have  run  Y2K  tests 
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Y2K  READY? 


Feds  fear  smaller  players 
may  be  vulnerable 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Federal  ofeicials  are  wor¬ 
ried  that  many  small  to  mid¬ 
size  chemical  manufacturers 
and  processors  may  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  year  2000  prob¬ 
lems  and  warn  of  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
terruptions  or  accidents  in  chemical 
production. 

“Clearly,  there  is  a  need 
for  larger  corporate  enti¬ 
ties  to  recognize  their 
supply  chain  weakness 
and  shore  them  up,”  said 
Gerald  Poje,  the  year 
2000  coordinator  at  the 
U.S.  Chemical  Safety  and 
Hazard  Investigation 
Board  in  Washington. 

In  a  report  earlier  this 
month,  the  board  said 
large  chemical  compa¬ 
nies  are  making  an  in¬ 
tense  effort  to  become 
year  2000-compliant.  But 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Action  Plan 

The  chemical  safety  board 
recommends  the  following: 

m  Facility  managers  should  be 
prepared  to  manually  take  con¬ 
trol  of  processes 

■  Chemical  workers  and  emer¬ 
gency  responders  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  training  and  tools  to 
cope  with  any  problem 


■  Congress  should  create  year 
2000  incentives,  such  as  tax 
write-offs 

it  said  there  was  little  in-  .  lovingly  call 

■  Loans  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  businesses  that  deal  with 
hazardous  substances 


formation  about  the 
readiness  of  thousands  of 
smaller  U.S.  companies 
involved  in  everything 
from  generating  to  transporting  haz¬ 
ardous  chemicals.  That  dearth  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  translated  into  concern  at 
the  chemical  safety  board.  After  meet¬ 
ing  with  industry  experts,  academics, 
union  officials  and  executives  from 
large  companies,  the  board  concluded 
that  there  is  a  “potentially  significant 
risk”  of  shutdowns  or  accidents  in  the 
chemical  industries,  Poje  said. 

The  Chemical  Manufactures  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  represents  190  companies. 


said  the  chemical  safety  board  needs 
survey  data  to  back  up  its  concerns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joe  Mayhew,  a  spokesman  at 
the  Washington-based  group. 

But  Dennis  Calhoun,  the  health,  safe¬ 
ty  and  environmental  manager  at  Citgo 
Petroleum  Corp.  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  said 
one  indicator  of  potential  problems  is 
the  inability  of  the  small  companies  to 
participate  in  industry  forums  on  year 
2000  because  they  don’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  do  so.  Those  forums  have 
proven  “invaluable  in  helping  us  save 
time,  effort  and  energy  in  sharing  what 
other  people  have  done,”  he  said. 

Chemical  companies 
are  susceptible  to  shut¬ 
downs  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  safety  sys¬ 
tems,  experts  said.  Chem¬ 
ical  processing  systems 
are  designed  to  shut 
down  if  something  isn’t 
working  right,  said 
Charles  Isdale,  a  consul¬ 
tant  in  process  controls 
and  a  senior  lecturer  at 
Texas  A&M  University  in 
College  Station,  Texas. 

Chemical  systems  are 
also  built  with  “what  we 
a  big  red 
push  button”  that  will  al¬ 
low  an  operator  to  manu¬ 
ally  shut  down  a  process 
if  a  computer  malfunc¬ 
tions,  said  Angela  Summers  at  Premier 
Consulting-Engineering,  a  unit  of  Tri- 
conex  Corp.,  an  Irving,  Calif.,  maker  of 
emergency  shutdown  systems. 

But  no  system  is  foolproof.  Experts 
won’t  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  cas¬ 
cading  series  of  year  2000  events,  such 
as  power  outages,  that  could  result  in 
the  release  of  chemicals.  The  chemical 
safety  board  advises  local  governments 
and  emergency  services  to  investigate 
the  risks  in  their  communities.  I 


Power  Grid  Reported  Safe 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy  Secretary  Bill 
Richardson  said  the  nation's  electric  grid 
shouldn’t  experience  any  brownouts  on  New 
Year’s  Day  due  to  year  2000  bugs.  “I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  there  will  be  no  power  failures  with 
small  power  companies  [or]  big  power  compa¬ 
nies,”  Richardson  said.  A  special  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  probing  year  2000  readiness  in 
various  industries  has  reported  that  year 


2000  power  problems  could  occur,  particu¬ 
larly  in  rural  areas  where  utilities  reacted  late. 


Honesty  2000? 

Many  corporations  are  allowing  legal  advisers 
to  stifle  communication  about  their  year  2000 
efforts  when  they  should  be  developing  best 
practices  now  to  avoid  potentiai  lawsuits 
later,  said  Fred  Talbott,  a  business  professor 
at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville. 

Talbot  recommended  that  businesses  share 
a  “factual  picture”  of  their  year  2000  status, 
costs  and  potential  problems  with  customers 
and  business  partners  that  could  be  affected. 


If  data  were 

data  is  ever  put  to  work.  Now 
as  never  before.  And  enable 
are  the  tools  to  move  it  -  and 
IBM  systems.  For  free  case 


Software  tools  for 
Business  Intelligence 
solutions 


i 


I 


New  Business  Intelligence  software  tools  can  help  you  consolidate  data  assets 
across  platforms  and  make  desktop  analysis  of  enterprise  data  routine. 


e-bu.siness 


IBMyisualVVatehouse,DB2,lntelligent  Miner, Visual  Age.SecureWay, the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  lorasmall planet  are  trademarts  of  Inlemational  Business  Machines  CoHJoralion  in  the  United  Slates  and/or  other  countries.  Java, SunandSolarisaretrademaflo  of  Sun  MictosyaemsJrK.  in  the  United 

other  countries.  Microsoft, Windows,  Windows  NT  and  SQL  Server  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and  or/other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  r©1999  IBM  Corp,  All  rights  reserved. 


money,  you  might  manage  it  differently.  Only  a  fraction  of  business 

you  can  use  it  all.  New  Business  Intelligence  solutions  can  help  you  leverage  data  assets  across  your  company 
decision  makers  to  call  up  answers  at  will  instead  of  waiting  for  a  report.  The  data’s  already  there.  And  now,  so 
use  it  -  on  platforms  as  diverse  as  Windows  NT,®  Sun"  Solaris®  and  all  _ _ 

mmmm 

study  CDs,  demos  and  trial  code,  visit  us  at  www.software. ibm.com/bit  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  “  =  zzzr  zz~  zzz, 


Visual  Warehouse™  OLAP  edition  consolidates  data  from  Oracle,  ^base,  SQL  Server  and  DB2®  systems  to  speed  decisions  at  any  scale. 
IBM  Intelligent  M'lner'^ pinpoints  hidden  relationships  in  haystacks  of  customer  data  to  produce  actionable  marketing  insights. 
Visual  Age^  for  slashes  development  time  for  new  applications  because  existing  ones  don’t  have  to  be  rewritten  from  scratch. 
SecureWay™  Host  Integration  Solution  combines  traditional  emulation  with  secure  access  to  all  your  Internet-based  data  resources. 
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How  to  Make  %ur 
Buildings  Y2K  OK 

Air  conditioners,  security  alarms,  locks,  sprinklers  —  all  of  them  could  be 
zapped  by  the  Y2K  menace.  Here's  how  to  achieve  real-estate  readiness 


BY  DEBORAH  RADCLIFF 

AVID  TUCKER 
feels  like  a 
fish  out  of 
water.  As 
CIO  at  the 
27-facility 
Seton  Health¬ 
care  Network,  in  Austin,  Texas, 
he  says  he  knows  little  about 
building-control  systems.  But 
he’s  learning. 

“In  any  organization  where 
the  CIO  is  ultimately  responsi¬ 
ble  for  year  2000,  we’re  getting 
out  of  our  native  element,”  he 
says. 

That’s  because  year  2000  di¬ 
rectors  like  Tucker  realize  it’s 
time  to  direct  their  attention  to 
building  systems  that  control 
everything  from  heating,  venti¬ 
lation  and  air  conditioning  to 
smoke  detectors,  elevators, 
alarms,  power  generators, 
sprinklers,  building  access 
mechanisms  —  even  telephone 
systems. 

In  all,  the  16,000-member 
Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association  (BOMA)  in 
Washington  has  identified 
some  24  building  systems  at 
risk  of  year  2000  failure. 

If  you  haven’t  begun  to  look 
at  your  building  systems,  it’s 
best  to  start  now. 

Folks  who  have  been  there 
suggest  the  following  plan  of 
action: 

Build  your  team.  Ina  Kamenz, 
senior  vice  president  of  the 
year  2000  project  at  Marriott 
International  Inc.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  placed  a  facilities  manage¬ 
ment  engineer  at  the  head  of 
the  building  systems  portion  of 
her  team. 

Identify  at-risk  systems. 

Don’t  count  on  your  facilities 
people  to  know  this. 

“Many  building  facility  engi¬ 
neers  will  give  a  model  num¬ 


ber  of  the  pump,  but  not  the 
pump  controller.  In  buildings, 
it’s  all  about  controls,”  notes 
Jack  Halliwell,  president  of 
Halliwell  Engineering  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  in  Providence,  R.I., 
iwww.heainc.com). 

Help  engineers  identify  vul¬ 
nerable  systems  during  walk¬ 
throughs.  Look  for  PC-run 
building  programs,  stand¬ 
alone  control  panels,  mecha¬ 
nized  equipment  and  anything 
with  a  digital  readout.  BOMA 
iwww.boma.org)  sells  a  guide 
with  a  helpful  checklist. 

Trim  the  list  and  prioritize 
critical  systems.  As  in  tradi¬ 
tional  IT  projects,  write  letters 
to  vendors,  meet  with  them  or 
visit  their  Web  sites.  In  in¬ 
stances  when  vendors  have 
gone  out  of  business  or  don’t 
respond,  year  2000  remedia¬ 
tors  can  only  guess  if  building 
mechanisms  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  contain  date-sensitive 
embedded  chips.  The  only  way 
to  know  for  sure  is  to  test.  If  it’s 
more  cost-effective,  replace 
the  system  in  question,  sug¬ 
gests  Halliwell. 

Develop  a  backup  plan.  At  this 
point,  it’s  tempting  to  remedi¬ 


ate  or  test.  But  first,  determine 
how  to  continue  operating  if 
the  system  fails  during  testing. 

Last  year,  when  a  gas  pro¬ 
duction  company  set  the  clock 
ahead  in  a  programmable  logic 
controller,  the  date  wouldn’t 
roll  back  to  1998,  effectively 
freezing  a  $20,000  machine, 
says  Scott  Shemwell,  who 
heads  the  year  2000  practice 
for  process  industry  clients  at 
the  IT  consulting  firm  MCI 
Systemhouse  in  Atlanta. 

Test  the  system  in  question. 

Determine  how  you  will  roll 
the  date  forward  (whether  on¬ 
line  or  off-line)  and  when  (usu¬ 
ally  weekends).  Then,  decide 
who  will  test.  Marriott’s  Ka¬ 
menz  relies  heavily  on  vendor 
guidelines,  while  Ed  Leard, 
general  manager  of  IT  at 
Yamaha  Corporation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  Buena  Park,  Calif.,  sug¬ 
gests  asking  the  vendors  to 
conduct  tests  when  possible. 
For  PC-run  software  that  con¬ 
trols  multiple  devices,  Halli¬ 
well  recommends  creating 
your  own  performance-based 
test  specifications  for  the  ven¬ 
dor  to  follow. 

Repair.  Patch  or  replace  soft¬ 


ware  control  programs, 
replace  embedded  chips 
and  upgrade  or  re¬ 
place  PCs  running 
building  manage¬ 
ment  software. 

If  necessary, 
replace  the  entire 
piece  of  equipment. 

Seton’s  remedia¬ 
tion,  which  began  in 
earnest  in  February 
1998,  is  85%  done 
at  an  estimated  j 
cost  of  $150,000  to 
$200,000  —  be¬ 
tween  15%  and 
20%  of 
overall  year  ^ 

2000  reme-  ^ 
diation 
costs,  according 
to  Tucker. 

Retest  repaired  systems.  “We 

get  a  lot  of  vendors  saying  their 
patches  or  products  are  com¬ 
pliant  . . .  but  we  take  the  most 
prudent  course  and  retest,” 
says  Jim  Anderson,  year  2000 
manager  at  St.  Joseph  Health 
System  in  Sonoma  County, 
Calif. 

And  remember  to  test  each 
component  in  the  context  of 
the  entire  system,  Halliwell 


Elevator  maker:  No  big  plunges  on  New  Year’s  Day 


When  the  year  2000  rolls  around,  elevators 
won’t  go  screaming  down  their  shafts,  even  if  a 
date-sensitive  controller  gets  overlooked. 

“Because  of  all  our  testing,  we’ve  found  the 
urban  myths  just  aren’t  true,  if  an  elevator’s 
confused,  it  will  probably  go  to  the  first  fioor 
and  open.  And  almost  every  system  can  be 
manually  overwritten,”  says  Gerry  Lederer,  vice 
president  of  government  and  industry  affairs  at 
BOMA. 

Pete  Kowalchuk,  who  sits  on  the  Year  2000 
Oversight  Committee  at  Otis  Elevator  Inc.  in 
Farmington,  Conn.,  concurs. 

“There  isn’t  a  probiem  from  an  eievator  con- 


troiier  perspective  because  we  have  no  embed¬ 
ded  clocks  that  affect  elevator  operations,” 
Kowalchuk  says. 

“But  we  do  have  a  concern  that  third-party 
peripherals  -  elevator  card-readers  or  stand¬ 
alone  PCs  -  attached  to  our  systems  might  not 
be  compliant,”  he  adds. 

Otis  technicians  are  checking  elevators  for 
peripherals,  and  service  managers  are  contact¬ 
ing  vendors  and  sending  letters  to  clients 
detailing  their  findings. 

For  backup,  Otis  plans  to  keep  more  techni¬ 
cians  on  call  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

-  Deborah  Radcliff 


adds.  “Say  an  energy  manage¬ 
ment  system  controls  boilers, 
chillers  and  air  handlers 
through  a  local  control  panel 
that’s  wired  into  a  network 
control  module  with  its  own 
real-time  clock.  That  module  is 
wired  back  to  the  PC,  which 
also  has  a  couple  of  different 
clocks,”  Halliwell  says.  “If  you 
just  replace  one  of  those  pieces 
in  that  system,  the  rest  of  the 
system  may  not  recognize  it.” 

Plan  contingency  work¬ 
arounds.  Seton  is  considering 
extra  generators  in  case  its 
electric  company  falters. 

Seton  plant  manager  Clois 
Beckwith  says  his  staff  will 
manually  lock  doors  and  turn 
off  lights  should  the  need  arise. 
“If  you  have  a  security  system 
dependent  on  people  swiping 
cards  for  access,  you’d  better 
make  sure  it  passes  year  2000 
compliance,”  Beckwith  says. 
“If  it  doesn’t,  you’ll  have  a  lot  of 
people  shut  out  of  work.”  I 

Radcliff  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
northern  California.  You  can 
contact  her  at  DeRad@aol.com. 
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Comparing  Sites 

Web  Criteria  Inc.  (www. 
webcriteria.com)  today  is  set 
to  launch  a  service  that  com¬ 
pares  the  performance  of 
Web  sites  from  a  user  per¬ 
spective.  The  SiteProfile  ser¬ 
vice  will  allow  Web  site 
administrators  to  compare 
the  structure  and  usability  of 
their  sites  with  those  of  other 
Web  businesses.  To  evaluate 
a  site,  Web  Criteria  will  simu¬ 
late  a  customer’s  behavior 
and  report  on  such  bench¬ 
marks  as  speed,  ease  of  navi¬ 
gation,  freshness  and 
composition.  A  report  on 
three  sites  costs  $495. 
www.webcriteria.com 


Catalog  Maker 

IBM  has  announced  Catalog 
Architect,  a  content  manage¬ 
ment  tool  for  creating  online 
catalogs.  Aimed  at  users  of 
IBM’s  Net.Commerce  server 
software.  Catalog  Architect 
costs  $3,000.  it  helps  users 
update  content  and  maintain 
complex  catalogs  while 
checking  data  for  complete¬ 
ness  and  consistency. 


Network  Solutions  Inc.  in 
Herndon,  Va.,  said  last  week 
that  it  consolidated  several 
NSI  and  InterNIC  Web  sites 
about  registering,  reserving 
or  changing  a  Web  address 
into  one  site  (www.network- 
solutions.com).  NSI  registers 
most  Web  addresses  and  pio¬ 
neered  those  ending  in  .com, 
.net,  .org  and  .edu. 


Trust  No  One? 

Would  your  organiza¬ 
tion  consider  hiring 
reformed  hackers  as 
consultants? 


Don’t  know 
18% 


Base:  Survey  of  506  IT  security 
managers 


17% 


No 

65% 


NEW  REPORTS 


Online  Credit  Up 

A  new  report  from  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  predicts  that 
consumers  will  obtain  8.9 
million  loans  and  credit  cards 
on  the  Internet  by  2003  -  a 
figure  representing  more 
than  $167  billion.  “Credit  at 
the  Threshold”  predicts  that 
one-sixth  of  credit  cards 
issued  will  be  obtained  online 
in  five  years.  Drivers  of  this 
trend  include  faster  access  to 
information  on  the  Internet 
and  tools  like  E-Loan  Inc.’s 
Web  site  (www.eloan.com), 
which  helps  consumers  com¬ 
pare  products  and  prices. 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  For¬ 
rester  advised  firms  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  “thresh¬ 
old”  market  to  streamline 
back-end  lending  practices 
and  prioritize  products. 


Forrester  reports  are  by 
annual  subscription  only. 

www.forrester.com 


Web-based  ERP 

As  users  look  to  extend 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems  across  the 
Web,  they  can  benefit  from 
tools  that  combine  a  heritage 
in  collaboration/workflow 
with  industry-standard  Web 
development,  says  a  new 
article  from  Patricia  Seybold 
Group.  The  six-page  article  - 
called  “Customers  Extend 
the  Reach  of  ERP  Systems 
with  Lotus  Domino”  - 
describes  customer  examples 
of  electronic  business  appli¬ 
cations  based  on  Lotus 
Development  Corp.'s  Domi¬ 
no.  The  price  is  $295. 
www.psgroup.com 


PAUL  A.  STRASSMANN 


How  are  your  Y2K 
contingency  plans? 


Many  companies  are  assuring  the  public  that  they 

will  be  year  2000-compliant.  But  chances  are  the 
same  companies  that  are  crowing  today  will  have  to 
eat  crow  in  January,  when  something  fails  anyway. 
When  that  happens,  some  unfortunate  information 
technology  executives  will  have  lots  of  explaining  to  do.  How  will 


they  get  themselves  off  the  hook?  Some  plan  to 
fall  back  on  the  argument  that  software  is 
inevitably  flawed  and  fallible.  But  that  won’t 
work.  The  only  way  to  defend  yourself  is  to 
have  a  strong  crisis  contingency  plan.  And  the 
best  way  to  test  one  is  by  adapting  the  military’s 
long-used  “war  game”  approach. 

Many  IT  executives  will  be  tempted  to  plead 
that  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  sure  software  fix. 
After  all,  not  even  Bill  Gates  can  get  software  to 
function  in  a  public  demo. 

But  executives,  regulators  and 
litigators  aren’t  ready  to  accept 
the  software  fallibility  defense. 

You  can’t  plead  that  you  are 
blameless  if  the  risks  are  known 
and  well-documented. 

Contingency  plans  and  con¬ 
tingency  rehearsals  are  manda¬ 
tory.  You  can’t  claim  year 
2000-readiness  unless  you  have 
prepared  contingency  plans, 
rehearsed  their  implementation 
and  demonstrated  how  your 
organization  would  cope. 

But  how  do  you  come  up  with 
a  reliably  tested  plan?  There’s  an 
entire  discipline  built  around 
testing  software,  but  nothing 
similar  exists  for  proving  that 
your  contingency  plans  don’t 
have  a  fatal  flaw. 

Year  2000  risks  have  similari¬ 
ties  to  the  situations  one 
encounters  when  trying  to  neu¬ 
tralize  national  security  threats. 

The  best  way  to  check  out  how 
the  military  copes  with  dis¬ 
abling  situations  is  to  learn  from 
cases  in  which  contingency 
plans  worked  and  from  those  in  which  they 
failed.  What  national  security  organizations  call 
“war  gaming”  develops  knowledge  on  how  to 
prepare  to  cope  with  threats  before  they 
become  disasters.  All  year  2000  contingency 
plans  involving  critical  services  —  especially 
where  there’s  potential  loss  of  life  —  should  be 
subject  to  such  gaming  exercises. 


In  such  a  game,  the  “white  hats”  would  be  the 
year  2000  management  team.  The  “black  hats” 
would  be  experienced  professionals  with  indus¬ 
try-specific  experience,  who  would  try  to  wreck 
the  neat  assumptions  in  the  contingency  plan. 
The  black  hats  must  think  of  all  the  improbable 
combinations  that  could  happen  coincidentally, 
making  systems  fail  on  a  massive  scale. 

To  stage  a  year  2000  war  game,  the  white  hats 
must  disclose  their  plans  to  the  black  hats.  The 
game  is  then  played  in  eight-hour 
rounds,  assuming  a  start  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Dec.  31, 1999.  For 
starters,  the  attackers  would  con¬ 
front  the  defenders  with  a  failure 
scenario  for  which  there  is  no 
preplanned  solution.  It  would 
then  be  up  to  the  year  2000  man¬ 
agement  team  to  demonstrate,  in 
less  than  30  minutes,  how  it 
would  get  out  of  that  situation.  At 
the  end  of  each  round,  a  referee 
would  judge  which  side  pre¬ 
vailed.  Such  an  exercise  could  be 
completed  in  a  day  and  would 
generate  a  survival  rating  about 
the  organization’s  prospects  of 
coping  with  problems  during  the 
first  week  of  2000. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
year  2000  as  being  a  technical  — 
as  well  as  an  organizational  — 
problem.  But  hardly  anything  has 
been  said  about  how  to  make 
contingency  plans  verifiable.  It’s 
time  to  explore  conceivable  sce¬ 
narios  that  soon  may  be  encoun¬ 
tered  as  real  predicaments.  If  a 
year  2000  management  team  can 
survive  the  challenges  of  inde¬ 
pendent  black  hat  professionals,  that  alone  may 
be  adequate  proof  of  “due  diligence,”  even  if 
some  improbable  mishap  ends  up  in  litigation,  k 


Strassmann  served  in  the  Pentagon  when  most  crises 
required  a  realistically  simulated  exercise  prior  to 
committing  troops  and  incurring  political  risks.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at paul@strassmann.com. 


Test  your 
contingency 
plan  using  the 
“war  game” 
approach. 
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Actually,  we  pioneered  the  single  biggest  advantage  of 
being  direct:  being  direct.  In  other  words,  it’s  just  us. 
Dell.  There’s  no  need  for  a  middleman. 

You  deal  directly  with  the  people  who  design  and 
build  your  system,  including  Intel®  based  servers.  As  a 
result,  your  needs  come  first.  And  there’s  no  question 
about  who’s  accountable  for  meeting  them.  Meanwhile, 
we’re  always  creating  new  ways  to  keep  the  relationship 
between  us  long  and  happy. 

Premier  Pages®“  service,  for  instance.  Customized 
web  pages  for  your  business  that  simplify  ordering 
procedures,  provide  access  to  customer-specific  reports 


Dell  offers  a  complete  line  of 
Intel®  based  products,  including 
the  Dell  PowerEdge®6300 
Server.  It  can  accommodate 
up  to  four  Pentium®!!  Xeon™ 
processors,  4GB  ofECC 
memory  and  seven  hot-plug- 
ready  PCI  slots. 


and  can  help  make  your  business  more  efficient.  It’s 


another  way  you  can  talk  one-to-one  directly  with  us. 


Which  means  again,  your  needs  come  first.  And  it’s  far 


from  the  only  way.  Ask  us  about  Dell  Plus,  Dell  Financial 
Services,  Dellware  and  Global  Customer  Programs,  too. 


Regardless  of  which  system  or  services  fit  your  business, 
we’re  here  to  answer  questions  and  provide  on-line  and 
phone  support.  24  hours  a  day. 

We’ll  end,  appropriately  enough,  by  being  direct: 
Give  us  a  call  toll  free  or  visit  our  web  site.  You’ll  see 


why  our  on-line  sales  have  grown  to  $10  million  a  day. 


1-877-432-DELL 

toll-free 

www.dell.com 


BE  DIRECT 

www.dell.com 


No  limits.  No  roadblocks.  No  kidding 


Ready  to  gel  started? 


ip'  '  < 

re  were  no 


Boundaries? 


An  empty  promise?  Not  at  all.  In  tact, 
it's  one  of  the  reasons  the  new  Carmpaq  leads 
the  industry  in  world-changing  technological 
advancements.  And  why  our  people  are  setting 
the  standards  in  microprocessor  design,  net¬ 
working,  fault-tolerant  systems,  enterprise 
solutions,  software  development  —  and  more. 


We're  seeking  qualified  professionals  who 
can  help  us  take  full  advantage  of  our  recent 
integration  of  Tandem  and  Digital.  Because  we 
plan  to  keep  innovating  even  as  we  grow. 
Developing  cutting-edge  products.  Providing 
the  best  technical  services.  And  hiring  the 
most  gifted  people  we  can  find. 


yH  If  you're  interested  in  a  career  without 
roadblocks,  contact  us  now  via  our  Web 
site.  We  offer  boundless  opportunities  at  our 
locations  nationwide,  including  our  major 
employment  centers  in  Mouston,  .Silicon 
Valley  and  Boston. 


ACCOUNT  MANAGERS  SERVICE  SOLUTIONS: 

SALES  EXECS  &  UNIT 
MANAGERS 


ANALYSTS:  SYSTEMS, 

E-COMMERCE,  SAP, 

TECHNICAL  SOFTWARE 

CHANNEL  MARKETING  DEVELOPMENT  MGRS 
MANAGERS 

SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 
COMMODITY  SPECIALISTS  & 

MANAGERS  ENGINEERS 

CONSULTANTS: 

SAP,Y2l<,  INTERNAL 
TECH,  HIGH 
PERFORMING 
NETWORKS 


SOLUTION  ARCHITECTS 


STORAGE/ALPHA 
SALES  SPECIALISTS 


STRATEGIC 
PLANNING  MGRS/ 
BUSINESS  ANALYSTS 


DEVELOPERS; 

INTERNET, 

APPLICATIONS 

DISTRICT  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  MGRS 

INTERNET 

MARKETERS 


SYSTEMS 
INTEGRATORS: 
COMMUNICATIONS, 
FINANCIAL  SVeS, 
ENTERPRISE  MGMT, 
MAIL  &  MESSAGING, 
INTERNET  & 
E-COMMERCE, 
APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


MARKET  RESEARCH 
ANALYSTS 


NT  BUSINESS 
SALES  MANAGERS 


NT  SYSTEM: 
ARCHITECTS  & 
FIELD  ENGINEERS 


TECHS  &  SPECIALISTS; 
SIEBEL,SAP,BAAN, 
PEOPLESOFT, 
WINDOWS  NT, 

IS  SUPPORT,  INTER¬ 
NET/INTRANET, 
NETWORK 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ORACLE  RDB 
DATABASE 


OPEN  VMS 
SYSTEMS  MGRS 

PROCUREMENT 

ENGINEERS 

PRODUCT 

MARKETING  MGRS: 
HARDWARE  & 
SOFTWARE 

PROGRAM  MGRS; 
ENGINEERING, 
MARKETING 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

NETWORK 
INTEGRATION  SALES 


TERRITORY  SALES 
MANAGERS 


TRAINING 
COURSEWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  MGRS 


X'isit  our  Web  site  for  a  w  idc  variet)  of  other 
job  opportunities.  Kmail  your  resume,  indi¬ 
cating  |ob  code  P.\-CiW  in  the  subject  header, 
to:  jobsiPcompaq.com. 
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Computerworld 
Midyear  Salary  Survey 
Special  Report 

i 


SALARY 

SURVEY 


Last  year’s  shortage  of  top 
technology  talent  was  enough 
to  make  many  hiring  managers 
queasy.  Will  the  fever  finally 
subside  in  1999? 

By  Steve  Alexander 


IF  1998  WAS  A  GREAT  YEAR  tO  be  in 
IT,  1999  looks  to  be  more  of  the 
same:  rising  salaries,  personnel 
shortages  that  spell  tremendous 
opportunity  and  signing  bonuses 
for  those  who  are  most  in  demand. 
Salaries  have  risen  so  sharply  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half  that  infor¬ 
mation  technology  managers  are 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  market 
rates  —  or  to  even  know  what  they  are. 

As  a  result,  Computerworld  this  winter  con¬ 
ducted  its  first  midyear  salary  survey,  to  get  a 
sense  of  what  managers  in  select  major  cities  are 

Salary  Survey,  page  54 


IS  DIRECTOR  MIKE  BAKER  of 
Underwood  Memorial  Hospital 
(dressed  in  surgeons’  scrubs  for 
the  benefit  of  our  photographer): 
“For  us,  1999  is  going  to  be  a 
replay  of  last  year” 
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SURVEY 


Continued  frontpage  53 
paying  IT  professionals  at  the  halfway 
mark.  The  findings  were  no  surprise: 
IT  professionals  can  still  demand  top 
dollar,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  eas¬ 
ing  of  the  skills  shortage  in  sight. 

They  also  can  use  that  shortage  to  se¬ 
cure  higher-ranking  positions.  And 
those  working  on  key  IT  projects  can 
seek  retention  incentives  at  a  time 
when  outside  offers  abound. 

The  skills  most  in  demand  appear  to 
be  Oracle  database  administration,  se¬ 
nior  programmer/analyst  skills  of  all 
sorts,  C++  and  Unix  expertise,  and  net¬ 
working  and  systems  administration 
experience  with  Novell  Inc.’s  NetWare 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT. 


IT  managers  will  have  to  keep  look¬ 
ing  over  their  shoulders  to  make  sure 
employees  aren’t  picked  off  by  other 
companies  offering  higher  salaries. 

To  head  off  defections,  rearranging 
salary  scales  to  eliminate  inequities  be¬ 
tween  the  recently  hired  IT  worker  and 
the  longtime  employee  has  become  a 
fact  of  life.  Companies  that  can’t  offer 
either  higher  salaries  or  bonuses  are 
likely  to  lose  key  staff  members. 

Preski’s  Plight 

Consider  the  plight  of  Joseph  Preski, 
director  of  MIS  at  Hyundai  Precision 
America  Inc.,  a  San  Diego  manufac¬ 
turer  of  freight-shipping  containers. 
Preski  says  he  can’t  afford  to  ramp  up 
salaries  or  award  bonuses  because  his 
firm  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
economic  crisis  in  South  Korea,  where 
its  parent  company  is  based. 

As  a  result,  he  says,  approximately 
80%  of  the  team  he  put  together  for  an 
SAP  implementation  “left  for  double 
what  they  were  making  here.  And  they 


I  see  a  lot  of 
people  pulling 
offofY2K 
projects,  and  I  see 
contractors  who 
aren’t  able  to  find 
work  as  fast  as 
they  did  before. 
It  takes  weeks  or 
months  now. 

ROB  KOGAN, 

NAUTILUS  INSURANCE 
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were  people  I  would  like  to  have  kept 
because  they  knew  the  business  and  the 
company.” 

Talent  Void 

To  fill  the  talent  void,  many  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  are  trying  to  get  jobs  as 
programmers,  says  Mike  Baker,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  at  Under¬ 
wood  Memorial  Hospital  in  Woodbury, 
N.J. 

“You  find  a  lot  of  kids  passing  them¬ 
selves  off  as  heavy-duty  programmers 
because  they  know  a  little  C++,  have 
done  some  Visual  Basic  and  have 
worked  on  a  PC.  But  most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  quite  know  what  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  entails,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
smaller  technical  schools  are  giving 
these  people  the  false  hope  they  are 
completely  trained  after  six  months  of 
courses,”  he  says.  “They  don’t  have  any¬ 
where  near  the  background  of  a  four- 
year  graduate.” 

Many  IT  managers  are  bracing  for  a 
1999  that  appears  to  be  1998,  Part  11. 


Job  Title 

Experience 

Atlanta 

Austin,  Texas 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston  ^ 

Chief 

1-2  years 

$99,400 

$84,500 

$147,000 

$107,200 

$130,000 

$140,300 

$82,000 

NA 

NA 

Information 

3-4  years 

NA 

$97,000 

$162,700 

$124,400 

$147,000 

$166,600 

$82,700 

NA 

NA 

Officer 

4+  years 

$123,500 

$124,000 

NA 

$154,300 

$198,300 

$194,000 

$111,700 

NA 

NA 

Director  of 

1-2  years 

$64,200 

$72,300 

$89,000 

$91,000 

$86,400 

$105,400 

$60,000 

$81,000 

$96,100 

IS/MIS 

3-4  years 

$93,600 

$79,900 

$105,700 

$106,400 

$93,100 

$126,800 

$67,900 

$102,000 

NA 

4+  years 

$94,100 

$100,900 

$108,900 

$110,000 

$99,400 

$108,700 

$84,000 

$117,400 

$105,700 

Computer 

1-2  years 

$49,300 

$66,400 

$65,100 

$62,700 

$65,600 

$80,800 

$52,700 

$60,300 

$53,200 

Operations 

3-4  years 

$66,000 

NA 

$70,600 

$74,800 

$71,500 

$85,900 

$61,100 

$75,000 

$57,000 

Manager 

4+  years 

$69,500 

$73,800 

$75,200 

$78,900 

$77,700 

$99,100 

$75,800 

$82,500 

$75,500 

Network 

1-2  years 

$35,700 

$52,500 

$45,000 

$44,800 

$54,000 

$50,800 

$43,300 

$46,500 

$45,800 

Administrator/ 

3-4  years 

$51,400 

$58,900 

$56,900 

$49,900 

$54,300 

$55,400 

$51,900 

$56,000 

$52,400 

Analyst 

4+  years 

$53,300 

$65,500 

$62,800 

$59,100 

$59,100 

$60,700 

$53,500 

$59,600 

$60,900 

LAN 

1-2  years 

$39,000 

$50,000 

$48,200 

$53,500 

NA 

$49,700 

$45,200 

$43,700 

$53,300 

Manager 

3-4  years 

$52,700 

$64,000 

$59,000 

$63,500 

$54,300 

$63,600 

$49,700 

$54,200 

$61,200 

4+  years 

$57,900 

$70,400 

$70,800 

$68,800 

$57,500 

$64,000 

$55,000 

$68,300 

$69,700 

Project 

1-2  years 

$46,000 

$58,100 

$50,500 

$62,600 

$59,500 

$65,300 

$45,900 

$63,000 

$51,600 

Manager 

3-4  years 

$56,100 

$69,900 

$65,400 

$76,400 

$63,500 

$75,800 

$51,300 

$78,000 

$55,800 

4+  years 

$64,500 

$78,000 

$75,000 

$77,500 

$74,400 

$73,600 

$62,500 

$80,700 

$63,800 

Senior 

1-2  years 

$57,500 

$56,900 

$54,500 

$51,700 

$56,400 

$57,000 

$47,500 

$48,000 

$43,900 

Systems 

3-4  years 

$69,000 

$63,000 

$58,200 

$62,400 

$60,100 

$66,700 

$52,600 

$60,000 

$52,700 

Analyst 

4+  years 

$75,000 

$70,000 

$73,100 

$67,500 

$65,600 

$70,400 

$62,500 

$67,500 

$61,500 

Senior 

1-2  years 

$47,500 

$54,400 

$51,400 

$43,200 

$53,000 

$63,000 

$52,400 

$47,500 

$48,300 

Systems 

3-4  years 

$62,000 

$60,000 

$55,500 

$61,300 

$59,800 

$60,400 

$58,000 

$58,000 

$55,200 

Programmer 

4+  years 

$63,300 

$69,000 

$68,300 

$67,400 

$61,900 

$71,400 

$65,500 

$64,500 

$65,200 

Senior 

1-2  years 

$48,300 

$55,200 

$46,400 

$45,700 

$48,300 

$54,000 

$47,300 

$54,000 

$39,200 

Programmer/ 

3-4  years 

$60,300 

$60,800 

$51,400 

$52,700 

$55,000 

$58,000 

$54,600 

$56,300 

$47,100 

Analyst 

4+  years 

$62,600 

$63,200 

$66,300 

$57,700 

$60,300 

$66,100 

$59,500 

$61,900 

$62,000 

i 

Programmer/ 

1-2  years 

$37,300 

$42,200 

$43,000 

$38,700 

$42,600 

$43,200 

$39,800 

$35,000 

$32,700  ' 

Analyst 

3-4  years 

$48,800 

$50,500 

$49,900 

$43,600 

$45,400 

$48,200 

$46,700 

$41,400 

$39,700 

4*  years 

$53,500 

$56,000 

$50,700 

$48,900 

$52,900 

$57,200 

$50,900 

$57,500 

$47,000 

Computer 

1-2  years 

$25,500 

$30,500 

$26,700 

$28,500 

$28,800 

$31,200 

$28,800 

$27,700 

$25,500 

Operator 

3-4  years 

$33,000 

$35,900 

$32,700 

$33,600 

$34,200 

$33,500 

$33,200 

$33,800 

$30,300 

4+  years 

$34,200 

$37,200 

$34,900 

$38,100 

NA 

$38,200 

$34,000 

$37,400 

$31,400 

PC  Technical 

1-2  years 

$30,300 

$33,000 

$30,000 

$33,400 

$32,900 

$29,600 

$31,300 

$31,300 

$27,400 

Support 

3-4  years 

$37,700 

$38,800 

$40,600 

$38,700 

$39,600 

$35,500 

$36,100 

$40,000 

$33,100 

Specialist 

4*  years 

$40,600 

$45,000 

$43,900 

$42,800 

$43,400 

$43,000 

$41,200 

$43,500 

$43,200 
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“For  us,  1999  is  going  to  be  replay  of 
last  year,”  Baker  agrees.  “There  are 
nowhere  near  enough  people  to  fill  the 
demand,  and  we  have  open  positions 
that  will  be  hard  to  fill.”  Among  those 
positions  are  two  AS/400  program¬ 
mer/analyst  slots. 

Jim  Amaral,  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
in  Chicago,  predicts  that  IT  salaries  will 
continue  to  spiral  upward  all  year,  as 
does  Rod  Fuller,  IS  director  at  R.  M. 
Shoemaker  Co.,  a  large  commercial 
building  construction  management 
firm  in  West  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

“Programmers  can  jump  ship  and 
pick  up  substantial  salary  increases. 
And  quite  honestly,  anybody  that’s  got  a 
little  bit  of  ambition  is  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  doing  technical  support  or 
simple  programming.  If  I  were  in  the 
same  position.  I’d  be  wondering  how  I 
could  get  to  be  a  manager  of  program¬ 
ming  or  technical  support,”  Fuller  says. 

Others  wUl  simply  be  happy  if  things 
don’t  get  any  worse  this  year. 
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“I  think  for  us,  it’s  more  of  the  same 
in  1999,”  says  Danny  Murphy,  director 
of  IT  for  the  city  of  Phoenix,  which 
raised  IT  salaries  approximately  8% 
last  year  to  keep  up  with  the  market.  “If 
that’s  the  case.  I’ll  consider  myself 
lucky.  Because  if  we  can  hold  the  status 
quo,  we  will  be  doing  OK.” 

Salary  Slowdown 

Some  IT  managers  anticipate  that  the 
tight  labor  market  will  ease  up  a  bit  this 
year.  Baker  says  his  hope  is  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  programmers  will  grow  as  year 
2000  efforts  wind  down  later  in  the 
year.  That  “could  make  staff  a  little  bit 
more  plentiful  and  drive  salaries  down 
a  little,”  he  says. 

Others  are  confident  that’s  going  to 
happen.  “I  think  we’ll  see  some  moder¬ 
ation  in  salary  increases  in  1999,”  pre¬ 
dicts  Rob  Kogan,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Nautilus  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  “I  see  a  lot 
of  people  pulling  off  of  Y2K  projects, 
and  I  see  contractors  who  aren’t  able  to 


find  work  as  fast  as  they  did  before.  It 
takes  weeks  or  months  now,  whereas 
six  months  ago  it  would  have  been  only 
weeks  —  if  that.” 

Readjusting  existing  IT  worker 
salaries  to  match  rising  market  salaries 
is  becoming  more  common.  Fuller, 
whose  firm  is  an  AS/400  shop  with  an 
attached  Novell  network,  raised  exist¬ 
ing  IT  salaries  6%  last  year.  But  impor¬ 
tant  skills  got  even  bigger  increases: 


One  PC  technical  support  person  got  a 
12%  raise.  “I’ve  got  to  pay  him  to  retain 
him.  Otherwise,  he’ll  move  on,”  Fuller 
says. 

Some  industries,  such  as  the  health 
care  field,  are  less  able  than  others  to 
keep  up  with  rising  IT  salaries.  Baker 
says.  “We’re  driven  by  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  reimbursement,  which  is 
going  down  a  couple  of  [percentage 
Salary  Survey,  page  56 


Bonus  Bonanzas 


In  addition  to  healthy  base  salaries,  IT  managers  at  the  top  are  reaping  large  bonus 
packages.  Here’s  how  they  compare  at  the  top  and  mid-management  leveb: 


JOB  TITLE 

1-2  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

3-4  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

4+  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

Chief  information  officer 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$18,000 

Director  of  IS/MIS 

$4,000 

$6,000 

$10,000 

Computer  operations  manager 

$3,000 

$3,000 

$5,000 

LAN  manager 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$4,000 

SOURCE:  SURVEY  OF  537  IT  HIRING  MANAGERS.  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1999.  ALL  DOLLAR  FIGURES  HAVE  BEEN  ROUNDED  TO  THE 
NEAREST  THOUSAND 


Los  Angeles 

Miami 

Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Phoenix 

St.  Louis 

San  Diego  San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Washington 

1 

1 

$122,500 

$139,200 

$175,700 

$130,400 

$71,800 

$74,000 

$85,000 

$122,900 

$131,200 

$98,300 

$123,300 

1 

$126,900 

$156,800 

$187,500 

$151,900 

$89,750 

$85,000 

$92,200 

NA 

$150,600 

$149,700 

$130,000 

$161,900 

$178,800 

NA 

$188,800 

$129,700 

$106,800 

$127,500 

$137,300 

$200,300 

$146,400 

$157,700 

$82,700 

$93,700 

$84,300 

$99,000 

NA 

$78,600 

$73,200 

$87,500 

$115,200 

$65,000 

$100,000 

$94,200 

$103,800 

NA 

$114,400 

NA 

$86,000 

$85,200 

$100,600 

$119,500 

$69,500 

$106,000 

$110,900 

$116,100 

$92,100 

$132,500 

NA 

$94,800 

$99,400 

$102,800 

$127,100 

$98,000 

NA 

$66,200 

$62,200 

$63,400 

$75,100 

NA 

$65,700 

$53,500 

$63,100 

$83,300 

$61,500 

NA 

$76,700 

$70,200 

$71,300 

$84,600 

NA 

$77,100 

$64,200 

$72,900 

$92,600 

$72,700 

NA 

$80,100 

$78,300 

$78,100 

$97,100 

NA 

$79,700 

$70,800 

$76,400 

$101,600 

$76,800 

$83,500 

$41,900 

$64,400 

$47,500 

$65,100 

$45,300 

$47,900 

$51,900 

$52,400 

$53,400 

$49,700 

$54,000 

$49,900 

$75,400 

$55,400 

$69,800 

$57,500 

$55,900 

$56,300 

$59,800 

$55,800 

$54,800 

$55,400 

$61,300 

$84,100 

$58,900 

$78,700 

$59,900 

$63,600 

$64,500 

$64,100 

$75,000 

$63,900 

$67,600 

$48,200 

$65,200 

$51,800 

$64,200 

NA 

$55,000 

$48,200 

$52,900 

$60,500 

$48,800 

$51,700 

$58,300 

$71,500 

$58,800 

$73,400 

NA 

$59,800 

$59,800 

$59,900 

$67,900 

$53,600 

$55,600 

. 

$64,500 

$84,100 

$59,400 

$82,300 

$68,000 

$68,600 

$64,500 

$64,500 

$80,200 

$62,400 

$65,200 

$62,800 

$65,200 

$48,000 

$70,100 

$57,700 

$54,200 

$56,000 

$56,900 

$69,500 

$56,800 

$63,500 

$67,000 

$71,500 

$65,700 

$75,800 

$72,900 

$61,500 

$64,300 

$73,000 

$78,500 

$62,100 

$70,400 

- 

$77,200 

$79,300 

$72,900 

$83,900 

$76,600 

$70,900 

$68,500 

$85,700 

$89,100 

$71,400 

$72,000 

$58,500 

$57,700 

$50,100 

$69,300 

$47,600 

$46,900 

$49,800 

$57,200 

$58,900 

$51,400 

$64,900 

$65,500 

$64,400 

$64,300 

$75,000 

$54,300 

$54,000 

$56,900 

$68,900 

$69,500 

$57,000 

$68,100 

$74,200 

$72,800 

$66,300 

$88,300 

$65,600 

$61,200 

$62,200 

$72,600 

$77,100 

$66,600 

$74,600 

$54,800 

$57,300 

$46,900 

$68,400 

$45,800 

$52,400 

$50,400 

$58,000 

$61,600 

$50,700 

$58,600 

$65,900 

$67,600 

$58,300 

$77,700 

$55,200 

$58,400 

$58,100 

$65,700 

$68,700 

$56,900 

$68,000 

$69,300 

$75,400 

$67,300 

$84,900 

$60,800 

$66,300 

$56,900 

$76,900 

$77,400 

$62,300 

$76,300 

$58,400 

$53,300 

$44,500 

$63,100 

$43,400 

$49,100 

$38,300 

$53,300 

$58,800 

$47,100 

$54,400 

$70,900 

$59,600 

$54,400 

$70,700 

$49,600 

$51,700 

$46,200 

$59,000 

$66,800 

$52,300 

$59,800 

$71,700 

$66,200 

$60,900 

$80,600 

$57,800 

$58,200 

$50,900 

$62,000 

$77,300 

$60,900 

$65,800 

$42,400 

$43,200 

$38,200 

$50,400 

$39,400 

$38,600 

$27,400 

$41,100 

$47,400 

$42,400 

$42,300 

$57,200 

$48,400 

$46,000 

$57,400 

$47,500 

$44,200 

$31,800 

$48,700 

$55,400 

$47,700 

$47,800 

$59,300 

$53,000 

$52,500 

$69,700 

$48,100 

$49,700 

$35,800 

$52,500 

$65,700 

$54,300 

$54,700 

$27,400 

$32,500 

$26,500 

$34,200 

$26,300 

$28,000 

$27,400 

$28,200 

$30,600 

$30,000 

$31,100 

$36,300 

$37,100 

$31,100 

$40,700 

$33,800  . 

$32,800 

$31,800 

$33,200 

$35,500 

$34,500 

$37,200 

<• 

$39,700 

$40,500 

$33,800 

$45,400 

$33,800 

$35,700 

$35,800 

$39,100 

$38,300 

$37,900 

$42,400 

$33,600 

$33,700 

$31,100 

$37,200 

$27,900 

$32,800 

$31,400 

$31,000 

$35,500 

$36,200 

$37,400 

$38,300 

$40,000 

$36,100 

$45,200 

$32,300 

$40,100 

$36,600 

$37,100 

$40,500 

$40,700 

$38,700 

J. 

$44,100 

$46,300 

$40,000 

$49,800 

$38,300 

$45,500 

$40,600 

$45,800 

$49,200 

$45,800 

$47,200 

I 
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Continued  from  page  55 
points]  a  year,  not  up.  That  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  meet  a  6%  to  7%  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  IT  salaries,”  he  says. 

Some  managers  believe  that  noncash 
incentives  —  such  as  more  time  off, 
lower-priced  medical  coverage,  more 
training  and  telecommuting  —  can  be 
as  important  as  salaries  this  year.  But 
few  dramatic,  noncash  initiatives  are 
emerging.  In  most  cases,  it  appears  that 
money  still  talks  loudest. 

More  Than  Money 

But  big  bucks  may  not  lure  people 
away  from  jobs  they  like.  Fuller  says  he 
recently  was  contacted  about  a  director 
of  programming  position  that  paid 
$115,000,  or  $25,000  more  than  he  makes 
now.  He  turned  it  down  because  the  job 
had  less  responsibility  than  his  current 
position  as  IT  director  of  a  smaller 
firm.  “If  I  were  managing  programmers 
all  the  time.  I’d  quickly  end  up  being 
very  disappointed,  and  I’d  be  out  look¬ 
ing  again,”  he  says. 

Sometimes  the  combination  of  a 
signing  bonus  and  noncash  benefits  can 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  high  salary. 


You  find  a  lot  of 
kids  passing 
themselves  off 
as  heavy-duty 
programmers 
because  they  know 
a  little  C++,  have 
done  some  Visual 
Basic  and  have 
worked  on  a  PC. 
But  most  of  these 
people  don’t 
quite  know  what 
such  a  position 
entails. 

MIKE  BAKER. 

UNDERWOOD  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
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How  Are  We  Doing  So  Fai^ 

Here’s  how  the  1999  midyear  salary  numbers  stack  up  against  our  1998  Annual  Salary  Survey  findings  from 
six  months  ago: 


1  JOB  TITLE 

1998 

AVERAGE  SALARY 

1QQQ 

1-2  YEARS  EXP. 

1999 

3-4  YEARS  EXP. 

1999  1 

4*  YEARS  EXP.  | 

CIO 

$116,000 

$111,000 

$127,000 

$152,000 

Director  of  IS 

$82,000 

$84,000 

$97,000 

$105,000 

LAN  manager 

$54,000 

$52,000 

$61,000 

$68,000 

Network  administrator 

$49,000 

$50,000 

$57,000 

$64,000 

Senior  systems  analyst 

$59,000 

$55,000 

$63,000 

$69,000 

Programmer/analyst 

$45,000 

$41,000 

$48,000 

$54,000 

SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  1998  ANNUAL  HIRING  SURVEY.  PLUS  NEW  SURVEY  OF  537  IT  HIRING  MANAGERS.  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1999.  ALL  DOLLAR  FIGURES  HAVE  BEEN  ROUNDED  TO  THE 

NEAREST  THOUSAND 


says  Michael  Freeman,  vice  president 
of  operations  and  CIO  at  WD-40  Co., 
the  San  Diego-based  maker  of  the  well- 
known  household  lubricant. 

“We  just  hired  an  IT  person  for  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  whose  salary  at  his 
existing  job  was  15%  above  what  we 
were  willing  to  pay.  But  we  used  a  sign¬ 
ing  bonus  and  benefits  to  hire  him,” 
he  says. 

The  bonus  is  to  be  paid  in  three  in¬ 
stallments:  At  signing,  after  six  months 
of  employment  and  after  one  year  on 
the  job.  The  special  benefit  was  that  the 
California  company  offered,  for  the 
first  time,  to  let  a  prospective  employee 
telecommute  full  time  —  in  this  case 
from  Ohio. 

“Companies  with  good  overall  pack¬ 
ages  can  work  past  salary  issues  if  they 
use  a  little  creativity,”  Freeman  says. 

Training  is  another  noncash  benefit 
being  used  in  hiring.  For  critical  skills 
such  as  SAP  and  PeopleSoft,  the  city  of 
Phoenix  has  paid  up  to  a  10%  premium 
on  salaries. 

However,  new  employees  have  to 
sign  a  contract  stating  that  if  they  stay 
for  less  than  two  years,  they  will  reim¬ 
burse  the  city  for  the  cost  of  training 
they  received. 

Because  SAP  training  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  might  cost  $30,000,  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  contract  “had  a  reasonably  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  our  ability  both  to  attract 
and  retain  people,”  Murphy  says. 

Amaral  predicts  companies  will  give 
more  weight  to  noncash  incentives  this 
year,  particularly  time  off.  He  sees  less 
potential  in  offering  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  telecommuting  arrangements. 

“I’ve  not  seen  a  lot  of  successes  in 
telecommuting,  although  we  support 
and  encourage  it  for  some  support  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  handle  a  down  system 
from  home  as  easily  as  they  could  at  the 
office  and  more  quickly,”  he  says. 

Full-Time  Plan 

Amaral,  a  former  contractor  who 
turned  full-time  executive  recently, 
also  hopes  to  deal  with  the  labor  short¬ 
age  by  convincing  more  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade’s  contractors  to  work 
full  time.  He  says  it’s  a  practical  move, 
not  just  an  effort  to  save  money  on  high 


contractor  fees.  “The  skills  we’ve  been 
contracting  for  are  those  we  need  to 
continue  to  have.  So  why  not  hire 
them?”  he  says. 

But  will  contractors  become  full¬ 
time  employees?  “I’m  a  consultant- 
turned-employee.  You  do  it  for  the  op¬ 
portunity,”  Amaral  says.  The  most- 
needed  people  right  now  are  C++,  Java 
and  HTML  developers  and  network  ad¬ 
ministrators,  designers  and  capacity 
planners,  he  says. 

But  many  companies  are  being 


forced  into  hiring  more  contractors,  not 
fewer.  Preski  says. 

“I  see  more  and  more  outsourcing 
situations  in  which  companies  are  hir¬ 
ing  consultants  because  they  can’t  hire 
full-time  people  in  the  marketplace,”  he 
says.  “And,  at  the  same  time,  the  higher 
earning  potential  for  contractors  makes 
it  more  desirable  for  people  to  become 
consultants.”  I 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Edina, 
Minn. 


Methodology 

Computerworld  conducted  a  survey  of  IT  managers  in  our  20  top 
circulation  markets  to  determine  the  salaries  of  their  IT  staffs,  based  on 
years  of  experience.  Managers  were  asked  to  provide  their  base  salary 
figures,  additional  compensation  figures  and  turnover  rates  for  IT 
personnel: 


BASE  SURVEY  RESPONDENTS: 


Total  number  of  companies  surveyed:  537 


Average  number  of  IT  employees: 

812 

Average  number  of  IT  reports  surveyed: 

19 

Total  number  of  IT  employees  represented:  9,885 


BASE  RESPONSES  BY  JOB  TITLE 


Chief  information  officer: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

3-4  years  of  experience 

4+  years  of  experience 

83 

88 

220 

Senior  systems  analyst: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

3-4  years  of  experience 

4+  years  of  experience 

124 

129 

229 

Director  of  IS/MIS: 

Senior  systems  programmer: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

110 

1-2  years  of  experience 

113 

3-4  years  of  experience 

121 

3-4  years  of  experience 

129 

4+  years  of  experience 

278 

4+  years  of  experience 

214 

Computer  operations  manager/DP  mgr: 

Senior  programmer/analyst: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

128 

1-2  years  of  experience 

134 

3-4  years  of  experience 

144 

3-4  years  of  experience 

166 

4+  years  of  experience 

281 

4+  years  of  experience 

267 

Network  administrator/analyst: 

Programmer/analyst: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

152 

1-2  years  of  experience 

181 

3-4  years  of  experience 

173 

3-4  years  of  experience 

183 

4+  years  of  experience 

287 

4+  years  of  experience 

243 

LAN  manager: 

Computer  operator: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

129 

1-2  years  of  experience 

170 

3-4  years  of  experience 

150 

3-4  years  of  experience 

167 

4+  years  of  experience 

220 

4+  years  of  experience 

232 

Project  manager,  systems  &  programming: 

PC  technical  support  specialist: 

1-2  years  of  experience 

142 

1-2  years  of  experience 

200 

3-4  years  of  experience 

162 

3-4  years  of  experience 

204 

4+  years  of  experience 

271 

4+  years  of  experience 

251 

SOURCE;  COMPUTERWORLD  SALARY  SURVEY.  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1999 


notebooks 


To  tiucceea  you  need  to  have  a 

leg  up  on  the  competition.  ShoLildn 

your  notebook  exhibit  diniilar  characterUticd? 


Acbr 

The  world's  3rd  largest 
PC  manufacturer.  * 
And  gaining. 


Finally  there's  a  mobile  solution 


that's  truly  mobile.  Introducing 


the  TravelMate  313T.  It's  loaded 


TravelMate^  313T 

•  Intel*  Pentium* 
procejtior  with  MAIX" 
technolog}/  266MHz 
-  256KB  L2  cache 
•  32MB  RAM 

•  32GB  EIDE  hard  drive 

•  8.r  TFT  SVGA  dupky 

■  24X  (max)  CD-ROM  drive, 
external  PC  Card  interface 

•  Integrated  56Kbp,) 
data! fax  modem 

•  Net  weight:  2.8  Ihx 

(with  battery) 


yet  it  weighs  only  2.8  pounds. 


Plus,  the  TravelMate  3I3T.  is 


the  only  ultra-portable  notebook 


with  a  CD-ROM  drive.  For  note¬ 


books  that  respect  your  needs 


and  your  budget, 
there  is  only  one 
call  to  make.  Acer. 


^'Thclbp  10  PC  HvMrfKturen>ftb(kKvide  Rankinss."  by  IDC  G>nsuion^March  1998.  6l999Actf  Amelia  Corporatk)a  Acer  and  the  Acer  logo  are  registered  oadenaHcs  ami  Tr»«IMae  a  a  o^demark  of  Acer  Amerka  Corporanw  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  arc  repsured  trademarks  and  MMX 

is  a  trademark  of  bitd  Corporatioa  TrandMate  3I3T  bundks  whh  Mkrosofe*  Windows*  95  orWmdows  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  oademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Al  other  company  and/or  produa  names  are  property  of  their  respective  trademark  owners. 
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(IN  YOUR  JOB  INTERVIEW) 


So,  you  think  it’s 
rude  or  pushy  to 
ask  questions  of 
the  boss  during  a 
job  interview? 
Boy  . .  .  you’d 
better  read  on! 

Information 
technology  man¬ 
agers  aren’t  Just 
interested  in 
your  answers  to 
their  questions. 
They’re  also 
paying  attention 
to  the  questions 
they  expect  you 
to  ask. 

By  Candee  Wilde 


What  are  the  questions  you 
should  put  to  the  hiring  man¬ 
ager  that  are  the  real  killers  — 
you  know,  the  ones  that  can 
really  make  the  difference  in 
landing  a  job?  Computerworld 
asked  senior  IT  executives,  IT 
consultants  and  recruiters  that 
same  question.  Their  advice: 
Ask  questions  that  highlight 
yom-  interest  in  the  job,  your 
career  goals  and  your  IT  skills. 

The  right  questions  can 
subtly  reveal  that  you 
researched  the  company 
before  the  interview.  They’ll 
show  that  you  understand  that 
IT’S  fundamental  role  is  to 
support  corporate  goals. 

So  don’t  just  sit  back  and 
answer  questions  during  your 
next  job  interview.  Study  the 
following  questions  from  our 
sources.  Then  lean  forward 
and  ask  a  few  of  your  own! 

Q:  How  is  the  company  techno¬ 
logically  positioned  against  the 
competition?  How  does  the  com¬ 
pany  keep  employees  current  on 
new  technologies? 

“The  first  question  indicates 
whether  the  candidate  cares  if 
the  company  is  putting 
resources  into  technology  to 
compete,”  says  Dick  Lidbom, 
assistant  vice  president  of  IT 
plans  and  controls  at  United 
Guaranty  Corp.  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.C.  “In  the  past,  I  was 
more  concerned  about  what 
people  knew  about  technology 
than  what  they  knew  about 
the  company.  That  has 
changed.  Interviewees  who 


show  they  understand  our 
market  and  competition  indi¬ 
cate  they  spent  time  research¬ 
ing  the  company.  When  a 
candidate  asks  whether  we 
provide  access  to  training, 
seminars  and  conferences,  it 
shows  an  interest  in  building  a 
career  with  us.” 

Q:  How  does  this  company  help 
employees  balance  their  person¬ 
al  and  professional  lives?  ¥fhat 
does  it  take  to  get  ahead? 

“Balance  in  life  is  impor¬ 
tant,”  says  Ed  Wojciechowski, 
vice  president  of  IT  at  Maytag 
Corp.  in  Newton,  Iowa.  “Bal¬ 
ance  allows  people  to  have  a 
healthy  lifestyle.  Over  the  long 
term,  people  with  a  good 
work/life  balance  are  more 
productive.  During  an  inter¬ 
view,  people  need  to  find  out 
what  a  company  values  in  its 
employees.  Getting  ahead 
should  be  strictly  perfor¬ 
mance-based.  Not  everyone 
works  on  the  newest,  most 
visible  project.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  to  reward  people 
who  do  a  great  job  day  in  and 
day  out.” 

Q:  How  can  I  work  with  your 
company  so,  together,  we  can 
meet  my  career  goals? 

“My  focus  is  on  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  long-term  career  orienta¬ 
tion.  Career  questions  teU  me 
the  candidate  is  ready  to  com¬ 
mit  to  a  partnership,”  says 
Mike  Shebak,  vice  president  of 
Kelly  Information  Technology 
Resources  at  Kelly  Services 


Inc.  in  Troy,  Mich.  “We  ask 
candidates  where  they  want 
to  be  six  months  from  now 
and  a  year  from  now  —  and 
we  ask  them  what  they  are 
willing  to  do  to  get  there.  It  is 
a  two-way  street.  The  candi¬ 
date  should  be  willing  to 
invest  in  the  company  by,  for 
example,  studying  and  adapt¬ 
ing  to  different  technologies.” 


Q:  How  would  you  describe  the 
corporate  culture  and  working 
environment  here? 

“We  want  to  know  if  the 
candidate  is  qualified  to  fit 
our  organization  —  but  the 
job  seeker  needs  to  know  if 
the  organization  will  fit  their 
interests  or  abilities,”  says 
Ramona  Rutherford,  director 
of  national  recruiting  at 
Ajilon  Services  Inc.  in  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.  “Candidates  who 
question  what  we  have  to 
offer  are  truly  interested. 

They  want  to  see  if  the  orga¬ 
nization  can  suit  their  needs.” 


Q:  ¥niat  kind  of  appreciation  or 
credibiiity  does  the  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  have  in  the  business? 

“Candidates . . .  need  to 
know  how  the  company  per¬ 
ceives  information  and  relies 
on  information  —  not  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  but  infor¬ 
mation,”  explains  Dale 
Kutnick, 


president  and  co-research 
director  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “If  the  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  feel  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  critical,  then  they 
are  not  going  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  IT.  IT  will  be 
fighting  an  endless  budget  bat¬ 
tle  to  get  new  things  done.” 

Q:  Does  the  organization  view  IT 
as  providing  excellent  customer 
service?  Will  I  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  directly  with  cus¬ 
tomers  to  develop  new  systems? 

“An  IT  department  must 
understand  how  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  perceive  it  in  order  to 
provide  good  internal  cus¬ 
tomer  service,”  says  Teresa 
Mortensen,  CIO  at  The  Finova 
Group  Inc.  in  Phoenix.  “Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  disconnect 
between  the  IT  group  and  its 
perception  of  what  it  provides, 
and  the  user  community’s  per¬ 
ception  of  what  IT  provides. 
This  makes  it  important  for 
the  IT  group  to  find  ways  to 
measure  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  IT  professionals 
who  do  the  best  are  those  who 
have  a  strong  grasp,  not  only 
of  the  technology,  but  of  the 
business  and  the  company’s 
strategy.”  I 


Wilde  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Easton,  Conn.  Contact  her  at 
cwilde@connix.coTn. 


LARRY  OOOOe 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


TECHnoioGY  miep 


Customers  use  ETI* EXTRACT®  to  solve 
their  complex  data  transformation  problems 

Ideal  IT  infrastructure  product  for  enterprise-wide  data  and  app  integration  management 


ETI*EXTRACT  helps  Bank  of  Hawaii 
move  data  from  11  legacy  applications 


ETI  speeds  up  billing 
process  for  CableDota 

CableData,  in  Rancho  Cordova,  Calif., 
offers  customer  management  and  billing 
solutions  to  many  cable  providers  in  North 
America.  Under  the  firm's  subscription 
management  service,  after  new  customers 
provide  data  from  their  previous  billing 
vendor,  CableData  converts  it  to  run  on  its 
own  software.  This  conversion  process  takes 
up  to  six  weeks  to  do  manually,  since  files 
can  exceed  millions  of  records. 

With  its  competitors  cutting  this  process 
to  7-10  days,  CableData  also  had  to  shorten 
the  conversion  process.  The  company 
wanted  to  find  an  automated  data  conver¬ 
sion  solution  to  streamline  the  process.  But 
the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  CableData  also  planned  to  move  data 
from  many  different  systems  into  one. 


The  speed  of  converting 
customers'  data 
needed  to  be  taken 
up  a  notch. 


As  the  staff  researched  solutions  to  both 
challenges,  technical  expert  Vince  Chastain 
advised  director  of  implementations  Kim 
Pratt  to  look  at  ETbEXTRACT.  Says  Chas¬ 
tain,  "Not  once  have  we  mn  into  anyone  at 
ETI — consultants,  training,  implementa¬ 
tion,  sales — who  didn't  know  the  answer  to 
our  questions  immediately." 

CableData  wanted  a  product  that  would 
work  with  multiple  source  and  output  data¬ 
bases  and  would  provide  metadata  man¬ 
agement.  The  staff  knew  that  software  with 
its  own  transformation  engine  would  add 
too  much  complexity  to  the  process.  They 
wanted  to  go  directly  from  the  source  to 
the  target.  These  two  criteria  alone  elimi¬ 
nated  all  other  competitors. 

In  weeks,  the  multiple  systems  were 
converted  into  one.  EThEXTRACT  is  now  a 
major  software  component  in  CableData's 
IT  infrastructure. 


ith  Southeast  Asia  suffering  eco¬ 
nomic  woes  and  Hawaii's  economy 
slowly  regaining  momentum,  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii  (BOH) — the  state's  largest 
commercial  bank — wanted  to  be  more  agile 
in  addressing  customer  needs.  The  bank 
knew  it  had  to  maximize  the  use  of  its  data. 

Kapolei,  Hl-based  Bank  of  Hawaii 
decided  to  merge  information  from  the  1 1 
legacy  applications  that  supported  all  its 
divisions  into  one  data  warehouse.  Bank 
executives  reasoned  that  building  one  data 
warehouse  for  all  major  BOH  applications 
would  be  an  intimidating  task,  but  not  an 
impossible  one. 

And  they  wanted  the  job  done  fast.  The 
bank's  data  ware¬ 
housing  group  had 
less  than  nine 
months  to  make  it 
happen.  David 
Lindsey,  BOH  assis¬ 
tant  VP,  signed  on 
to  the  task  with  the  provision  that  he  could 
use  an  automated  data  conversion  solution. 

But  which  one?  His  team  began  looking 
into  tools  that  could  help  BOH  move  from 
VSAM/flat  files  to  a  Sun  Solaris-Oracle  plat¬ 
form.  Although  some  of  them  knew  that 
ETbEXTRACT  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  premiere  software  product,  they  also 
looked  at  products  from  Oracle,  Platinum, 
Informatica  and  Prism. 

Bank  of  Hawaii's  top  criteria  was  that  the 
solution  be  a  code  generator.  "We  were 
under  a  tight  deadline  to  get  the  prototype 
up  and  running  before  the  end  of  the  year," 
said  Lindsey.  Looking  at  the  overall  time- 
frame,  BOH  believed  it  would  be  better  to 


go  with  a  software  product  that  generated 
code  than  to  rely  on  products  using  a  trans¬ 
formation  engine. 

Not  only  would  a  code  generator  be  a 
faster  solution,  but  without  proprietary 
code  to  deal  with,  BOH  could  easily  modify 
code  after  its  creation  and  retain  compre¬ 
hensive  metadata  about  the  conversion 
when  modifying  it  within  ETbEXTRACT. 

According  to  Lindsey,  ETI  gave  his  team 
members  a  comfort  level  they  didn't  find 
with  other  vendors.  The  ETI  team  observed 
that  the  bank  has  lots  of  code  and  lots  of 
people  who  know  how  to  write  code,  so, 
with  this  high  level  of  in-house  expertise, 
BOH  staff  would  need  little  training  to  be 
up  and  running 
with  ETNEXTRACT. 

Bank  of  Hawaii 
systems  consultant 
Rita  Kaku's  initial 
impression  was  that 
ETI. EXTRACT  was 
flexible  and  capable  of  handling  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  bulk  of  moving  data  from  all 
11  BOH  applications  into  the  data  ware¬ 
house.  The  other  contenders  simply  could 
not  compare  to  ETI.  Shortly  after,  BOH 
invested  in  ETHEXTRACT  with  two  data 
system  libraries. 

When  all  11  applications  are  fully 
loaded  and  the  data  warehouse  fully  popu¬ 
lated,  Lindsey  expects  it  to  be  about  500  GB 
in  size.  Currently,  the  prototype  includes 
two  applications  that  occupy  70-80  GB. 
With  the  prototype,  BOH  was  able  not  only 
to  experience  ETHEXTRACT's  ease  of  use 
but  also  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  data  warehouse  redesign. 


Chicken  producer 
plucks  legacy  data 
using  ETI*EXTRACT 

As  the  largest  single  producer  of 
chicken  products,  Tyson  Foods,  of 
Springdale,  AR,  sells  to  supermarkets, 
restaurants,  fast-food  chains  and  even 
pet  food  makers  in  more  than  60 
countries.  Because  of  this  array  of  mar¬ 
kets,  the  conglomerate  was  looking  at 
ways  to  better  support  its  customers. 

Tyson  Foods  decided  to  implement 
a  consolidated  sales  data  warehouse  to 
be  populated  from  its  new  SAP  R/3 
financials  system  and  its  legacy  logis¬ 
tics  systems.  The  company  wanted 
sales  history,  selling  expenses  and 
inventory  available  at  the  touch  of  a 
button.  It  also  wanted  to  manage  the 
customer  relationship  at  all  levels  of 
customer  service,  sales  and  marketing. 
To  attain  these  goals,  Tyson  decided  to 
replace  its  legacy  data  warehouse  with 
a  web-based  reporting  system. 


Completed  and  tested 
200  interfaces  in  less 
than  six  months. 


Bill  Wade,  director  of  sales  infor¬ 
mation,  assigned  a  team  to  find  data 
conversion  software.  Says  Wade, 
"Regarding  transformation  tools,  ETI 
clearly  had  the  mindshare  of  every¬ 
one,  so  we  approached  them  first." 

Tyson  Foods  had  one  hesitancy. 
Most  of  its  legacy  data  sat  in  a  VAX 
VMS  relational  database  that  was 
planned  for  a  SAP  system,  and  ETI  did 
not  have  the  VAX  RDB  interface  prod¬ 
uct  in  hand.  But  once  it  assured  Tyson 
that  ETNEXTRACT  could  be  extended 
to  accommodate  such  database  struc¬ 
tures,  Tyson  moved  forward. 

In  combining  the  operational  data 
store  and  the  old  data  warehouse,  200 
interfaces  had  to  be  completed  and 
tested  in  six  months.  Tyson  Foods  did 
not  have  the  staff  for  such  a  long,  sin¬ 
gle-focus  project.  The  only  solution 
was  to  manage  the  data  migration  and 
transformation  with  the  software.  It 
was  estimated  that  it  would  take  30 
days  to  complete  the  data  system 
library  to  read  the  RDB  database,  but  it 
took  only  eight  days  to  get  it  going. 


For  more  information  about  ETI  and  ETI«EXTRACT,  or  to  request  a  CD  on  Solving 
Data  Integration  Chaos,  cail  1-888-384-7546  or  go  to  www.eti.com/cs.html. 
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Merged  11  legacy 
applications  into  one 
data  warehouse  in  less 
than  nine  months. 
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The  future  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  on  the  line  when  a  court  ordered  an  overhaul  of 
its  $2  billion  blood  products  business.  Here’s  how  its  IT  team  overcame  pessimism  and 
fragmentation  to  complete  a  nationwide  blood  information  system  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


My  god,  what  if 
the  call  comes 
and  they  can’t 
ship  the  blood 
out?  Some¬ 
body  may  lose  a  life.”  That’s 
what  keeps  American  Red 
Cross  CIO  Tom  Woteki  awake 
at  night. 

The  Red  Cross,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  supplies 
blood  to  20,000  people  in  3,000 
hospitals  daily,  calls  itself  a 
“business  of  the  heart,”  and 
certainly,  its  mission  is  heart¬ 
felt.  But  the  Red  Cross’  blood- 
products  manufacturing  and 
distribution  side  is  also  a  $2 
billion  business  whose  rev¬ 
enue  helps  fund  thousands  of 
volunteer  chapters.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  organization 
was  faced  with  a  technical  and 
cultural  challenge  that  would 
try  any  Fortune  500  company. 

In  the  late  ’80s,  just  as  the 
rise  of  managed  health  care 
was  putting  pressure  on  blood 
suppliers  to  cut  costs  and  im¬ 
prove  service,  the  discovery  of 
the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  in  the  blood  supply 
brought  the  Red  Cross  to  its 
knees.  In  1993,  a  federal  court 
ordered  the  organization  to 


centralize  control  over  its 
blood  supply  from  38  geo¬ 
graphically  dispersed  and  au¬ 
tonomous  blood  regions. 

It  was  time  to  change  or  die. 
That  change  would  involve  the 
development  of  a  standard,  na¬ 
tionwide  blood-products  in¬ 
formation  system  and  the  in¬ 
frastructural,  business  and  cul¬ 
tural  transformation  that  sys¬ 
tem  required.  Last  month,  after 
six  years  and  $164  million,  it 
was  finished. 

The  Challenge 

The  38  regions,  which  acted 
as  independent  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies,  had  their  own 
CEOs,  cultures  and  manage¬ 
ment  styles.  They  used  28  in¬ 
formation  technology  systems 
to  produce  blood-related  prod¬ 
ucts  through  a  variety  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  methods.  There 
was  no  common  technical  in¬ 
frastructure,  not  even  e-mail, 
and  the  level  of  automation 
varied  significantly. 

Previous  efforts  to  merge 
the  group  had  failed,  leaving  a 
residue  of  resistance  and  hos¬ 
tility  toward  change.  The  Red 
Cross  needed  to  merge  all  this 
into  one  national  enterprise. 


and  it  needed  to  make  the 
transformation  without  inter¬ 
rupting  the  around-the-clock 
operation. 

“The  challenges  were  like 
those  facing  many  companies 
that  need  to  mold  autonomous 
business  units  into  a  single  en¬ 
terprise,”  says  Woteki,  who 
came  to  the  Red  Cross  from 
the  research  division  at  Merck 
&  Co.  He  combines  a  pony¬ 
tailed  informality  with  a  high- 
powered  resume  that  includes 
a  doctorate  in  statistics  and 
service  as  the  designer  and 
lead  technical  engineer  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission’s  original  Electronic 
Data  Gathering,  Analysis  and 
Retrieval  (EDGAR)  system, 
which  provides  public  access 
to  corporate  SEC  filings. 

Changing  a ‘Culture  of  Failure’ 

Woteki’s  biggest  obstacles 
were  cultural.  The  chapters 
had  a  stake  in  the  processes 
and  politics  they  had  devel¬ 
oped  since  World  War  II,  and 
they  didn’t  want  to  give  them 
up.  “Every  employee  knew 
every  step  in  every  process,” 
says  Joan  Manning,  CEO  of  the 
Midwest  Region  in  Omaha. 
“With  a  new  system,  it  would 
all  have  to  be  relearned.” 

Standardization  also  meant 
having  to  relinquish  some  con¬ 
trol,  Woteki  says.  For  example, 
regional  IT  leaders  would  no 
longer  report  to  their  CEOs  but 
to  Deputy  CIO  M.  Hall  Gregg. 
“That  represented  a  loss  to  the 
CEOs,”  Woteki  says.  “Some  re¬ 
sisted,  saying,  ‘You’re  taking  all 
this  away  from  us;  what  do  we 
do  anymore?’  And  the  answer 
was,  ‘You  run  the  business.’  ” 

People  fought  back  by  cling¬ 
ing  to  what  Woteki  calls  “a  cul¬ 
ture  of  failure”  that  had  grown 
up  around  past  failed  efforts  to 


Rolled  Into  One 


Twelve  steps  to  a  massive  cen¬ 
tralization  effort.  Red  Cross-style: 

1.  Assemble  a  business-sawy  IT 
leadership  team. 

2.  Charter  a  committed,  high- 
level  executive  sponsor. 

3.  Give  equal  time  to  planning 
and  implementation. 

4.  Understand  change  manage¬ 
ment. 

5.  Develop  a  campaign  to  sell  the 
changes  to  the  business  side, 
then  take  it  on  the  road  in  person. 

6.  Rely  on  businesspeople  for 
best  practices  and  process 
changes. 

7.  Integrate  your  IT  team  with 
consultants  as  necessary. 

8.  Monitor  progress  religiously. 

9.  Be  sure  you  have  an  early  suc¬ 
cess  to  boost  credibility  and  con¬ 
vert  the  uncommitted. 

10.  Keep  your  hands  on  the 
implementations.  Be  present  and 
visible. 

11.  Examine  the  problems  with 
each  implementation  and  solve 
each  before  the  next  one. 

12.  Leverage  your  success  in 
other  areas  of  the  business. 


develop  enterprise  systems. 
“There  was  a  whole  lot  of  skep¬ 
ticism  out  in  the  field,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “They’d  say,  ‘Who’s  kid¬ 
ding  who?  We  tried  this  before; 
you  guys  have  come  and  gone; 
it  won’t  work.  We’ll  never  be 
able  to  do  it.’  ” 

But  this  time,  there  was  a 
crucial  difference.  Jim  Ross, 
who  had  just  retired  from  a  36- 
year  U.S.  Army  career  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  worldwide  logisti¬ 
cal  networks,  became  senior 
vice  president  of  biomedical 
services  and  executive  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  effort.  “He  brought 
leadership  and  a  real  dedica- 


A  nurse  draws  blood  from  a  donor  at  a  recent  Red  Cross  blood  drive  in 
Raleigh,  N.C. 


tion  to  the  task,  and  he  could 
not  be  stopped,”  Woteki  says. 

Ross’  strong  point  was 
strategic  planning,  which  was 
the  Red  Cross’  weakness.  He 
brought  in  consultants,  and  the 
team  studied  change  manage¬ 
ment  in  such  companies  as 
General  Electric  Co.  Then  the 
team  put  together  a  plan  and 
went  on  the  road.  “We  went  to 
staff  meetings  in  the  regions, 
area  office  meetings  and  CEO 
meetings,  project  manager 
Gregg  says. 

“They  were  meant  to  inspire 
us  to  be  excited  about  [the 
new]  system,”  Manning  says  of 
the  meetings,  and  though  she 
wasn’t  yet  ready  to  be  a  cheer¬ 
leader,  she  did  find  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  expertise  reassuring. 

The  team’s  persistence  gave 
it  enough  credibility  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  group  of  Red  Cross  busi¬ 
nesspeople  who  toured  the 
country,  documenting  work¬ 
flow  processes,  identifying 
best  practices  and  planning 
process  changes. 

Meanwhile,  Woteki  and  Gregg 
assembled  an  IT  team  of  Red 
Cross  employees  and  contrac¬ 
tors  to  build  a  national  infra¬ 
structure  of  wide-area  net¬ 
works  and  data  centers  and  ac¬ 
quire,  customize,  test  and  im¬ 
plement  an  enterprise-scale, 
blood  products  manufacturing 
application.  Ross  helped  keep 
the  project,  called  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  Computer  Standard¬ 
ization  (MACS),  on  schedule 
with  monthly  process  reviews 
for  everyone  from  program¬ 
mers  to  field  people. 

After  nearly  two  years  of 
planning,  the  implementation 
got  rolling  in  August  1994.  The 
team  knew  it  needed  an  early 
success  to  pressure  the  re¬ 
sisters  to  get  on  board.  It  chose 
Connecticut,  a  tech-sawy  re- 
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gion  that  was  solidly  behind 
the  program.  The  region  had 
been  using  the  stand-alone 
version  of  the  application  that 
the  IT  team  had  chosen  and 
scaled  it  up  to  enterprise 
strength.  Even  so,  it  spent  16 
weeks  preparing. 

“It  wasn’t  just  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  system,  but  an  en¬ 
tire  management  approach,” 
says  Stan  Roberts,  CEO  of  the 
Connecticut  region. 

Woteki  and  Gregg  were  on 
the  scene  to  address  the  issues, 
such  as  how  to  change  systems 
while  providing  uninterrupted 
services  to  patients  in  hospi¬ 
tals.  “That  required  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  regions  to  supply 
red  cells  and  platelets  [and 
staff]  to  support  [us  during] 
the  transformation  to  MACS,” 
Roberts  explains. 

After  the  first  implementa¬ 
tion,  the  team  took  a  60-day 
break  to  examine  the  bumps  in 
the  process  and  figure  out  how 
to  smooth  them  out  for  the 
other  37  regions.  That  ap¬ 
proach  continued,  with  imple¬ 
mentations  going  ever  more 
efficiently.  About  halfway 
through,  even  the  doubters  be¬ 
came  believers. 

Results 

The  MACS  implementation 
has  already  achieved  its  pri¬ 
mary  goal  of  bringing  blood 
processes  under  central  con¬ 
trol,  and  it  has  boosted  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  regional  offices. 
“The  truth  is,  we  weren’t  using 
technology  very  well,”  Man¬ 
ning  acknowledges.  “We’ve 
been  able  to  unearth  donors 
that  had  been  lost  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  system,  and  now  we  can 
track  them  better.” 

Because  systems  and  proce¬ 
dures  are  standard,  regions 
can  also  share  employees  in 
times  of  need,  something  they 
couldn’t  do  before. 

Economies  of  scale  will  also 
make  the  Red  Cross  a  tougher 
contender  in  the  competitive 
blood  market.  At  Overland 


Park  Regional  Medical  Center 
in  Kansas,  for  example.  Dr.  Ila 
Peterson,  director  of  transfu¬ 
sion  services,  saved  15%  on 
blood  products  by  switching 
from  a  local  supplier. 

And  MACS  can  give  an 
overview  of  the  national  blood 
supply  that  can  mean  having 
products  where  they’re  need¬ 
ed.  That  kind  of  reliability 
would  make  a  difference  to  Pe¬ 
terson.  “The  Kansas  City  mar¬ 
ket  has  sophisticated  blood 
needs  for  things  like  bone  mar¬ 
row  transplants  and  trauma 
surgery,”  she  says.  “We  need  a 
supplier  we  can  depend  on.” 

MACS  has  enabled  the  Red 
Cross  to  perform  more  reliably 
during  emergencies.  When  a 
hurricane  knocked  out  power 
in  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  region, 
Birmingham  was  able  to  take 
over  processing  for  Mobile. 


“Without  MACS,  those  [blood] 
units  could  not  have  been 
used,”  says  June  Fletcher,  CEO 
of  the  Birmingham  region. 

Looking  Ahead 

Woteki  sees  MACS  as  the  back¬ 
bone  for  a  new  era  in  technolo¬ 
gy  at  the  Red  Cross.  “We’ve  ac¬ 
complished  the  original  goal 
for  the  MACS  project,”  he  says. 
“Now,  how  do  we  really  lever¬ 
age  these  investments?” 

Some  of  the  answers  are  al¬ 
ready  apparent.  Woteki  has 
used  the  MACS  infrastructure 
to  support  a  major  project  to 
replace  12  regional  financial 
systems  with  one  Oracle  Corp. 
system.  Gregg  is  leveraging  the 
infrastructure  to  replace  old 
systems  and  revamp  processes 
in  the  Red  Cross’  nine  national 
blood-testing  laboratories. 

The  organization  has 


launched  a  data  warehousing 
initiative  that  could  use  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  expand  the 
donor  pool,  forecast  demand 
and  improve  customer  service. 

One  of  Woteki’s  biggest 
challenges  is  to  educate  the 
businesspeople  about  what 
MACS  makes  available.  “We 
have  some  ideas,  and  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  foster  business  interest,” 
he  says. 

That’s  just  the  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  Ross  hopes  will  spread 
throughout  the  Red  Cross. 
“We’re  trying  to  get  people  out 
of  managing  from  week  to 
week,”  he  says.  “We’re  looking 
to  the  future.”  I 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s 
senior  editor,  management. 
Contact  her  at  kathleen_ 
melymuka@computerworld. 
com. 


It  wasn’t  just 
implementation 
of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem,  but  an 
entire  manage¬ 
ment  approach. 

STAN  ROBERTS,  CEO. 
CONNECTICUT  REGION. 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
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DRIVING  THE  DEAL/JOE  AUER 

The  secret  software 
license  sucker  punch 

DO  YOU  MAKE  SURE  all  the  agreements  you  need  on  a  piece  of 
equipment  are  solidly  in  place  before  you  move  ahead  with  a 
purchase?  If  not,  you  could  be  in  for  a  surprise  bigger  than  the 
decision  in  the  recent  Evander  Holyfield/Lennox  Lewis  heavy¬ 
weight  championship  fight.  You  may  not  even  see  the  knockout  punch  com¬ 
ing  until  it’s  too  late  —  just  like  this  poor  buyer:  A  company  recently  bought 
a  new  high-resolution  color  printer.  When  the  90-day  warranty  was  about  to 


expire,  the  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  presented  a  five-year 
maintenance  agreement.  The 
sales  rep  did  the  usual  song 
and  dance  —  “Oh,  it’s  just  our 
standard  form  agreement; 
everybody  signs  it”  —  adding 
the  “you  don’t  want  any  lapse 
in  maintenance  coverage”  jab 
to  create  urgency  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind. 

But  here’s  the  punch  in  the 
teeth:  The  license  for  the 
printer-driver  software  grant 
was  in  the  maintenance  agree¬ 
ment.  Unless  the  maintenance 
agreement  was  signed,  the 
buyer  didn’t  have  the  right  to 
use  the  software.  And  without 
the  software,  the  printer  was 
worthless. 


In  short,  the  supplier  forced 
the  unsuspecting  customer  to 
accept  a  multiyear  mainte¬ 
nance  agreement  for  equip¬ 
ment  that  probably  would  be 
obsolete  long  before  the 
agreement  expired.  The  only 
way  to  get  out  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  to  upgrade  the 
printer  and  sign  a  new,  long¬ 
term  maintenance  agreement. 
The  supplier’s  strategy  was  to 
lock  its  customers  into  a 
never-ending  equipment  pur- 
chase-and-maintenance  cycle. 

Wiggling  out  of  that  type  of 
death  grip  can  be  difficult, 
especially  if  you’re  a  small 
company. 

But  if  you  run  with  the  big 
dogs,  then  you  can  probably 


leverage  your  way  out  of  it. 

When  you  buy  technology, 
make  sure  the  license  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  software  is  part 
of  the  purchase,  not  the  main¬ 
tenance,  agreement.  And 
negotiate  a  maintenance, 
agreement  that’s  renewable 
annually  at  your  option.  But 
most  important,  make  sure  all 
agreements  for  the  equipment 
are  negotiated  and  executed  at 
the  same  time  —  before  the 
component  is  purchased  and 
you’ve  been  trapped  with  no 
negotiating  power. 

Divided  We  Fall 

often  in  technology  acquisi¬ 
tion  deals,  the  procurement 
worker-bee  is  given  the  task  of 


negotiating  with  the  suppliers 
at  the  last  minute  —  with  no 
support,  no  alternatives  and 
no  time.  Even  when  IT  mana¬ 
gers  follow  a  sound  procure¬ 
ment  process,  their  own 
management  can  lock  the 
organization  into  a  bad  deal. 
Many  times,  top  executives 
don’t  even  know 
they’re  doing  it. 

Why  does  it  hap¬ 
pen?  Because  the 
executives  let  the 
vendor  appeal  to 
their  egos. 

When  vendors 
do  an  end-run 
around  the  pro¬ 
curement  team 
and  reach  execu¬ 
tive  decision-mak¬ 
ers,  they  use  their 
considerable  tal¬ 
ent  for  flattery  to 
convince  manage¬ 
ment  that  an 
interpersonal, 
undocumented  re¬ 
lationship  is  what 
counts.  They’ll 
bolster  their  pitch 
with  some  high-level  verbal 
pillow  talk  about  strategic 
partnering.  They’ll  also  flatter 
the  executive  into  thinking 
that  the  deal  can  be  done 
quickly  and  easily  without 
those  pesky  procurement  peo¬ 
ple  —  “You’re  such  a  tough, 
great  negotiator,  you  don’t 
need  any  help.” 


How  can  you  head  off  these 
flanking  maneuvers?  In  one 
recent  outsourcing  deal,  the 
procurement  team  success¬ 
fully  thwarted  an  end  run  by  a 
very  large  vendor  by  involving 
the  executive  early  in  the 
process  and  keeping  him 
informed  throughout  the 
endeavor. 

Fortunately,  the 
procurement 
team  had  warned 
the  executive  so 
that  when  the  end 
runs  occurred, 
the  team  not  only 
countered  the 
vendor’s  efforts, 
but  even  gained 
negotiating 
power. 

The  executive 
followed  the 
script  provided 
by  the  team  and 
reprimanded  the 
vendor,  sending 
him  back  to  the 
team  and  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  the 
team  had  the 
executive’s  full  authority  and 
backing.  The  team  showed  a 
lot  of  savvy  and  saved  the 
company  a  ton  of  money. 

Getting  management  buy-in 
and  support  up  front  is  a  key 
step  to  helping  ensure  a  good 
negotiation  process  that  has 
the  chance  to  work  —  and  to 
yield  a  successful  deal.  I 


JOE  AUER  is  president  of 
International  Computer 
Negotiations  Inc. 

( ivHTiv.  dobetterdeals. 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech 
Acquisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


WORKSTYLES 


What  K’s  Like 
ToWorkat...HBO 

BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

Source:  Mike  Dugan,  senior  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  for  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  Information  Technologies 
group. 

Company:  Home  Box  Office  (HBO), 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Time 
Warner  Entertainment  Co. 
Headquarters:  In  the  Grace  Building 
-  a  weird,  curved,  ski  slope-looking 
building  on  West  42nd  Street  in 
New  York. 

IT  employees:  200  total;  most  are 
in  New  York,  with  a  few  in  a  small 
Los  Angeles  office. 

End  users:  2,000. 

How  most  employees  get  to  work: 
Mass  transit. 

Dress  code:  Business  casual.  “It 
depends  on  who  your  end  user  is. 


really,  and  the  image  that  they 
expect.  Finance  is  a  little  more  for¬ 
mal,  but  if  you’re  supporting  pro¬ 
gramming  [the  department  that 
decides  what's  on  TV],  you  can 
adjust  the  tone.” 

Workday:  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Come  on.  Really?  "People  kind  of 
roll  in  between  9  and  10.  It’s  taboo 
to  schedule  a  meeting  before  10 
a.m.  In  IT,  we  don’t  usually  get  out 
by  6.  Lately,  it’s  been  7-ish,  but  on 
a  nice  day  in  the  summer,  it  would 
be  5  p.m.  On  Fridays  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  company  closes  at  3  p.m.” 
Security  guard  needed?  Yes.  Must 
have  your  ID  card  to  swipe  at  every 
doorway;  employees  use  the  same 
card  at  venues  that  offer  discounts 
to  Time  Warner  employees. 

Kind  of  offices:  High-walled 
cubicles. 

Amenities:  IT  has  a  central  kitchen 
where  people  bring  their  dinner  left¬ 
overs,  especially  around  holidays. 


Bryant  Park,  across  42nd  Street,  is 
“the  best  thing  to  have  as  our  cor¬ 
porate  back  yard  for  taking  a  break, 
eating  lunch  or  people-watching. 
And  in  the  summer,  HBO  sponsors 
classic  movies  under  the  stars.” 
Must  people  carry  beepers?  Cell 
phones?  Operations  people  do,  but 
developers  don’t. 

Percentage  of  staff  that  telecom¬ 
mutes:  5%.  Plus,  people  log  in  from 
home  at  night  to  check  on  jobs  and 
review  e-mail. 

On-site  day  care?  No. 

In-house  cafeteria/food  service? 
Yes,  a  cafeteria. 

Cafeteria  rating  - 1  to  10  (best):  7. 
Best  menu  item:  Crepes. 

Worst  menu  item:  Fried  fish. 

Free  refreshments:  New  York  gets 
coffee,  tea  and  hot  chocolate;  L.A. 
gets  free  sodas.  “The  facilities 
wouldn’t  give  us  spring  water,  so 
we  have  a  Clean  Drinking  Water 
Club,  and  we  all  chip  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  and  get  Poland  Springs  deliv¬ 
ered  -  we  have  a  water  meister  who 
manages  that.” 

The  one  thing  everyone  complains 


about:  Why  is  the  coffee  so  bad  -  is 
it  the  water  or  is  it  the  coffee  itself? 
Where  the  office  gossips:  “What 
gossip?” 

Little  perks:  Company  pays  for 
employees’  cable  bills;  discounts  or 
free  admission  to  local  museums; 
in-house  gym. 

Favorite  machine  at  the  gym:  The 
bikes.  They  overlook  Bryant  Park 
and  have  small  televisions  attached 
to  them. 

Last  perk:  The  annual  holiday  IT 
party  that  happens  the  same  week 
as  the  corporate  Christmas  party. 
How  is  the  IT  party  different  from 
the  company  party?  “It’s  in-house 
instead  of  at  The  Plaza,  and  the 
senior  vice  president  plays  Secret 
Santa  -  it’s  always  fun  to  see  if  he 
remembers  your  name.” 

Would  employees  feel  comfortable 
e-malling  the  CEO?  Yes.  The  CEO  of 
HBO  is  pretty  approachable. 

What  about  the  CEO  of  Time 
Warner,  Gerald  Levin?  “I  don’t 
know  his  address.” 

Do  people  listen  to  music  on  CD- 
ROM  drives?  “We  listen  to  stream¬ 


ing  audio  on  the  Net.  The  new  thing 
is  MP3s,  Web  sites  where  disc  jock¬ 
eys  spin  their  own  records. 

Any  singers  in  the  group?  Yes.  A  lot 
of  people  here  have  second  careers 
as  musicians,  artists  or  opera 
singers. 

Quote:  “It’s  an  informal  professional 
atmosphere.  It’s  very  close  and 
demanding.” 
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REMEMBER  WHAT  IT  WAS  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
SOMEONE  YOU  COULD  COUNT  ON  ? 


You  can  again. 

There’s  a  reason  why  Data  General  survives 
in  a  land  of  computing  giants.  We  do 
things  no  one  else  will  do  for  you  when 
it  comes  to  enterprise  NT.  Like  deliver 
TermServerTn-a-Box™  -  already  configured, 
tested,  and  ready  to  run.  And  provide  superior 
integration  and  implementation  services. 

Our  customers  say  the  main  reason  they  huy 
from  us  is  the  value  they  get  from  our 
personal  contact  and  our  willingness  to  be 
there  when  they  need  us. 

They  also  really  love  our  scalable,  high- 
performance,  high-availability  AViiON® 
servers,  like  the  AV  3700  based  on  Intel® 
Pentium  II  Xeon™  processors,  450  MHz. 
And  they  say  our  CLARiiON®  RAID 
storage  is  the  best  around.  Add  top-notch 
service  and  support,  and  you  can  see  why 
our  customers  say  we’re  their  ideal  choice  for 
enterprise  NT  solutions. 

In  today’s  highly  competitive  environment, 
trusting  your  computing  partner  to  be  there 
for  you  is  essential. 

Call  us.  We're  the  Enterprise 
NT  Solution  choice  you  con  count  on. 


iw  Data  General 


www.dg.com  1  -SOO-DATA  GEN 


AViiON  and  CLARiiON  are  registefed  trademarks  and  TermServer-in-a-Box  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation. 
Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  otner  brands  and  products  are  the  marks  Of  their  respective  holders.  ©  1999  Data  General  Corporation. 


When  my  data 
multiplies  like 
crazy,  will  I  be 
able  to  handle  it? 


The  data  in  your  enterprise  is  being  cloned  more 
rapidly  than  sheep  are,  these  days.  And  the  growth 
of  the  Internet  is  taxing  your  storage  system  even 
more.  That’s  why  you  need  a  storage  system  that 
grows  right  along  with  it.  Compaq  StorageWorks! 

Designed  with  our  open,  standards-based 
Enterprise  Network  Storage  Architecture,  it  gives  you  a  modular  storage 
solution  that  expands  with  your  enterprise.  And  this  architecture  virmalizes 
storage — working  across  multiple  platforms  while  being  centrally  managed 
from  one  location.  So  information  can  be  shared  by  anyone  anywhere 
in  your  enterprise.  For  answers  to  all  your  questions  about  multiplying 
data,  contact  1-800-STORWORK  or  www.compaq.com/yourdata. 


COMPAa  Better  answers;" 
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VlimiAL  REALITY 
ON  WALL  STREET 

Think  you  have  chal¬ 
lenges  developing  appli¬ 
cation  interfaces?  Check 
out  the  3-D  virtual  trad¬ 
ing  floor  that  monitors 
operations  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 
One  of  the  largest  virtu¬ 
al  reality  environments 
of  its  kind,  the  floor 
integrates  and  manipu¬ 
lates  real-time  data  from 
nine  systems  tracking 
over  3,500  stocks. » 67 


BACKUP 

ONTUEFLY 

With  rising  needs  for 
data  storage  and  contin¬ 
uous  computing,  it’s  get¬ 
ting  impossible  for 
Windows  NT  shops  to 
run  traditional  batch 
backups  in  off-hours 
with  the  server  offline. 
One  answer  is  software 
that  backs  up  byte-level 
file  changes  as  they 
occur. » 66 


VOICE  oe  IP 
LEAVES  IT  COLD 

Despite  vendor  hype, 
large  network  architects 
aren’t  rushing  to  com¬ 
bine  voice  and  data  over 
LANs.  Their  separate 
voice  and  data  networks 
work  just  fine,  and 
they’re  in  no  rush  to  rip 
out  their  reliable  and 
feature-rich  private 
branch  exchanges  to  run 
voice  over  LANs. » 70 


INTEL  BOOSTS 
CELERON  SPEEDS 

Trying  to  outflank  rival 
AMD,  Intel  Corp.  boost¬ 
ed  the  speed  of  its 


fastest  Celeron  proces¬ 
sor  to  433  MHz.  Dell,  HP 
and  Compaq  are  among 
the  PC  vendors  planning 
to  use  the  chip  in  their 
low-end  PCs. » 68 


QUICKSTUDY: 
DATA  MINING 

Kenneth  L.  Robb  of 
Dick’s  Supermarkets 
tells  Computer-world 
how  his  stores  are  set¬ 
ting  up  better  product 
displays  thanks  to  data 
mining  tools. » 76 


FRANK  HAYES: 
EFnCIENT?ME? 

There’s  a  time  to  be  effi¬ 
cient,  but  when  choos¬ 
ing  IT  products  some¬ 
times  the  long,  torturous 
way  is  best.  Really. » 75 


EXEC  TECH: 

NET  GROCERIES 

Online  grocery  shop¬ 
ping  is  convenient,  but  it 
can  be  expensive  and 
time-consuming.  We 
look  at  PeaPod  and  Net- 
Grocer.  >  73 


REVIEW: 

APPLFSGS 

Very  well-designed, 
speedy  and  priced  com¬ 
parably  to  mail-order 
PCs,  the  new  funny¬ 
looking  Macs  will  give 
IT  no  excuses  to  replace 
them  with  Windows 
boxes. » 68 


MORE 

Flashback . 80 

Hardware . 68 

Networks . 70 

Product  Review . 72 

Regional  Scope . 84 

Software . 66 


EASING  PACKET 
TRAEEIC  JAMS 

WITH  THE  RISE  of  the  Internet  and  the  need  to  keep 
systems  running  24  by  7,  it’s  not  enough  to  just  build 
wider  network  “pipes”  to  carry  data.  Network 
managers  are  beginning  to  use  a  new  generation  of 
tools  that  let  them  give  higher  priority, 
packet  by  packet,  to  the  most  critical 
applications. 


SOURCE  BENCHMARKING  PARTNERS  INC,,  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS 
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BRIEFS 


Tell  Me  Why 


\  Top  technical  reasons  for 
installing  ERP  applications: 

Needed  a  year 
2000  fix 

lyj  Had  incompatible 
ul%  systems 

Had  data  quality 
problems 

Base:  Interviews  with  164  business  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology  managers  at  62  fortune 
,  500  companies  in  manufacturing  and  con- 
i  sumer  industries:  survey  funded  by  Odoitte 
Consulting  LLC;  mulBpie  responses  allowed 


liiminateAdds 
Help  Desk  Package 

Luminate  Software  Corp.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  added  a  package 
aimed  at  help  desk  workers.  The 
new  ServiceDesk  software  can  ana¬ 
lyze  user  response  times  and  identi¬ 
fy  performance  bottlenecks  in  SAP 
AG's  enterprise  resource  planning 
applications,  Luminate  said. 
ServiceDesk  costs  $15,000. 
www.luminate.com 


Convoy  to  Upgrade 
Data  Conversion  App 

Convoy  Corp.  in  Emeryville,  Calif., 
this  week  plans  to  announce  an 
upgrade  of  its  data  conversion  soft¬ 
ware  with  features  for  sending  reg¬ 
ular  information  updates  among 
applications.  Version  3.0  can  send 
data  to  any  enterprise  resource 
planning  system,  but  it’s  tied  most 
closely  to  PeopleSoft  Inc.  applica¬ 
tions.  Pricing  starts  at  $32,000. 
www.convoy.com 


Veritas  Rolls  Out 
Management  Tool 

Veritas  Software  Corp.  has  released 
Veritas  Volume  Manager  3.0  for 
online  disk  and  storage  manage¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  company,  the  software 
has  a  tuning  feature  that  lets  users 
reconfigure  logical  data  storage 
online  while  the  data  remains 
available  to  users.  A  new  Task 
Monitoring  feature  enables  users  to 
regulate  volume  recovery  speed. 
Pricing  starts  at  $2,995. 
www.veritas.com 


XML  Extension  May  Ease  Data  Exchange 

Consistency,  portable  APIs  seen  as  appeal 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s  re¬ 
cently  announced  plan  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  Java  platform  extension 
for  Extensible  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage  (XML)  could  make  it 
easier  for  businesses  to  ex¬ 
change  application  data. 

XML  tags  data  in  ways  that 
make  it  readily  reusable.  A  Java 
extension  for  XML  —  which 
Sun  hopes  will  be  drafted  in 
the  next  three  to  six  months  — 
will  let  applications  put  that 
tagged  data  to  use.  “Java  pro¬ 
vides  portable  code,  and  XML 
provides  portable  data,”  said 
Nancy  Lee,  Sun’s  senior  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  XML. 

Right  now,  the  nascent  XML 
standard  is  just  starting  to  hit 
corporate  radar  screens.  But 
analysts  expect  that  to  change 


this  year  as  standards  mature 
and  more  tools  hit  the  market. 

“Java  is  the  primary  lan¬ 
guage  that’s  used  to  generate 
and  manipulate  XML,”  said 
Anne  Thomas,  an  analyst  at 
Patricia  Seybold  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston.  “There  are  a  number 
of  tools  available  to  parse  and 
manipulate  the  XML.  But  the 
tools  aren’t  the  same,  and 
there’s  a  lot  of  inconsistency 
across  the  parsers.” 

The  Java  standard  extension 
for  XML  will  provide  a  consis¬ 
tent  and  portable  set  of  appli¬ 
cation  programming  inter¬ 
faces,  Thomas  said. 

Through  its  Java  Comm¬ 
unity  Process,  which  lets  other 
vendors  participate  in  devel¬ 
oping  specifications.  Sun  plans 
to  develop  a  Java  extension  for 


XML  that  will  provide  the  ba¬ 
sic  functionality  to  read,  ma¬ 
nipulate,  generate  and  print 
XML,  Lee  said. 

“The  real  value  of  XML  is 
going  to  be  business-to-busi- 
ness,”  said  Bob  Offutt,  a  vice 
president  at  Sabre  Labs,  the  ap¬ 
plied  technology  research  and 
development  unit  of  Sabre 


What  is  the  Java  platform 
standard  extension  for  Extensi¬ 
ble  Markup  Language  (XML)? 

An  application  programming  inter¬ 
face  -  to  be  developed  through  Sun 
Microsystems’  Java  Community 
Process  -  providing  basic  function¬ 
ality  to  read,  manipulate,  generate 
and  print  XML  in  Java  applications. 


Group,  a  travel  reservations 
subsidiary  of  AMR  Corp.  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  “When  you 
work  with  trading  partners, 
right  now  there  are  wrappers 
to  convert  the  legacy  data  into 
tagged  XML  data.” 

Sun’s  initiative  will  let  XML 
become  part  of  the  application, 
which  eliminates  the  need  for 
separate  applications  to  link 
data  between  two  businesses, 
Offutt  said.  I 


Why  should  information  tech¬ 
nology  managers  care?  The 

Java  extension  for  XML  could  make 
it  easier  for  companies  to  exchange 
data  among  applications. 

When  will  it  be  available?  Sun 

hopes  a  draft  specification  will 
emerge  in  three  to  six  months. 


Sun’s  XML-on-Java 
Initiative 


REAL-TIME  NT 
BACKUP  IS  HERE 

Eliminates  need  for  problem-prone 

batch  backup  from  NT  servers 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

ATRICK  SEEBER  is  the 
information  technol¬ 
ogy  director  at 
Navellier  Securities 
Corp.,  and  he  can’t 
afford  to  be  cavalier  about  net¬ 
work  backup. 

Seeber  supports  56  users 
who  manage  $2  billion  in 
worldwide  investments. 

If  he  hadn’t  had  the  foresight 
to  beta-test  one  of  the  first 
continuous  backup  software 
packages,  he  probably  would 
have  lost  his  job  a  few  weeks 
ago  after  routine  Windows  NT 
server  cleanup  caused  an  acci¬ 
dental  deletion  of  “prime  port¬ 
folio  information.” 

“We’d  already  gone  two  days 
without  a  good  backup  on  our 
legacy  system,  so  losing  that 
information  would  have  been 
very  bad.  The  next  IT  director 
wouldn’t  make  that  same  mis¬ 
take,”  Seeber  said. 

The  software  Seeber  credits 
with  saving  him.  Live  Vault  for 
Windows  NT,  was  announced 


earlier  this  month  by  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.-based  Network  In¬ 
tegrity  Inc.  Seeber  said  he  will 
soon  phase  out  his  existing 
network  backup  software, 
which  he  declined  to  name, 
and  an  Apex  optical  drive  from 
Pinnacle  Micro  Inc.,  in  favor  of 
Live  Vault  and  a  tape  library. 

After  an  initial  full  backup. 


,  Major  Concern 

i  The  growth  of  Windows  NT 
°  data  has  created  backup  worry 
I  in  75%  of  enterprise  IT  shops 
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t  Not  con-  Very  con- 

8  cerned:25%  cerned:10% 


Concerned:  65% 
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o  Base:  Survey  of  848  IT  managers 


LiveVault  offers  continuous 
point-in-time  rephcation  be¬ 
tween  protected  online  servers 
and  its  own  backup  server.  Be¬ 
cause  the  replication  sends 
byte-level  file  changes  as  they 
occur,  administrators  don’t 
have  to  schedule  repeated  full 
backups  over  the  network. 

“Daily  backups  used  to  clob¬ 
ber  our  network,”  Seeber  said. 
Nighttime  batch  backups  were 
constantly  plagued  by  media¬ 
swapping  snafus,  power  spikes 
and  files  left  open  by  end 
users,  “so  on  a  typical  day,  we’d 
rerun  our  backup  from  8  a.m. 
to  1  p.m,”  he  said. 

Seeber  said  LiveVault  lets 
him  spread  the  backup  load 
over  a  longer  period,  reducing 
impact  on  the  network.  And  he 
said  it  e-mails  him  with  status 
reports  and  has  an  archival  file 
system  that  keeps  track  of  data 
—  whether  it’s  online,  in  the 
tape  library  or  off-site.  Live- 
Vault’s  Explorer-with-a-clock 
interface  is  what  Seeber  said 
helped  him  “slice  back”  to  the 
point  just  before  that  recent 
deletion  of  portfolio  data. 

LiveVault,  available  now, 
costs  $2,000  per  protected 
server  and  $3,000  for  the  Live- 


Vault  storage  server. 

Analysts  said  LiveVault  is 
ahead  of  the  market  with  its 
technology  integration. 

“At  this  point  in  time,  cus¬ 
tomers  can  use  hardware-  or 
software-based  point-in-time 
replication  products  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  different  backup 
products  to  get  versioning  to 
tape  and  continuous  replica¬ 
tion,”  said  Mark  Nicolette,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  “But  this 
would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  integration  work  on 
the  part  of  the  user.” 

“If  it’s  the  end  of  the  day  and 
I  could  tell  users  I  could  get 
files  back  from  two  hours  ago 
[as  opposed  to  from  the  night 
before],  they’d  be  jumping  for 
joy,”  said  Gordon  Mills,  net¬ 
work  administrator  at  Petrole¬ 
um  Helicopters  Inc.,  an  avia¬ 
tion  company  in  Lafayette,  La. 

Mills  currently  uses  Backup 
Exec  from  Seagate  Technology 
Inc.  in  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.  He 
has  Backup  Exec’s  OpenFile 
Option  for  Windows  NT, 
which  can  back  up  open  files. 
But  with  only  27G  bytes  of  NT 
data,  he  said  he’s  not  yet  ready 
to  undertake  integration  of 
Backup  Exec  with  Seagate’s 
replication  software,  which 
Seagate  buys  from  Network 
Integrity. 

Seagate  announced  a  version 
of  its  Open  File  Option  for  Net¬ 
Ware  last  week.  I 
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TECHNOUieY  « 

REALITY  TRADING 
ADDS  NEW  DIMENSION 


Big  Board  uses  complex  3-D  technology  to  synthesize  stock 

data,  interpret  activity  and  quickly  identify  potential  problems 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

HE  RECENTLY  in¬ 
troduced,  three- 
dimensional  trad¬ 
ing  floor  at  the 
New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (NYSE)  is  its  new 
theater  of  operations  —  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

As  a  hub  monitoring  the 
myriad  operations  at  one  of  the 
world’s  busiest  exchanges,  the 
virtual  floor  is  a  vital  decision- 
support  center  for  the  NYSE’s 
business  and  technical  staff. 

As  a  highly  sophisticated, 
computer-generated  visual  rep¬ 
resentation  of  trading  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  exchange,  the  3-D 
trading  floor  (3DTF)  is  one  of 
the  largest  virtual  reality  envi¬ 
ronments  of  its  kind. 

“It  gives  us  the  ability  to  syn¬ 
thesize  a  large  amount  of  data 
and  present  it  in  a  way  where 
you  can  make  decisions  and 
respond  to  situations  in  a 
much  more  timely  manner,” 
said  Aime  Allen,  the  NYSE’s 
senior  vice  president  of  floor 
operations. 

Deployed  near  the  physical 
trading  floor,  the  3DTF  inte¬ 


grates  and  manipulates  real¬ 
time  data  —  captured  from 
nine  different  systems  —  and 
transforms  it  into  displays 
that  use  3-D  effects,  animation 
and  geometric  shapes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  system  can  work  with 


The  challenge 
. . .  was  in 
building  the 
3-D  interface. 

DROR  SEGAL, 
SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 
AUTOMATION  CORP. 

live  and  recorded  video  feeds 
from  the  exchange’s  broadcast 
center. 

Virtual  reality  interfaces  of 
that  kind  —  especially  those 
that  rely  on  real-time  data 
feeds  —  are  still  a  rarity,  said 
Greg  Weiss,  an  analyst  at  D.  H. 


Brown  Associates  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.  Part  of  the  reason 
is  its  technological  complexity, 
but  also  “no  one  has  really 
demonstrated  the  value  propo¬ 
sition  of  this  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  so  far,”  Weiss  said. 

The  3DTF  —  which  went 
live  early  this  month  —  is  part 
of  a  newly  renovated  NYSE 
trading-floor  operations  center 
that  consolidates,  monitors 
and  interprets  business  and 
systems  activity  across  the  ex¬ 
change. 

A  bank  of  nine  25-in.  moni¬ 
tors  displays  the  3-D  images 
and  alerts  users  to  any  unusual 
trading  or  systems  activities. 
Sophisticated  3-D  visualization 
software  lets  floor  managers 
quickly  identify,  investigate 
and  interpret  specific  business 
or  system  events. 

For  instance,  more  than  50 
activities  and  events  relating 
to  specific  stocks,  such  as  net 
price  changes,  net  percentage 
changes,  price  spreads  and 
block  trades,  are  monitored  on 
the  3DTF.  If  any  of  those 
events  crosses  predefined 
thresholds,  automatic  alarms 


OWlOtuo 

>  . . 


THE  3-D  TRADING  FLOOR  captures  real-time  data  from  nine  systems  as  well  as  video  feeds  to  monitor  trad¬ 
ing  activity 


THE  TRADING  FLOOR  OPERATIONS  CENTER  tracks  more  than  3,500 
stocks 


notify  trading-floor  managers 
to  quickly  drill  down  into 
the  trading  area  or  stock  in 
question  to  find  out  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on. 

Similarly,  3-D  images  and 
correlation  software  let  users 
quickly  compare  events  and 
activities  on  the  3,500  to  3,800 
stocks,  with  an  average  share 
volume  of  804  million  shares, 
that  are  traded  daily  on  the  ex¬ 
change. 

“The  challenge  was  not  so 
much  in  bringing  the  informa¬ 
tion  together  as  it  was  in  build¬ 
ing  the  3-D  interface,”  said 
Dror  Segal,  senior  director  of 
new  technologies  at  Securities 
Industry  Automation  Corp. 
The  company  is  the  lead  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  and  the  project 
manager  of  the  3DTF. 

A  New  York-based  architec¬ 
tural  firm.  Asymptote  Archi¬ 
tecture,  designed  the  virtual 
environment  in  an  unusual  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  3-D  model 
as  close  to  a  modern  trading 
floor  as  possible. 

Asymptote  used  Virtual  Re¬ 
ality  Modeling  Language  and 
computer-aided  design  soft¬ 
ware,  such  as  Alias  Research 
Inc.’s  WaveFront,  to  handle  the 
lighting,  color  and  texture  of 
the  virtual  environment. 

Animation  code  was  also 
used,  as  well  as  simulation  and 
training  software  from  Real 
Time  Synthesized  Entertain¬ 
ment  Technology  in  Shefaym, 
Israel. 

The  entire  system  is  hosted 


on  a  complex  of  four  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.  (SGI)  RISC- 
based  Unix  supercomputers 
and  SGI’s  Iris  Performer  visu¬ 
alization  software.  I 


Companies  involved  in  the  3-D 
trading  floor  project  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  included: 


PROJECT  LEADERS 


■  NYSE;  Responsible  for  the 
concept  and  development 
oftheSDTF. 

■  Securities  Industry 
Automation  Corp:  Led  in 

creating  and  developing  real¬ 
time  3-D  trading-floor  model 
and  software  application. 


VENDORS 


■  Asymptote  Architecture: 

Designed  and  managed  com¬ 
puter-generated  architectural 
environment  and  the  advanced 
trading-floor  operations  center. 


■  RT-SET:  Wrote  animation 
code  for  the  3DTF  virtual 
z-  environment. 


■  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.:  Pro- 
>^^vided  0nyx2  visualization 
M  supercomputers  and  Iris  Per¬ 
former  software. 


ALSO  INVOLVED 


s  : 


PixelVision,  Milgo/Bufkin, 
Morse  Diesel  International  Inc. 


i 

I 

I 


1 

i 
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Handheld  Usage 

i  Are  handheld  computers  in  use 
:  at  your  company? 


i  Base:  259  IT  professionals  at  companies  with 
:  100  or  more  employees 


StorageTek 
Video  Manager 

Storage  Technology  Corp. 
announced  last  week  the  Media 
Management  Network  Appliance,  a 
system  for  managing  corporate 
video  assets.  The  appliance  lets 
organizations  capture,  catalog  and 
archive  video  footage  via  a  Web- 
based  or  Windows  client.  An  entry- 
level  system  supports  more  than 
1,000  hours  of  VHS-image-quality 
video,  according  to  Louisville,  Colo.- 
based  StorageTek.  Pricing  for  the 
system  starts  at  $150,000. 
www.storagetek.com 


Ruggedized  Notebook 

Panasonic  Personal  Computer  Co. 
has  announced  a  “rugged”  note¬ 
book  PC  with  a  magnesium  alloy 
case  and  shock-dampened  hard 
disk  drive.  The  Windows-based 
ToughBook  33  weighs  2.6  pounds. 
It  includes  a  266-MHz  Pentium 
processor  from  Intel  Corp.,  a  4G- 
byte  disk  drive  and  an  8.4-in. 
color  display  with  touch-screen 
functionality. 

The  notebook  costs  $1,999. 

www.panasonic.com 


Casio  Updates  PDA 

Casio  Inc.  will  ship  the  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  Cassiopeia  palm-size  PC, 
the  E-15,  starting  in  April.  According 
to  the  Dover,  N.J.,  company,  the 
new  slimmer  E-15  includes  the  Win¬ 
dows  CE  operating  system  from 
Microsoft  Corp.,  a  69-MHz  micro¬ 
processor,  16M  bytes  of  memory,  an 
earphone  jack  and  a  microphone/ 
speaker.  The  E-15  costs  $399. 
www.casio.com 
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THE  POWER  MAC  G3: 

SPEEDY,  EXPANDABLE 


Review:  Price  cuts  give  IT  no  reason 

to  replace  Macs  with  Wintel  boxes 


BY  GALEN  GRUMAN 

After 


SEVERAL 
years  searching 
for  an  identity, 
Apple  Computer 
Inc.  has  returned 
to  its  roots  of  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  new  Power  Mac¬ 
intosh  G3  towers  come  in  an 
absurdly  easy-to-open  case  — 
lift  a  lever,  pull  down  the  side 
and  all  the  components  are 
easily  accessible. 

Inside  are  three  standard  Pe¬ 
ripheral  Component  Intercon¬ 
nect  (PCI)  slots,  a  66-MHz  PCI 
slot  (equivalent  to  an  Acceler¬ 
ated  Graphics  Port  slot  in  a 
PC)  with  a  16M-byte  video 
card  installed  and  a  modem 
connector  (again  proprietary). 

Also  included  are  two  inte¬ 
grated  drive  electronics  (IDE) 
connectors  for  hard  disk,  CD- 
ROM  or  DVD-ROM  (a  format 
that  runs  digital  video  discs), 
optional  Zip  drive  and  four 
RAM  slots  (one  taken). 


GRADE 


PRODUCT 

POWER  MACINTOSH  G3 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 
Cupertino,  Calif. 

(408)  996-1010 
www.apple.com 

COST 

$3,498  (400-MHz  model 

j  with  9G-byte  Ultra  SCSI 
!  drive,  128M  bytes  of  RAM 
j  and  17-in.  monitor;  no 
I  modem  or  Zip  drive). 


PROSO 


Easy  to  upgrade  and  admin¬ 
ister;  fast;  more  expansion 
slots  than  previous  models. 


CONSO 


No  floppy, 
no  expansion 
bays  for  inter¬ 
nal  removable 
media  drives; 
requires  extra¬ 
cost  SCSI  card  to  use 
i  SCSI  devices;  poorly 
j  designed  mouse 
j  and  keyboard. 

I  -  . 


Because  the  modem  is 
unique  to  Apple,  spend  the  ex¬ 
tra  $100  and  get  one  prein¬ 
stalled.  Ditto  on  the  $100  Zip 
drive. 

The  system  supports  up  to 
three  SCSI  hard  drives  (or  two 
IDE),  plus  an  IDE  CD-ROM  or 
DVD-ROM  drive  and  an  IDE 
Zip  drive.  There’s  no  floppy 
drive:  Your  only  option  is  an 
external,  third-party  Universal 
Serial  Bus  (USB)  floppy  drive 
($100)  or  USB  SuperDrive 
($150),  which  can  read  and 
write  standard  floppies  and 
120M-byte  LS-120  disks. 

In  addition  to  USB  and 
Eirewire  ports  on  the  out¬ 
side,  you  will  find  an  Ap¬ 
ple  Desktop  Bus  port  for 
standard  Macintosh  key¬ 
boards  and  mice.  There’s 
no  serial  port  for  external 
modems,  but  you  can  buy 
third-party  serial-to-USB 
converters  for  about  $80 
—  no  bargain  compared  to 
a  $100  internal  modem. 


boost  real-world  performance, 
despite  increasing  the  bus 
speed  from  66  to  100  MHz.  The 
fast  video  card  will  be  noticed 
mostly  by  gamers  and  3-D  ren- 
derers.  The  G3,  however,  plays 
in  Apple’s  traditional  space:  for 
marketing,  publishing  and  cre¬ 
ative  services;  as  a  workstation; 
or  as  a  file  or  intranet  server. 

improvements 

Apple  has  finally  gotten  its 
prices  on  par  with  PCs.  A  com¬ 
parably  equipped  Dell  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  model  was  just  $50 
less  than  the  G3 1  tested. 


If  you  need  a  monitor,  get 
the  $500  17-in.  model  that  Ap¬ 
ple  offers.  It’s  gorgeous  —  both 
the  case  and  the  screen.  But  its 
legs  won’t  fit  on  most  monitor 
stands,  so  adjusting  the  height 
will  be  difficult. 

The  G3  tower  will  ultimately 
simplify  your  technology  man¬ 
agement  but  will  cause  transi¬ 
tion  headaches.  They’re  easily 
solvable  because  of  the  cheap 
SCSI  option  ($50)  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  adapters  or  inexpen¬ 
sive  add-ons  such  as  floppy 
drives.  I 


Trips 


The  USB  pucklike 
mouse  and  a  notebook- 
size  keyboard  were  seem¬ 
ingly  created  for  the  hands 
of  a  5-year-old  and  are 
very  awkward,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  adult-size  USB  mice 
and  keyboards  are  available 
from  companies  such  as  Log¬ 
itech  Inc. 

Apple  has  done  little  to 


Intel  Boosts  Celeron  Processor  to  433  MHz 


BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 

Intel  Corp.  increased  the  speed 
of  its  fastest  Celeron  processor 
,  to  433  MHz  last  week,  as  cus- 
I  tomers  continue  to  benefit 
f  from  the  battle  for  the  low 
end  of  the  PC  market  between 
Intel  and  its  chief  rival.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 

Dell  Computer  Corp., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Gateway 
and  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
are  among  the  vendors  that  an¬ 


nounced  desktop  PCs  based  on 
the  new  Celeron.  The  systems 
range  in  price  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $900  to  $1,200. 

The  433-MHz  Celeron 
wasn’t  due  for  another  three 
months,  but  Intel  brought  the 
release  forward  as  part  of  an 
aggressive  effort  to  win  back 
sales  from  AMD  in  the  low-end 
desktop  PC  market,  said  Ron 
Peck,  director  of  value  desktop 
marketing  at  Intel. 


By  midyear,  Intel  will  crank 
up  the  speed  of  the  Celeron  an¬ 
other  notch.  Peck  said. 

The  company  also  plans  to 
introduce  a  new  chip  set,  code- 
named  Whitney,  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  integrated  graphics 
chip  and  was  designed  to  help 
manufacturers  further  reduce 
the  costs  of  low-end  systems.  N 

Niccolai  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  San  Francisco. 
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O  Which  of  the  following  best  describes 
your  organization’s  industry  or  function  at 
this  location?  (Check  one  only) 

□  01.  Aerospace 

□  02.  Manufacturing  &  process  industries 

(non-computer  related) 

□  03.  Finance/Banking/Accounting 

□  04.  Insurance/Real  Estate/Legal  Services 

□  05.  Government:  Federal  (including  Military) 

□  06.  Government:  State  or  Local 

□  07.  Health/Medical  Services 

□  08.  Wholesale  or  Retail  Trade 

(non-computer  related) 

□  09.  Transportation/Utilities 

□  10.  Publishing  (Print/Electronic) 

□  11.  Communication  Carriers  (ISP,  Telecomm, 

Data  Comm,  TV/Cable) 

□  12.  Construction/Architecture/Engineering 

□  13.  Data  Processing  Services 

□  14.  Education 

□  15.  Research/Development 

□  16.  Business  Services/Consultant 

(non-computer  related) 

□  17.  Mfg.  of  Computers,  Communication  or 

Peripheral  Equipment 

□  18.  Computer  Related  RetailerA/Vholesaler/ 

Distributor 

□  19.  VAR,  VAD,  Systems  or  Network  Integrator 

□  20.  Computer/Network  Consultant 

□  99.  Other _ 


O  What  is  your  primary  job  title? 

(Check  one  only) 

Information  Systems/Technology  Management 

□  01.  CIO,  CTO 

□  02.  Vice  President 

□  03.  Director,  Manager,  Supervisor 

□  04.  Other  IS/IT  Management 


please  specify 

□  05.  IS/IT  Staff 

Corporate/Business  Management 

□  06.  CEO,  COO,  Chairman,  President 

□  07.  CFO,  Controller,  Treasurer 

□  08.  Executive  Vice  President/ 

General  Manager/Director 

□  09.  Departmental  Management 

□  10.  Other  Corporate/Business  Management 


please  specify 
Professional  Management 

□  11.  Consultant 

□  12.  Systems  Integrator 

□  13.  Other  Professional  Management 


please  specify 

□  14.  Other  (Non-Mgmt.) _ 

O  What  is  your  primary  job  function? 

(Check  one  only) 

Computer  Systems/Operations/Networking 

□  01.IS/MIS/DP 

□  02.  LAN/Network  Systems 

□  03.  Data  Communications/Telecommunications 

□  04.  PC/Micro  Systems/Info  Center 

□  05.  Computer  Operations/Systems 

□  06.  Systems  Analyst/Programming 

□  07.  Software/Applications  Development 

□  08.  Systems  Engineering/Integration/ 

Technical  Services 

□  09.  Other  Computer  Related 


please  specify 

Administration/Departmental/General  Management 

□  10.  Executive 

□  11.  Financial/Accounting 

□  12.  Engineering 

□  13.  Sales/Marketing 

□  14.  Purchasing 

□  15.  Manufacturing/Production 

□  16.  Research/Development 

□  17.  Other  Departmental 


please  specify 
Professionals  and  Others 

□  18.  Computer  Related  Consultant 

□  19.  Training/Education 

□  20.  Other  Professionals 

(legal,  medical,  architect,  etc.) 


O  Please  select  the  statements  below  that 
best  describes  your  involvement  with  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  computer  products 
and  services.  (Check  ALL  that  apply) 

□  01.  Create  strategy 

□  02.  Determine  need 

□  03.  Specify  features 

□  04.  Evaluate  and  select  brands 

□  05.  Approve  purchase 

□  06.  None  of  the  above 

O  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees? 


(Check  one  only  in  each  column) 

A. 

In  entire 
organization 

B. 

At  this 
location 

01. 

20,000  or  more 

□ 

□ 

02. 

10,000-  19,999 

□ 

□ 

03. 

5,000  -  9,999 

□ 

□ 

04. 

1,000-4,999 

□ 

□ 

05. 

500  -  999 

□ 

□ 

06. 

100-499 

□ 

□ 

07. 

50-99 

□ 

□ 

08. 

20-49 

□ 

□ 

09. 

1  - 19 

□ 

□ 

O  What  is  your  organization's  total  annual 
budget  for  information  services,  including 
computers  and  communications  hardware, 
software,  consulting  and  services? 

(Check  one  only) 

□  01.  Over  $250  million 

□  02.  $100  to  $249.9  million 

□  03.  $50  to  $99.9  million 

□  04.  $10  to  $49.9  million 

□  05.  $5  to  $9.9  million 

□  06.  $3  to  $4.9  million 

□  07.  $1  to  $2.9  million 

□  08.  $500,000  to  $999,999 

□  09.  $250,000  to  $499,999 

□  10.  $100,000  to  $249,999 

□  11.  $50,000  to  $99,999 

□  12.  Under  $50,000 

□  13.  None 

Additional  questions 

to  be  answered  on  reverse  side.  O 


please  specify 


What  is  the  TOTAL  annual  dollar  value  of 
computing/networking/communications  equip¬ 
ment  and  software/services,  which  YOU  are 
currently  or  will  be  involved  in  purchasing? 

(Check  one  only) 


□  A  $25  million  or  over 

□  B  $10  to  $24.9  million 

□  C  $5  to  $9.9  million 

□  D  $1  to  $4.9  million 

□  E  $500,000  to  $999,999 

□  F  $250,000  to  $499,999 


□  G  $100,000  to  $249,999 

□  H  $50,000  to  $99,999 

□  I  $25,000  to  $49,999 

□  J  $10,000  to  $24,999 

□  K  Under  $10,000 

□  L  None 


0  For  the  product/service  groups  listed 
below,  please  indicate  the  annual  dollar  value 
of  computing/networking/communications 
equipment  and  software/services,  which  YOU 
are  currently  or  will  be  involved  in  purchasing. 
(Write  letter  in  appropriate  box) 


A  $25  million  or  over 
B  $10  to  $24.9  million 
C  $5to  $9.9  million 
D  $1  to  $4.9  million 
E  $500,000  to  $999,999 
F  $250,000  to  $499,999 


G  $100,000  to  $249,999 
H  $50,000  to  $99,999 
I  $25,000  to  $49,999 
J  $10,000  to  $24,999 
K  Under  $10,000 
L  None 


O  What  is  the  highest  level  for  which  you  buy, 
specify,  recommend,  or  approve  the  purchase 
of  computer  products  or  services? 

(Check  one  only) 

□  01.  More  than  one  company 

□  02.  Entire  enterprise  (all  locations) 

□  03.  Division  (multiple  or  single) 

□  04.  Department  (multiple  or  single) 

□  05.  Workgroup  (multiple  or  single) 

□  06.  Myself 

□  07.  Not  involved 

(0  Which  best  describes  your  purchasing 
responsibility?  (Check  one  only) 

□  01.  Centralized  IS/IT  -  responsibilities  for 

centralized  IT  decision  making 

□  02.  Decentralized  IS/IT-  responsibilities  for 

decentralized,  divisional  or  departmental 
IT  decision  making 

□  03.  Business  Management  IS  -  business  manager 

responsible  for  IT  decision  making 


Product/Service 

01.  Electronic  Commerce 
02.  Internet/Intranet 
03.  Networking/Comm. 

04.  PCs/Workstations 
05.  Peripherals 

06.  Servers/Midrange/Mainframe 
07.  Software 

08.  Systems  Integrators/Consulting 
09.  Telecommunications 


□  04.  IT  Consultant  -  IT  decision  making 

responsibility  for  your  clients 

□  05.  Non  IS  personnel  -  no  involvement  with 

IT  decisions  in  your  organization 


V  Fold  and  tape  v 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  55B  MARION  OH 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

COMPUTERWORLD 

PO  BOX  2044 

MARION  OHIO  43306-4144 
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o  Would  you  like  to  receive  Computerworld 
Daily  —  The  E-mail  news  service  for  IT 
Leaders?  Computerworld  Daily  delivers 
breaking  industry  news,  financial  develop¬ 
ments  and  important  events  directly  to 
your  PC  by  8  a.m. 

□  01.  Yes!  Start  sending  Computerworld  Daily 

right  away. 

□  02.  No,  not  interested  at  this  time. 


Did  you  remember  to  sign 
and  date  your  apptication? 

Please  complete  and  mail  to: 


COMPUTERWORLD 

P.O.  Box  2044 
Marion,  OH  43306-4144 

or  apply  online  at 

http://wvyw.cwsubscribe.coin 
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It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read 

You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer 
magazines  each  month  and  still  not  find  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  news  and  information 
you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the  pages  of 
Computerworld 

As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IT  profess¬ 
ionals,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  up-to-the- 
minute  articles  on  topics  ranging  from  products 
and  people  to  trends  and  technology.  We  cover  it 
all  -  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes,  client/server 
computing,  networking,  communications,  open 
systems.  World  Wide  Web,  intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge 
on  the  competition. 
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It’s  What 
You  Read. 

That’s  why  over  205,707*  IT  professionals 
subscribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 

Order  Computerw^orld  and  you’ll  receive  51 
information-packed  issues.  Call  us  toll-free  at 
T  80 0-343 -6474  or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com.  And 
get  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about 
the  world  of  information  systems.  And  more 
time  conquering  it. 

COMPIflERWORLD 

The  Newspaper  for  IT  Leaders 


'Publisher’s  own  data  as  of  1/11/99. 


TECHHOUfiVlTWORKS  — - 

VOICE  OVER  LANs;  MUCH 
ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING? 

For  now,  IT  managers  are  skeptical 
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Where  Security 

Is  Hurting 

Losses  by  type  of  attack 
or  misuse  (in  millions): 

$42. 

C  Proprietary 

J  information  theft 

$39. 

y  Financial  fraud 

$13.1 

)  Laptop  theft 

$7.6 

Insider  abuse  of 
Internet  access 

$5.3 

Computer 

viruses 

Base:  Survey  of  163  IT  security  managers  I 

SOURCE.  1999  COMPUTER  CRIME  AND  SECURITY 
SURVEY.  COMPUTER  SECURITY  INSTITUTE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  Version  of 
Firewall  Appliance 

Technologic  Inc.  has  released  Inter¬ 
ceptor  4.0,  an  appliance  for  firewall 
protection  and  secure  remote-user 
access. 

According  to  the  Atlanta  com¬ 
pany,  the  appliance  has  new  activ¬ 
ity-reporting  capabilities  and  an 
antispam  option.  The  new  version 
includes  built-in  routing  so  it  can  be 
plugged  directly  in  to  analog  or  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  phone  lines.  No  separate 
router  is  needed. 

Pricing  starts  at  $3,745  for 
unlimited  users. 
www.technologic.com 


Intelligent  Remote 
ISDN  Access 

Acotec  Advanced  Communications 
Technologies  has  announced  Intelli¬ 
gent  Remote  Access  Client  for 
ISDN,  software  that  automates  dial¬ 
up  connectivity. 

The  software  simplifies  manual 
dialing  procedures  by  letting  remote 
users  connect  to  a  network  or  the 
Internet  with  a  single  click  of  the 
mouse,  according  to  the  Berlin- 
based  company.  It  was  designed  to 
minimize  ISDN  calling  costs  through 
management  of  connection  dura¬ 
tions.  Compatibility  with  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  Remote  Access  Server  is 
included. 

Pricing  starts  at  $119  for  a  single 
user  and  ranges  to  $5,895  for  a 
100-user  version. 

www.acotec.com 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

ETWORK  man¬ 
agers  at  several 
large  U.S.  corpo¬ 
rations  have  cut 
through  the  ven¬ 
dor  hype  surrounding  voice 
over  LANs  —  and  see  prob¬ 
lems,  not  promise. 

That’s  because  big  compa¬ 
nies  already  have  separate 
internal  voice  and  data  net¬ 
works  built  on  different  tech¬ 
nologies  and  would  have  to  re¬ 
place  very  reliable,  feature- 
rich  private  branch  exchanges 
(PBX)  to  run  voice  over  LANs. 

Although  convergence  on 
the  wide-area  network  is  a 
popular  way  to  cut  costs,  sev¬ 
eral  users  don’t  see  similar 
LAN  savings. 

“It’s  all  hype.  It’s  hard  to  find 
a  reason  for  running  voice  over 
a  LAN,’’  said  Robert  McKenna, 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Transaction-heavy  electronic- 
commerce  and  intranet  appli¬ 
cations  have  become  critical, 
so  developers  have  begun  to 
invest  in  load-testing  tools  to 
ensure  that  they  can  find  prob¬ 
lems  before  customers  and  end 
users  do. 

Countrywide  Home  Loans 
Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
mortgage  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices  provider,  began  using  a 
Web  load-testing  tool  in  No¬ 
vember.  The  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  America  in 
Newark,  N.).,  began  testing 
Web  applications  a  year  ago 
and  is  now  testing  some  of  its 
largest  applications.  Nord¬ 
strom  Inc.,  the  Seattle  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain,  began  load 
testing  a  few  weeks  ago  as  part 
of  an  overhaul  of  its  site. 

Before  they  used  such  tools, 
businesses  waited  for  signs  of 
stress  while  the  applications 
ran  and  then  tried  to  react  in 
time.  That’s  risky  because  cus- 


director  of  global  communica¬ 
tions  at  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
in  Camden,  N.f.  The  PBX  at 
corporate  headquarters  will  be 
paid  for  in  December.  McKen¬ 
na  will  replace  it  with  another 
traditional  PBX  un¬ 
der  a  five-year  deal, 
citing  high  reliability 
and  performance. 

“You  can’t  say 
convergence  would 
be  cheaper  because 
users  already  have 
LAN  and  phone  sys¬ 
tems,  which  means 
there’s  nothing  to  be 
saved  but  more  to  be 
spent,”  said  Tom 
Nolle,  president  of 
CIMI  Corp.,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Voorhees,  N.f. 

Convergence  advocate  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  in  San  lose,  Calif, 
says  large  users  will  want  to 


tomers  can  become  angered  by 
the  slowdowns  or  crashes  and 
turn  to  competitors. 

“Not  as  many  people  are 
doing  it  as  probably  should 
be,”  said  Dick  Heiman,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  Because 
electronic  commerce  is  still  in 
its  infancy  at  many  companies, 
he  said,  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions  haven’t  yet  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  same  quality  assur¬ 
ance  tests  as  traditional  client/ 
server  applications.  But  users 
of  load-testing  tools  say  the 
benefits  are  invaluable. 

At  Countrywide,  developers 
use  E-load  from  Watertown, 
Mass.-based  RSW  Software 
Inc.  to  determine  when  to  add 
servers  and  how  to  load- 
balance  their  application 
servers,  said  Keith  Cleveland, 
vice  president  of  enterprise 
application  services.  Using 
three  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
1850R  servers  with  dual  400- 
MHz  processors  and  more 


move  to  voice  over  LANs  in 
the  next  12  to  18  months.  Cisco 
plans  to  ship  an  IP  telephony 
system  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Initially,  it  will  support  up  to 
100  seats,  hundreds  by  year’s 
end  and  tens  of  thousands 
by  2000,  said  Byron  Hender¬ 
son,  director  of  marketing  at 
Cisco’s  enterprise 
business  unit. 

But  Henderson 
acknowledged  that 
“large  users  are 
looking  for  appli¬ 
cations  beyond 
replicating  today’s 
voice  network.” 
These  would  in¬ 
clude  unified  mes¬ 
saging  and  multi- 
media  conferencing, 
which  will  really 
drive  convergence, 

he  said. 

“Convergence  is  not  for  us 
because  there’s  really  no  pay¬ 
back  for  running  voice  over 


than  500M  bytes  of  RAM, 
testers  can  simulate  500  con¬ 
current  users. 

Some  of  Countrywide’s  sites 
handle  a  million  hits  per  day, 
and  many  of  the  visits  involve 
transactions  that  stress  secur¬ 
ity  and  back-end  data  systems, 
Cleveland  said.  The  simulated 
users  follow  elaborate  scripts 
that  developers  prepare. 


LANs,”  said  lim  Fey,  director  of 
strategic  technologies  at  PMI 
Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  in 
San  Francisco. 

Fey  is  satisfied  with  the 
reliability  and  performance  of 
PMI’s  in-building  voice  and 
data  networks. 

“We’ve  already  invested  in 
infrastructure,  so  why  mess 
with  it?  And  we’re  not  tearing 
anything  out,”  he  said. 

George  Mattingly,  senior 
vice  president  of  capacity 
planning  at  First  Union  Corp. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  said,  “the 
wiring  is  already  in  place.  Con¬ 
vergence  inside  buildings  is 
going  to  be  a  real  tough  sell 
because  it’s  a  question  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  not  [a  question  of]  a 
technology  sell.”  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  resources  related  to  network  conver¬ 
gence,  Internet  telephony  and  voice  over  IP, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.coinpiJterworld.com/more 


Prudential  will  soon  begin 
load-testing  an  application  that 
allows  all  employees  to  view 
their  paycheck  stubs  online.  In 
a  worst-case  scenario,  the  new 
application  could  subject  the 
site  to  a  whopping  50,000  con¬ 
current  users,  said  Monica 
Smith,  manager  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  performance  testing  lab. 

The  company’s  testing  tool, 
PerformanceStudio  from  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.-based  Rational 
Software  Inc.,  will  provide 
important  information,  but 
trained  personnel  must  struc¬ 
ture  the  tests  and  evaluate  the 
results.  Smith  said.  I 


Piling  It  On 

Sample  of  the  major  players  in  the  Web  load-testing  tools  arena: 


VENDOR 

PRODUCT 

PRICE 

Compuware  Corp. 

QALoad  4.4 

Not  available 

Mercury  Interactive 

LoadRunner  5.0 

Starts  at  $40,000 

Microsoft  Corp. 

Homer 

Free  download 

Radview 

Software  Inc. 

WebLoad3.0 

$4,000  for  100 
simulated  users 

Rational  Software  Corp. 

Performance  Studio  1.0 

$10,000 

RSW  Software  Inc. 

E-Load  1.0 

$19,950  for  100 
simulated  users 

Segue  Software  Inc. 

SilkPerformer2.1 

$50,000  for  250 
simulated  users 

Load  Testing  Helps  Avert  Web  Crashes 

Tools  help  IT  locate  weak  points  before  their  customers  do 


says  Campbell’s 
Robert  McKenna 


WHAT  DOES  IT 
TO  MAKE  SOFT 
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MORE  PRODUOT»E? 
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Computerworld 
finds  that  users 
prefer  StarTeam® 
collaborative 
development 
from  StarBase. 

In  their  April  6,  1998  issue, 
Computerworld  asked  StarTeam 
users  and  version  control  software 
users  to  discuss  product  capabilities 
and  potential.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves: 

•  “I  got  more  done  in  one  day  with 
StarTeam  than  I  did  in  two  weeks 
with  the  other  products  we 
evaluated.” 


COMPUTERWORLDi 


I  You  Mta  have  i 

teamwork 


Eight  users  of  two  different  types  of  team 
development/configuration  management  tools 
report;  The  products  have  some  challenges  but  are 
essential  to  a  smooth  development  process 


Growing  iniPKSt  in  mni  drvrli^ 
mrni  addi  a  new  dump  chil 
Icnges  lo  apidicaiMn  drvelop- 
incni.  Tbr  ride  of  mnt  mnnbm 
fieppingon  one  Mother'*  tee*  inenn- 
CK  with  the  number  of  deveiepert  dur¬ 
ing  file*. 

Enter  software  wnfiguratiou  nwinage- 

nmtf  tool* 

Configgrstinn  manp^mieot.  which 
also  U  caUnl  change  maie^ment.  is  a 
ratchoU  name  for  uxds  dut  adJreu  ihr 
UuUengn  of  mm  drwdopmmt.  Those 
cliaUeniges  irKltidr  knowim  which  liles 
are  being  worked  on  and  by  wfHim; 
ta-fcUng  to  roll  baeJe  to  ptevitnis  lllc  ver¬ 
sions:  tracking  bog  hitMrtes.  and  rwn- 
niuiUcsiiMg  With  other  team  member*. 

Matty  devekopmenl  enviionmcnU 
CDme  with  embedded  tools  to  handle 
some  of  those  tadn.  But  the  proUema 
with  embedded  tooh  berome  apparent 
when  team*  uauig  ninltiple  dmlop- 
tneni  envirtMunenis  work  on  the  aame 
pimecL  ais  At  Smith,  a  senior  systems 
analind  at  T  Bowe  Priee  inveutnent 
Technologies,  tiic.  tn  Ballunore 

Tlie  10^ 


tant,  reliance 
on  such  tool* 
may  exclude 
key  iKmpio- 
grammefs  — 
groups  sudt 
as  marketing. 

auce  and  end  users. 
That  *  wivere  tliird- 
party  program*  such 
as  fnicrsolv.  Inc.'s  PVCS  and  StarBase 
Ooip.'s  StaiTcam  ate  intended  to  add 
vahae.TTiry  UkrdiHemu  apptoaihex  to 


ItdoeMlv't  PVes 
prOMAtB  •  tovfh 
toarttlng  cutvo 


gied  out  by  analysts  as  eumptes  ol  the 
products  in  the  sector. 

PVeS  comprises  several  predurli 
that  address  dilfcrrm  aspccu  of  change 
managemeni  and  sec  sold  icpanieiy 
SurTeam  conies  as  a  hi%  integrated 
suite  under  a  single  intofacc. 

Both  producis  are  mtended  to  adapt 
to  your  developmrut  process,  which 
ten*  devHoprrs  what  tik»  (hey  can  work 
on  and  when;  neither  is  capable  of  set¬ 
ting  one. 

Throe  tools  'can  puR  you  out  of  a 
bind  and  fix  prublemt.  But  wMhoiii  a 
process,  yoult  be  in  Innds  mod  of  Ibe 
Ihae.'  says  Betti  Ouclletic.  direcior  of 
quality  and  ritabling  at  The  Pntdcniial 
InniMncc  Company  of  America  in 
tCewadc,  K-J. 

USER  VIEWS 

CempvtemotU  adeed  lour  PVCS  turn 
and  (bur  StarBase  users  to  discuss  the 
products'  capabllhics  and  poietilial 

BASE  BT  UK 

As  mote  noadeveiopers  take  mtegraJ 
rtdes  in  the  devdopmem  Hfe  cycle,  ease 
of  use  becomes  criticai  for  bads.  The 
m;d^rs  i^  StarTeam  know  this,  and  it 
shows  in  Its  iniertare.  users  say  But  in- 
lersolv  didn't  give  ease  of  use  tlie  same 
aKentiun.  auotding  to  its  cusloinets  — 
even  Mpt-nviKcd  devrdopers  say  I'VCS 
is  tough  to  iMc.  fiome  of  that  can  be  ne- 
plalned  by  the  two  vendors'  dllTcrent 
phtbsophie*  uiword  pro|ert  managp- 
menL  inlecstdv's  rVCS  lehes  more  on 
teniraiimi  control  to  deal  with  piob^ 
lemx;  StarBase  rmpliasixcs  team  cuKals 
oiamii 

*1  goi  mote  doue  In  one  day  with 
StarTeam  than  1  did  in  two  woela  wuh 
other  products  we  evaluated.*  says  Todd 
Manctai.  priocipal  loflwaie  architect  at 
One  Source  Infornution  Servirec.  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mandni  says  StaCTbain  sciamlesaiy  in¬ 
tegrates  with  hts  dififcrent  devMopmeni 
enviraiunents  (Mientsufi's  Vtauai  C** 
and  Visual  Bashq.  but  he  prefers  to  use 
StarTcam's  inieifocc  over  thotc  of  his 


devcioptitent  loois 

"All  I  do  in  C+*  now  is  code.  Every¬ 
thing  else  — -  check  in.  check  out.  pin- 
red  management  —  I  do  in  StarTcam's 
imcrface."  lie  says 

hn  of  Stafiem's  beauty  n  But  all  of 
its  functions  are  integral^  under  one 
imcriaie.  compared  with  l^S.  whose 
pioiiucu  are  lepsraie. 

That  integration  leads  to  funrtional 
advanisges.  >=or  nampie.  bugs  found 
tltroii^i  the  defocl  tracking  prugrain 
can  be  attaclied  to  the  exact  probleiii 
file,  heipmg  quality  assurance  teattn 
kuow  what  bugs  (o  lt»(  for.  ‘Tve  not 
seen  ariMbcr  product  that  con  do  that.* 
says  Mike  Sly.  techokal  uuinagci  at  'llir 
(leynehU  and  Reynold*  Co-  in  Dayton. 
(%io. 

PVCS  users  clearly  don't  skate  the 
sante  enthusiasm  for  its  ease  of  use.  'it 
has  s  horrBilr  Windows  tonerfocc.'  says 
Harsh  Kalia.  a  senior  programming  a»- 
alyit  at  X  Rowe  Price.  Kaira  »ys  PVCS 
works  TabiikHHly'  through  the  com- 
nuiid  line,  but  It  could  lake  weeks  for 
conirariort  and  iirw  prograinnit-rc  to 
rome  up  to  speed. 

’We  looked  at  PVCS  but  noticed  it 
It-aned  too  much  toward  the  wcltie 
type,'  says  SUrteam  user  (.apt.  Keilii 
Koun,  program  manager  at  Suit 
dard  Systems  Croup  in  the  U  S.  Air 
Potce  in  Montgomery.  Ab.  Htc  people 
that  put  Utgedwr  our  user  manuMs 
need  cocfigtiration  managemeni  to  civ 
ocdituie  aS  the  documents.  bu(  they 
wouldiiT  be  able  to  understand  PVCS.' 

COLUtBOtlATiON 

StarTeam  uvcfs  communkatc  throtigli 
diieadcd  lorn'ervatiomi.  One  team 
member  starts  s  diseussioti  by  sending 
an  E-mail  messagr  through  SurTram's 
inicrfocc.  SurTeani  then  autotnattcaHy 
draws  a  idatioiidHp  between  the  ihmui 
and  pcojetl  and  track*  the  iniUat  tnes- 
sage  and  its  responses  in  a  wpir  tree. 

Besides  fscihuitiig  MDvemtion. 
Siatlkam  documents  those  ounveiws- 
iions  in  a  central  repository.  'If  some¬ 
one  ha*  die  same  ptoUem  tuonliu  Ub 


versalion  and 
not  have  to  go 
ihrau^  the  same  steps  again.’  9y  says. 

PVCS  doesn't  provide  a  means  le 
document  convtTsaliuu.  But  it  doe*  ui- 
fur  a  product  called  ':^cker,  which  ot- 
garti7.es  and  manages  projrri  fMue* 
aucli  as  feature  requests,  defect  tepMis 
and  ether  rioiiges  In  a  database  format. 

Devriopers  can  see  the  tssuei  *ur- 
roundiiqt  a  ptotecL  but  PVCS  doesn't 
provide  a  way  for  them  to  tommuru- 
cate. 

None  of  the  four  PVCS  utwr*  inter¬ 
viewed  are  using  Tracker.  O 

Burden  is  «  Computerwvrid  ^Mrres 


The  challenges  of 
team  development 

Cotriowaltt)  mmaqemtnl  Mltowe  «<m 
lo  meet  the  duHtngn  ItcM  by  leM 
isedm  sod  irmabrn  tBke 

Ttan  ieaim  concerns: 

>  How  can  we  capture  oR  the 
proieci-relaled  Informetion? 
vHow  00  we  manege  widely 
dispersed  teams? 

>How0o  vre  track  Ihe  progress 
of  otir  devefopment  efforts? 
»How  can  we  tell  when  a  prob- 
ittm  has  been  resolved? 
vHow  do  we  know  when 
the  proieci  i*  ready  for 
testing.  quaiitY  assurance 
ana  production? 


vWhet  changes  are  assigned  1u 
me? 

» What  are  the  priorities  lor 
making  all  these  changes? 

»How  do  i  inlorm  others  I  have 
finished  a  chonge? 
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•  “Part  of  StarTcam’s  beauty  is  that 

all  of  its  functions  are  integrated  under  one  interface.” 

•  “As  more  nondevelopers  take  integral  roles  in  the  development  life 
cycle,  ease  of  use  becomes  critical... The  makers  of  StarTeam  know 
this,  and  it  shows  in  the  interface,  users  say.” 

StarTeam  encourages  collaboration  with  features  such  as  Location 
Transparency,  so  team  members  can  access  any  type  of  file,  from 
wherever  they  are.  Use  our  Windows  client,  our  Java  client  or  your 
browser  across  LANs,  WANs,  the  Web  or  the  Internet.  Visual 
Configurations  eliminate  the  error-prone,  time-consuming 


process  of  using  labels. 
Generalized  Linking  lets  you 
link  all  the  items  in  your  reposi¬ 
tory  in  any  number  of  ways  to 
preserve  context.  Our  File 
Management  Interface 
preserves  the  structure  of  your 
projects.  And  our  integrated 
Defect  Management  and 
Threaded  Conversations 
capabilities  dramatically  increase 
your  team’s  productivity. 

For  current  users  of  version 
control  software,  StarTeam 
provides  a  Collaborative 
Framework  that  interoperates 
transparently  with  PVCS,  Visual 
SourceSafe  or  StarBase  Versions™ 


archives.  So  now  you  can  build 
Team  Productivity  on  top  of  what  you  already  have. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Call  us  today  at  888.STAR700  or 
visit  www.starbase.com  and  we’ll  send  you  a  reprint  of  the 
complete  Computerworld  article.  Because  when  it  comes  to 
collaborative  development,  we  let  our  users  speak  for  themselves. 


4. 


StarBase 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TEAM  PRODUCTIVITY  IS  HERE. 


©  1998  StarBase  Corporation.  StarBose  and  StarTeam  are  registered  trademorks  and  StarBase  Versions  is  a  trodemark  of  StarBase  Corporation.  PVCS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intersolv.  Visuol  SourceSafe  is  a  registered  trodemork  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
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WordPerfect’s  Suite  Deal 


Upgrading  to  Corel's  WordPerfect  Office 
2000  is  a  no-brainer  for  WordPerfect 
users  —  but  less  likely  for  others 


BY  HOWARD  MILLMAN 

IF  YOU’RE  ALREADY  USing 

WordPerfect,  the  excel¬ 
lent  productivity  and  in¬ 
tegration  enhancements 
in  Corel  Corp.’s  forth¬ 
coming  WordPerfect  Office 
2000  are  worth  the  upgrade. 
But  they’re  probably  not 
enough  to  justify  a  switch  from 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Office  suite. 

The  latest  WordPerfect 
suite,  due  to  ship  in  late  May, 
boasts  a  few  real  enhance¬ 
ments,  such  as  RealTime  Pre¬ 
view,  an  innovative,  on-the-fly- 
formatting  tool  that  lets  you 
see  the  full  effect  of  formatting 
changes  before  you  make  them 
permanent.  In  addition  to  sav¬ 
ing  even  experienced  users 
some  time,  this  toe-in-the- 
water  feature  slightly  flattens 
the  learning  curve. 

AutoScroll,  another  new 
ease-of-use  feature,  simplifies 
scrolling  through  lengthy  doc¬ 
uments.  Similar  in  concept  to 
Microsoft’s  Intellimouse,  this 
software-based  tool  is  an  alter¬ 
native  to  using  the  scroll  bar 
and  provides  better  control 
over  scrolling  functions. 

The  inclusion  of  Java  Data¬ 
base  Connectivity  and  support 
for  the  Extensible  Markup 
Language  and  Microsoft’s 
Visual  Basic  6.0  will  ease  — 
and  encourage  —  integration 
with  other  applications,  such 
as  back-end  databases  (includ¬ 
ing  Corel’s  Paradox),  and  the 
building  of  browser-indepen¬ 
dent  Web  pages. 

To  maintain  its  focus  on 
open  standards,  which  is  one 
way  Corel  differentiates  itself 
from  Microsoft’s  proprietary 
application  strategy,  Corel 
will  continue  to  support  Ob¬ 
ject  Database  Connectivity 
(ODBC)  and  Standard  Gener¬ 
alized  Markup  Language. 

Trellix  2.0,  a  client-side  add¬ 
on,  automatically  converts 
standard  documents  into 
HTML  format,  the  program¬ 
ming  language  used  on  an 
intranet  or  Web  site.  Trellix 
lets  users  publish  documents 
directly  to  the  Web  or  an  in¬ 


tranet  from  WordPerfect  Of¬ 
fice  2000’s  file  menu  without 
any  knowledge  of  HTML, 
Web-site  design  or  document 
management  strategies. 

Corel  still  offers  NetPerfect, 
a  server-side  and  file-format- 
independent  application  that 
lets  information  technology 
managers  publish  documents 
to  the  Web  or  an  intranet. 

Corel’s  Distribute  tool  lets 
systems  administrators  auto¬ 
mate  rollouts  or  upgrades  of 
WordPerfect  Office  2000  in¬ 
stallations  from  a  central  net¬ 
work  server.  Administrators 
can  create  individual  or  group 
configurations. 

The  suite  retains  Reveal 
Codes,  its  under-the-hood  for¬ 
matting  code  system.  A  first- 
rate,  powerful  formatting  tool 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
user,  it’s  a  feature  I’d  like  to  see 
added  to  Microsoft  Word. 

The  slimmed-down  Corel- 
Central  has  gotten  a  facelift  in 


the  new  suite.  Although  it 
lacks  some  of  the  advanced 
features  found  in  Microsoft’s 
Outlook,  such  as  collaboration 
and  e-mail,  CorelCentral’s  per¬ 
sonal  information  manager  re¬ 
mains  the  easier  of  the  two  to 
use.  CorelCentral  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  an  e-mail  client,  but  its 
address  book  integrates  with 
Messaging  Application  Pro¬ 
gramming  Interface-compliant 
applications  such  as  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  Notes. 

PalmPilot  synchronization 
will  be  available  when  the 
suite  ships. 

WordPerfect  Office  2000’s 
enhanced  file-conversion  ca¬ 
pabilities  simplify  document 
conversions  among  Word¬ 
Perfect,  Word  Pro  and  Word 
document  formats. 

Indeed,  the  .doc  to  .wpd  con¬ 
version  worked  every  time. 
Corel  says  the  same  high  de¬ 
gree  of  file-format  compatibil¬ 
ity  exists  between  Quattro  Pro 
and  Microsoft’s  Excel,  includ¬ 
ing  macros,  as  well  as  between 
Presentations  and  Microsoft’s 
PowerPoint. 

There  are  many  smaller 
changes.  For  example,  Quattro 


Pro  and  Presentations  both 
sport  a  new  Property  Bar  for 
modifying  objects.  And  Pre¬ 
sentations’  Internet  Publisher 
now  converts  presentations 
into  slides  suitable  for  mount¬ 
ing  on  a  Web  site. 

Corel  has  brought  Paradox 
fully  into  the  WordPerfect  fold 
by  improving  its  integration 
into  the  suite.  The  database 
can  now  import  and  export  to 
and  from  WordPerfect,  C)uat- 
tro  Pro  and  other  ODBC-com¬ 
pliant  databases.  And  it  also 
has  an  updated  interface  that 
gives  it  a  more  Windows-like 
look  and  feel. 

Users  who  slice  and  dice 
their  spreadsheet  data  into 
multidimensional  views  will 
find  Quattro  Pro’s  improved 
CrossTab  feature  easier  to  use. 
Both  CrossTab  and  Microsoft’s 
equivalent  in  Excel,  Pivot  Ta¬ 
bles,  provide  advanced  data 
analysis  functions  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  users.  I 


Millman  operates  the  Data  Sys¬ 
tem  Service  Group  LLC,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Croton,  N.Y.  He  can 
be  reached  at  (914)  271-6883  or 
hmillman@ibm.net. 


COREL  CORP. 

Ottawa 
(800)772-6735 
Ship  date:  May 
Price:  $399  to  $499 
Upgrades:  $109  to  $209 


Standard  Edition  includes: 

WordPerfect  9 
Quattro  Pro  9 
Corel  Presentations  9 
CorelCentral  9 
Microsoft  Visual  Basic 
for  Applications 
Trellix  2.0 
Price:  $399 
Upgrade:  $109 


Voice-Powered  Edition  adds: 

CorelPrint  Office 
Dragon  Naturally  Speaking 
Price:  $449 
Upgrade:  $159 


Professional  Edition  adds: 
Paradox  9 
NetPerfect 
Price:  $499 
Upgrade:  $209 


WordPerfect's  NEW  RealTime  Preview 


Scrolling  through  fonts 
in  RealTime  Preview 
mode  shows  how  text 
will  change  both  in  high¬ 
lighted  areas  and  in  a 
preview  window. 


The  new  WordPerfect 
maintains  a  drop-down 
list  of  recently  used  fonts. 


RealTime  Preview  shows 
users  what  formatting 
changes  will  look  like  before 
they’re  actually  made. 


AutoScroll  lets  users 
page  quickly  though 
lengthy  documents. 
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offers  just  a  few  brands  of  any  item 
and  the  most  common  flavors  or  ver¬ 
sions.  It’s  similar  to  a  corner  grocery's 
or  convenience  store’s  offerings.  And 
there  were  several  items  -  such  as 
deodorant,  tomato  sauce,  cat  food, 
coffee  and  toothpaste  -  I  wanted  to 
get  but  didn’t  because  the  brands  or 
flavors  I  wanted  weren’t  available. 

Your  diet  will  get  boring  very  fast. 

But  what  if  you’ve  been  on  the  road 
and  need  to  order  items  so  you’re  not 
starving  when  you  get  home?  NetGro- 
cer  can  serve  in  a  pinch  here,  but  it’s 
at  a  high  price.  For  example,  I  ordered 
S15  worth  of  items  -  cereal,  soup  and 
sandwich  bags  -  on  a  Wednesday 
night  when  I  was  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  but  paid  nearly  $14  for  shipping 
to  my  home  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Web  site  told  me  to  expect 
delivery  -  which  I  was  able  to  specify 
to  be  left  at  my  door  without  a  signa¬ 
ture  -  by  the  following  Monday;  the 
package  actually  arrived  earlier,  on 
Friday.  That  seemed  like  a  long  time  to 
get  something  delivered  from  an 
immediate  medium  like  the  Web  -  and 
I  was  disappointed  that  I  couldn’t 
schedule  delivery.  It  would  be  easier  to 
call  a  local  grocery  that  delivers  and 
get  the  items  that  day  or  the  next  day. 

NetGrocer  isn’t  terribly  useful.  Even 
if  your  tastes  are  generic  enough  to 
match  NetGrocer’s  selection,  there  are 
too  many  fresh  items  you  will  need  to 
get  at  a  store  anyhow,  so  it’s  doubtful 
you’ll  save  any  time  with  NetGrocer. 
NetGrocer’s  prices  range  from  a  little 
expensive  to  close  to  sales  prices.  The 
range  is  wide,  so  you  should  shop 
carefully,  just  as  you  would  at  a  real- 
world  store.  But  because  of  the  high 
shipping  costs,  you’ll  end  up  spending 
a  lot  more  money.  -  Galen  Gruman 


orange  juice.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  online  shopping  site  didn’t 
always  indicate  items  that  were  on 
sale,  so  I  ended  up  with  a  few  sale 
items  that  I  didn’t  expect.  In  the 
end,  it  balanced  out.  But  it  was 
time-consuming  to  do  that  analysis. 

The  bottom  line?  It’s  a  trade-off. 
You  get  what  you  pay  for.  If  you  just 
don’t  have  time  to  shop  and  aren’t 
much  of  a  bargain  shopper  to  begin 
with,  this  avenue  is  a  time-saver. 
But  for  me,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
time-consuming  ordeal. 

-  Cathleen  Gagne 


Cybergroceries: 
Not  in  the  ^  Yet 


NetGrocer  Inc. 


NetGrocer.com 

Pricing:  Federal  Express  Corp. 
shipping  rates  are  broken 
down  by  three  zones  and  by 
price  of  your  order.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  you  live  in  Zone  1,  which 
is  the  Northeast,  your  delivery 
fee  for  an  order  less  than  $60  is 
$5.99.  But  if  you  live  in  Zone  3, 
which  comprises  the  Midwest 
and  the  West  Coast,  you  pay 
$13.99  for  the  same  order. 

NetGrocer  offers  a  limited  selec¬ 
tion  of  packaged  goods  -  including 
cereals,  canned  soup,  boxed  milk 
and  toothpaste  -  that  isn’t  enough 
to  rely  on  as  a  main  grocery.  Noth¬ 
ing  fresh  or  frozen  and  not  even 
some  expected  packaged  goods 
like  bottled  water.  And  the  more 
varied  your  tastes,  the  less  you  will 
find  in  NetGrocer, 
which  usually 


BY  CATHLEEN  GAGNE 


PeaPodlnc. 


Peapod.com 

Pricing:  $15 per  order,  or  $4.95 
per  order  plus  5%  of  your 
grocery  bill. 

Available  in  eight  metro  areas. 

My  first  experience  with  PeaPod 
was  great.  Not  only  did  it  help  me 
out  of  a  major  bind,  but  I  found  the 
site  easy  to  navigate  and  also  easy 
to  place  an  order.  The  only  aspect  I 
found  disappointing  was  that  I 
couldn’t  drill  down  to  the  fat  con¬ 
tent,  calories  and  sodium  leveis. 

I’m  very  health-conscious,  so  that 
information  is  crucial.  But  all  ingre¬ 
dient  information  was  available  two 
months  later  when  I  placed  my  sec¬ 
ond  order. 

I  was  prepared  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  the  produce  I  had  ordered. 
I’m  pretty  picky.  Though  I  was 
pleased  with  the  selection  in  my 
first  order,  I  wasn’t  so  pleased  with 
my  second  order:  The  grapes  were 
brown  and  soft,  and  the  oranges 
were  green.  But  returning  the  pro¬ 
duce  would  have  been  more  trouble 
than  it  was  worth. 

Another  concern  I  had  about 
online  shopping  was  that  I  might  be 
ripped  off.  When  I  analyzed  my  sec¬ 
ond  online  order  against  the  receipt 
given  to  me  on  delivery,  I  saw  I  was 
charged  a  higher  price  for  a  few 
items  such  as  grapefruit  juice  and 


My  first  foray  into  online  grocery 
shopping  was  at  1  o’clock  one  wintry 
morning  when  my  daughter  had  a 
104-degree  fever  and  I  had  only 
enough  medicine  to  get  her  through  the  night.  I 
also  had  no  food  in  the  house.  Here  was  my 
chance  to  give  a  local  online  grocery  program  (I 
picked  PeaPod  Inc.)  a  real-world  test.  Groceries 
were  on  my  doorstep  at  9:00  the  same  morning 
—  a  godsend  in  that  scenario. 


For  busy  executives,  that 
type  of  service  can  be  invalu¬ 
able.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  in 
lines,  you  don’t  have  to  schlepp 
bags  from  the  trunk  to  the 
house,  and  if  you  have  children 
. . .  need  I  say  more?  You  visit  a 
Web  site,  “browse” 
the  food  aisles  and  go 
to  “checkout.”  You 
can  even  create  a  cus¬ 
tomized  shopping  list. 

When  Computer- 
world  staff  members 
tried  a  couple  of  ser¬ 
vices,  we  discovered 
the  downside:  You  give  up  a  lot 
of  control.  For  example,  you 
can’t  pluck  the  choicest  bunch 
of  grapes  or  eyeball  the  perfect 
roast.  You  also  can’t  always  be 
sure  that  you’re  getting  the 
best  deals  at  the  online  site. 
And  if  you  carefully  check  your 
list  against  the  actual  grocery 
receipt,  you’re  suddenly  in¬ 
vesting  a  ton  of  time. 

Another  thing  to  watch  for 
are  delivery  fees,  which  vary 
from  grocer  to  grocer.  The 
cheapest  delivery  fees  we 
found  were  at  Pink  Dot  and 
YourGrocer.com  LLC.  The  re¬ 
viewer  who  tested  NetGrocer 
Inc.  found  the  shipping  fees  to 
be  outrageous. 

According  to  a  recent  report 
from  EMarketer,  a  market 
analysis  firm  in  New  York, 
online  shopping  will  be  slow 
to  catch  on  because  of  “en¬ 
trenched  consumer  shopping 
patterns,  the  need  for  tactile  in¬ 
teraction  with  food  items  and 
the  logistical  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  starting  an  online 


grocery.”  The  firm  estimates 
that  by  2000,  online  groceries 
will  account  for  2%  of  the  U.S. 
total.  But  by  2007,  EMarketer 
estimates  that  15%  to  20%  of 
U.S.  households  will  be  using 
online  grocer  services. 

Two  Computer- 
world  staff  members 
tested  two  different 
services.  We  weren’t 
wowed  by  PeaPod  or 
NetGrocer,  but  we 
could  see  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  services. 
The  following  is  a 
sampling  of  other  online  gro¬ 
cers  we  came  across. 

ShopLink  Inc.:  Services  such 
as  video  rental,  dry  cleaning 
and  shoe  repair  are  available  in 
select  Massachusetts  suburbs. 
{www.shoplink.com) 

Streamline  Inc.:  Also  based  in 
Massachusetts,  this  online  gro¬ 
cer  will  set  up  a  refrigerator  in 
your  garage  as  part  of  a 
monthly  delivery  fee.  The 
service  is  available  in  lim¬ 
ited  areas  of  the  state. 
(www.streamline.com) 
YourGrocer:  This  service 
is  available  to  residents  liv¬ 
ing  in  Manhattan,  West¬ 
chester  County  and  Rock¬ 
land  County  in  New  York 
and  southern  Fairfield 
County  in  Connecticut.  The 
delivery  charge  is  $5.  (www. 
yourgrocer.com) 

Pink  Dot:  Serves  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  area.  It  claims  to 
deliver  your  order  in  30  min¬ 
utes  or  less,  and  it  charges 
$2.99  to  process  and  deliver  the 
order,  (www.pinkdot.com) 


WATCHOUT 

for  defivety  lees. 
Some  were  as  low 
as  $2.99  per 
order,  but  one 
reviewer  paid  $14 
for  a  $15  order. 
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Dead  Set 
Against  SET? 

The  once-ballyhooed  online  transaction 
standard  has  foundered  in  the  US. 


BY  CYNTHIA  MORGAN 

WHEN  MASTERCARD  and  Visa 
announced  the  Secure  Elec¬ 
tronic  Transaction  (SET) 
specification  for  online  cred¬ 
it-card  payments  in  1996,  experts  hailed  it 
as  the  electronic-commerce  business¬ 
man’s  protection  against  Internet  fraud. 
The  specification  has  the  blessings  of 
many  major  players  in  electronic-com¬ 
merce  software,  such  as  Microsoft  Corp., 
IBM,  CyberSource  Corp.  and  CyberCash 
Inc.  And  it  has  enjoyed  some  success  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

But  even  with  online  credit-card  trans¬ 
actions  at  an  all-time  high,  SET  is  way  off 
the  radar  screens  of  most  U.S.  information 
technology  managers.  Even  proponents 
see  only  limited  U.S.  adoption  of  SET  by 
the  end  of  2000. 

So  why  hasn’t  SET  caught  on? 

According  to  industry  experts,  the  rea¬ 
sons  are  as  many  and  varied  as  the  busi¬ 
nesses  SET  was  designed  to  serve: 

■  Banks  don’t  pay  for  online  credit-card 
fraud;  merchants  do,  and  they  lack  incen¬ 
tives  to  push  SET. 

■  The  year  2000  is  a  far  bigger  threat  to 
most  banks  than  fraud.  “That’s  where 
most  of  the  financial  sector’s  IT  money 
has  been  going  the  past  two  years,”  says 
SET  proponent  Alan  Clark,  who  works  in 
the  IBM  Software  Group. 

■  SET’s  debut  was  a  massive  maximum 
security  version.  “Customers  took  one 
look  and  said,  ‘forget  it,’  ”  Clark  says.  As  a 
result,  he  adds,  U.S.  electronic-commerce 
players  view  SET  as  overblown  and  far  too 
expensive. 


■  Rather  than  be  left  behind  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  gold  rush,  credit-card 
associations  quietly  relaxed  SET-mandat¬ 
ed  security  requirements  in  favor  of 
milder  schemes,  association  insiders  say. 

■  Rival  digital  cash  initiatives  —  a  major 
impetus  behind  SET’s  original  optimistic 
timetables  —  have  yet  to  take  firm  hold, 
in  part  because  credit-card  associations 
have  moved  aggressively  to  neutralize  po¬ 
tential  competitors. 

■  Merchants  are  trying  to  attract  online 
customers,  not  turn  them  away  with  com¬ 
plex  security  systems,  says  Bill  Burnham, 
an  electronic-commerce  analyst  at  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston  Corp.  in  San  Francisco. 

■  Even  massive  online  fraud  has  little  im¬ 
pact  on  overall  corporate  finances,  be¬ 
cause  electronic  commerce  is  at  best  a 
minor  source  of  revenue  for  established 
U.S.  corporations. 

■  SET  arrived  too  late  for  many  Internet 
merchants,  who  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
their  own,  highly  individual,  methods  of 
protection  [CW,  March  8,  page  71]. 

■  Electronic  commerce  is  seen  as  a  way  to 
cut  the  costs  of  doing  business.  Proposals 
for  costly  SET  security  measures  rarely 
make  it  into  IT  budgets. 

“From  an  engineering  standpoint,  SET 
is  beautiful,”  Burnham  says.  “From  a  real- 
world  standpoint,  it’s  too  expensive,  too 
slow,  too  fixed  —  it’s  usually  installed  on 
the  customer’s  hard  drive  so  he  can’t  move 
from  machine  to  machine  with  it  —  and 
no  one  right  now  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.” 

Overkill? 

“For  most  people,  SET  is  a  nuclear  war¬ 
head  for  a  problem  that  may  only  need  a 
cruise  missile,”  says  Barbara  Smiley,  re¬ 
search  director  at  Meridien  Research  Inc. 
in  Newton,  Mass. 

Nearly  all  U.S.  online  commerce  sites 
that  offer  secure  transactions  rely  on 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.’s  Secure 
Sockets  Layer  (SSL).  SSL  secures  data  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  using  a  public-key  encryp¬ 
tion  scheme. 

When  a  customer  requests  an  SSL 
transaction,  the  commerce  server  sends 
him  a  digital  certificate:  a  limited-time 
message  with  the  server’s  public  key  and 
other  identification.  The  customer’s 
browser  uses  that  key  to  encrypt  a  “master 
key”  and  returns  it  to  the  server,  which 
uses  the  master  key  to  authenticate  the 
credit-card  data. 

Few  deny  that  SSL  has  been  effective  in 


SET  BASICS 


!  The  Secure  Electronic  Transaction 
(SET)  specification  is  an  open  network  payment- 
card  protocol. 

WhO!  The  consortium  behind  SET,  SET  LLC, 
was  spearheaded  by  Visa  International  Inc.  and 
MasterCard  International  Inc. 


When!  SET  LLC  was  founded  in  1996.  The  SET 
1.0  standard  was  released  in  May 1997;  SET  2.0  is 
coming  next  year. 

!  To  drastically  reduce  credit-card  fraud. 
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From  an 

'A 

engineering 

Standpoint, 

SET  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  From  a  real- 
world  stand¬ 
point,  it’s  too 
expensive,  too 
slow,  too  fixed. 

BILL  BURNHAM,  ELECTRONIC-COMMERCE 
ANALYST,  CREDIT  SUISSE  FIRST  BOSTON  CORP. 

curbing  electronic  eavesdroppers.  But  it 
does  little  to  authenticate  the  people  on 
either  side  of  the  transaction.  SET  proves 
not  only  that  both  parties  are  who  they  say 
they  are  but  that  they  made  the  transac¬ 
tion  at  a  particular  time. 

SET  relies  on  a  series  of  interdependent 
digital  certificates  to  validate  four  basic 
components.  A  cardholder  wallet  installed 
on  the  customer’s  computer  authenticates 
his  end  of  the  transaction,  while  the  mer¬ 
chant  server  accepts  transactions  and  for¬ 
wards  them  to  the  payment  gateway. 

The  gateway  processes  those  transac¬ 
tions  and  sends  them  over  private  finan¬ 
cial  networks  to  banks.  One  or  more  cer¬ 
tificate  authorities  issue  and  maintain  digi¬ 
tal  certificates. 

Turning  away  customers  who  lack 
SET’s  digital  wallets  has  been  a  key  obsta¬ 
cle  for  merchants.  But  IBM’s  Clark  says 
newer  wallet  schemes  have  evolved  that 
follow  the  model  banks  use  today  to  acti¬ 
vate  credit  cards. 

European  companies  are  far  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  SET  adoption;  the  need  to 
do  business  in  Europe  may  push  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  to  follow  suit.  In  Europe,  the  need 
for  online  security  is  more  obvious,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clark:  “If  the  U.S.  was  50  coun¬ 
tries  instead  of  50  states,  and  every  coun¬ 
try  made  its  own  laws,  [we’d]  develop 
ways  to  prove  identities  electronically.” 

What  SET  really  needs  is  “some  huge 
credit-card  disaster  that  costs  customers, 
banks  and  merchants  a  lot  of  money  and 
grabs  our  attention,”  Smiley  says.  “Other¬ 
wise,  it’ll  remain  a  hard  sell  in  the  U.S.”  I 


Morgan  is  Computerworld’s  technology 
evaluations  editor.  Her  Internet  address  is 
cynthia_morgan@computerworld.com. 
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BRIEFS 


.  Office  95  Now 
K  Y2K-CoinpliaiTt 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  released 
a  set  of  patches  that  the 
company  said  make  Office 
>,  95  completely  year  2000- 

;  compliant.  Previously,  the 

suite  was  classified  as  “com- 
pliant  with  minor  issues.” 

^  The  patch  can  be  found  at: 
http://officeupdate. 
microsoft.com/articles/ 
o95y2kfactsheet.htm 

IBM  WebSphere 
Upgrade 

ilBM  has  released  Version  2.0 
of  its  WebSphere  Perfor¬ 
mance  Pack,  a  set  of  tools 
designed  to  increase  the 
scalability  and  manageability 
of  its  WebSphere  Application 
Server. 

The  product  costs  $7,500 
per  host  machine  and  runs 
on  Windows  NT,  Soiaris  and 
AIX. 

www.ibm.com 

Buying  What 

THE  CHASE  MANHAHAN 
BANK  CORP.  in  New  York 
said  it  has  selected  SIEBEL 
SYSTEMS  INC.’S  Sales  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Call  Center  applica¬ 
tions  for  some  of  its  units 
and  branch  offices. . . . 
Calabasas,  Calif.-based 
WESTERN  DATA  SYSTEMS 
(WDS)  said  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  extend¬ 
ed  its  contract  with  WDS  for 
enterprise  resource  planning 
software  through  2006. 


Rrewall  on  Card? 

Calluna  Technology  Ltd.  is 
shipping  PC  Bodyguard,  a  PC 
Card  designed  to  protect 
small-  and  branch-office  sys¬ 
tems  from  hackers  and 
viruses.  The  standard  expan¬ 
sion  card  connects  between 
a  PC's  hard  disk  and  mother¬ 
board  and  features  an  inde¬ 
pendent  microprocessor  that 
acts  as  a  firewall,  the  San 


Jose,  Calif.,  company  said. 
The  card  costs  $199. 

www.calluna.com 

Oracle  Data 
Analysis  Tool 

Hardball  Software  Inc.  is 
shipping  ViewShark  2.0, 
software  designed  to  allow 
users  to  examine  data  in 
Oracle  Corp.  databases, 
merge  data  from  multiple 
tables  and  save  it  in  a  variety 
of  flat-file  formats,  including 
Excel  and  HTML,  the  Internet 
programming  language. 

The  software  costs 
$5,000  for  10  concurrent 
users. 

www.hardballsw.com 

MQSeiiesTool 
For  Alpha 

Customers  running  IBM’s 
MQSeries  message-oriented 
middleware  on  Alpha-based 
hardware  can  now  use 
NasTel  Technologies  Inc.’s 
MQControl  agent,  which 
previously  wasn’t  available 
for  the  Alpha.  The  software 
allows  customers  to  manage 
MQSeries  queuing  from 
anywhere  on  the  network, 
including  functions  such  as 
configuration  and  change 
management,  performance 
monitoring  and  message 
management. 

Pricing  starts  at  $20,000. 
www.nastel.com 

Shomiti  Ships 
Rnion2  Pro^ 

Shomiti  Systems  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  last  week 
announced  one-  and  two-port 
versions  of  its  Voyager  family 
of  remote  monitoring-2 
(Rmon2)  probes  for  10M  to 
100M  bit/sec.  Ethernet 
probes.  Information  gathered 
will  help  information  technol¬ 
ogy  managers  monitor  traffic 
and  traffic  patterns,  create 
baselines  and  assist  in  trou¬ 
bleshooting. 

Pricing  starts  at  $3,250 
per  port. 

www.shomiti.com 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING/FRANK  HAYES 

Look  beyond  the 
(Big)  Blue  Devils 

Right  about  now,  lots  of  you  probably  aren’t  thinking 
much  about  technology.  You’re  thinking  about  tonight, 
when  some  combination  of  Ohio  State,  UConn,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  and  Duke  will  be  battling  it  out  for  the  NCAA 
.men’s  basketball  championship.  What  a  waste.  No,  I 
don’t  mean  basketball,  or  even  all  that  time  you  spent  filling  out 
sheets  for  the  office  pool.  I’m  talking  about  all  those  games  wasted 


whittling  64  teams  down  to  just  the  Final  Four. 
Three  of  them  were  top-ranked  teams  anyhow. 
It  would  have  been  a  lot  more  efficient  just  to 
let  the  four  top-ranked  teams  play  over  one 
weekend  instead  of  spreading  the  competition 
out  over  almost  three  weeks. 

That’s  the  thing  about  competition.  It’s  in¬ 
efficient. 

Real  competition  involves  lots  of  wasted 
effort.  Duplicated  effort.  Effort  that  just  isn’t 
going  to  pan  out  in  the  end.  In  other  words, 
inefficiency. 

Sure,  conventional  wisdom  says  the  top- 
ranked  team  is  the  best.  But 
finding  out  for  sure  —  elimi¬ 
nating  the  other  63  teams  — 
takes  63  games.  There  really 
isn’t  any  more  efficient  way  of 
doing  it. 

Which  brings  us  around  to 
what  you’re  supposed  to  be 
thinking  about  right  now  — 
choosing  the  right  technology 
products.  And  that,  it  turns 
out,  isn’t  much  more  efficient 
than  finding  a  basketball 
champion  one  game  at  a  time. 

Face  it:  The  most  efficient 
way  of  buying  an  IT  product 
is  to  get  the  biggest  name. 

That’s  highly  efficient  buying. 

There’s  no  effort  wasted  in 
testing  products  you  won’t 
end  up  buying,  no  time  lost 
making  sure  the  products  will 
meet  users’  needs,  no  energy 
burned  up  discovering  hidden 
gotchas  in  your  company’s 
corporate  politics. 

Efficient,  sure.  But  your  job  isn’t  just  to  buy 
efficiently.  It’s  to  buy  the  right  IT  products  to 
make  your  users  more  successful  and  your  com¬ 
pany  more  profitable. 

And  if  all  you  do  is  make  no-brainer  buys 
from  the  short  list,  you’re  losing  opportunities 
to  deliver  real  business  advantages  from  IT. 

See,  competition  among  IT  vendors  is  every 


bit  as  inefficient  as  a  big  college  basketball  tour¬ 
ney.  Vendors  are  all  out  there  independently 
reinventing  their  particular  wheels.  There’s  lots 
of  duplicated  effort  for  the  features  your  users 
need  —  and  wasted  effort,  at  least  from  your 
point  of  view,  on  features  you  don’t  need  or 
want. 

That’s  highly  inefficient  for  the  vendors  — 
but  it  means  you’ve  got  a  much  wider  range  of 
product  choices.  You  can  choose  among  SAP 
and  PeopleSoft  and  Baan  and  SSA.  You  can  pick 
from  a  slew  of  servers  and  figure  out  exactly 
which  combination  of  features,  quality  and 

support  makes  the  most  sense 
for  your  users’  PCs. 

But  that  means  inefficiency 
for  you,  too.  To  pick  from 
among  all  those  products,  you 
need  to  quiz  users  to  find  out 
what  they  need,  test  products  to 
see  how  they  meet  those  needs 
and  navigate  corporate  IT  poli¬ 
tics  to  make  sure  some  depart¬ 
ment  head’s  hidden  agenda 
won’t  torpedo  your  efforts. 

Most  of  that  testing  and 
research  will  be  “wasted”  on 
products  you  don’t  buy.  It’s 
highly  inefficient  compared 
with  buying  from  the  short  list. 

But  take  a  lesson  from  the 
NCAA.  The  rankings  don’t 
always  turn  out  to  be  right  —  at 
least  for  choosing  key  systems 
that  could  deliver  a  competitive 
advantage  to  your  users.  Some¬ 
times,  the  inefficient  approach 
is  the  only  way  to  find  out 
which  product  is  best. 

Otherwise,  you’ll  have  nothing  more  than  the 
same  old  conventional  wisdom  that  says  nobody 
ever  got  fired  for  picking  Duke  —  er,  IBM.  > 

Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  IT  for  20  years,  but  every  March  he  gets 
distracted.  His  e-mail  address  is  frankhayes@ 
computerworld.com. 


That’s  the 
thing  about 
competition. 
It’s  inefficient 
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Data  Mining 


DEFINITION 

Data  mining  is  a  process 
that  finds  relationships  and 
patterns  within  a  large 
amount  of  data  stored  in  a 
database.  The  process  uses 
tools  based  on  algorithms  to 
sift  through  mounds  of  data 
to  find  relationships. 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

ATA  MINING. 

You’ve  probably 
heard  of  it.  Or 
maybe  you’ve 
heard  of  data 
warehousing.  Mining  and 
warehousing  are  related  — 
warehousing  brings  your  data 
together  for  analysis.  Mining 
sorts  through  the  data  you’ve 
collected  and  turns  up  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  connections. 

Understanding  data  mining 
may  be  important  to  you.  After 
all,  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  predicts 
that  the  next  two  years  will 
see  an  explosion  of  data  min¬ 
ing  projects,  with  almost  four 
times  the  number  that  current¬ 
ly  exist,  says  Frank  Gillett,  a 
Forrester  analyst. 

It  all  starts  with  a  load  of 
finely  detailed  historical  data 
that  needs  to  be  sifted  through 
for  gems.  Then,  you  need  to 
decide  what  discrete  problem 
you  want  to  solve  —  increasing 
direct-mail  response  rate,  find¬ 
ing  mortgage  customers  or 
boosting  grocery  sales,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

To  get  through  all  the  data, 
you  need  mining  tools  based 
on  algorithms  that  scan 
through  the  data  looking  for 
patterns  (such  as  grocery 
shoppers  buying  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  together). 

Most  mining  tools  need  to 
have  data  in  a  flat  file  format  in 
order  to  start  sorting  through 
it,  so  the  data  is  extracted  and 
put  in  a  flat  text  file.  Then  the 
mining  process  can  begin. 

The  tools  themselves  work 


Data  starts  with  a  hypothesis 
and  then  pulls  up  the  data  to 
support  that  theory.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  you  ask  the  warehouse  to 
show  your  largest  customer 
purchases  because  you  think 
that  will  show  who  is  most 
likely  to  buy  pricey  items. 


in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  are 
desktop-based,  others  are 
client/server.  Some,  like  Right 
Point  Software  Inc.’s,  have  one 
algorithm  that  does  one  type  of 
search.  Others,  such  as  SAS  In¬ 
stitute  Inc.’s  offering,  include  a 
tool  kit  of  several  algorithms. 

“Even  though  mining  gives 
the  impression  that  you  can 
turn  a  tool  loose  on  the  data 
you  have,  you  need  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  what  you’re 
going  after,”  explains  Wayne 
Eckerson,  vice  president  of 
technology  services  at  the 
Data  Warehousing  Institute  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  “You  have 
to  carefully  select  the  vari¬ 
ables.” 

A  Fine  Line 

If  you  don’t  include  a  key 
variable,  you  may  not  get  the 
relationship  you’re  looking  for 
—  too  many  variables  produce 
too  much  output,  according  to 
Eckerson.  But  an  over-reliance 
on  tools  capabilities  could  lead 
to  trouble,  he  warns. 


This  process  creates  the  theory. 
Tools  sift  through  the  data  for 
indications  of  who  is  likely  to  buy 
expensive  items  -  maybe  it’s  the 
people  who’ve  bought  expensive 
things  before,  but  maybe  it  isn’t. 
You  can  then  take  your  findings 
and  market  your  products  to  the 
specific  names  the  tools  dug  up. 


There  are  other  areas  that 
could  cause  problems  if  not  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  beginning  stages 
of  a  data  mining  project.  You 
must  have  someone  who 
knows  what  they’re  doing  as 


What  has  data  mining  done 
for  Dick’s  Supermarkets? 

It  has  made  us  smarter 
about  our  customers, 
smarter  marketers  —  and 
made  us  more  efficient  in 
our  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  investments. 

What’s  the  basis  of  a  good 
data  mining  program? 

You  have  to  establish  the 
integrity  of  your  data 
because  that’s  important  to 
the  decisions  you’ll  make. 
For  us,  that  means  getting 
our  customers  to  use  their 
scan  cards  with  each 
purchase  so  that  we  have 
good  and  thorough  data 
about  what  goes  on  in  our 
stores. 

How  do  you  get  them  to  use 
their  cards  and  what  kind  of 
response  rates  are  you 


your  mining  expert,  says  Herb 
Edelstein,  an  analyst  at  Two 
Crows  Corp.  in  Potomac,  Md. 
“To  think  you  can  do  data  min¬ 
ing  without  a  statistical  or  min¬ 
ing  background  is  mind-bog¬ 
gling,”  he  says. 

Properly  selecting  which 
data  to  include  for  which 
searches  is  imperative.  Too 
much  data  won’t  produce  use¬ 
ful  results,  so  choices  need  to 
be  made  with  a  feeling  for  what 
can  have  an  effect  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  For  example,  a  project 
leader  with  a  statistical  back¬ 
ground  may  not  understand 
that  a  customer’s  age  wouldn’t 
be  as  good  a  predictor  as  an 
age-to-income  ratio. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
project  leader  has  only  a  statis¬ 
tical  and  business  background. 


currently  getting? 

We  developed  several  incen¬ 
tive  programs  for  customers 
using  the  card.  We  have  given 
away  prizes  such  as  lawn  mow¬ 
ers  and  computers _ Current¬ 

ly,  90%  of  our  total  store  [sales 
are]  captured  by  these  cards. 

Are  there  some  general  things 
you’ve  learned  about  your  sales? 

We  discovered  that  45%  of  our 
customers  represent  close  to 
90%  of  our  volume. . . .  Using 
this  information,  we  can  offer 
the  best  discounts  to  the  best 
customers ...  so  that  we  deliv¬ 
er  value  to  those  customers 
who  represent  the  bulk  of  our 
business. 

What  else  have  you  learned? 

We  looked  over  a  year-and-a- 
half’s  worth  of  data  and  dis¬ 
played  the  top  product  correla¬ 
tions.  In  our  stores  we  found  a 


he  may  not  understand  data 
storage,  transportation  and 
maintenance  requirements, 
Edelstein  cautions.  Some  proj¬ 
ects  suffer  because  too  much 
attention  is  spent  on  preparing 
the  data  instead  of  refining  the 
mining  models. 

The  key,  Edelstein  says,  is 
the  data.  “The  real  issue  in 
mining  is  what  you  do  with  the 
data.  Without  data,  all  we  have 
are  opinions,”  he  says.  I 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick- 
Study?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  Quick- 
Study  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at 
stefanie_mccann@computerworld.com. 

MOREONUNE 

For  more  information  about  data  mining, 
visit  our  Web  site. 


Kenneth  L.  Robb,  senior 
vice  president,  marketing, 
Brodbeck  Enterprises 

high  correlation  between 
yogurt  and  granola  bars  and 
also  pie  filling  and  canned 
milk.  So  we  placed  a  display 
of  granola  bars  adjacent  to 
the  yogurt  and  measured  a 
60%  difference  in  sales  be¬ 
tween  that  type  of  display 
and  a  regular  display  in  the 
store.  I 


-T. _ AT  A  GLANCE 


Warehouse  wo  Data 
anaysis  mining 


www.computerwor!d.com/more 


A  Information  Jackpot 
VJCSjlX.  Was  in  the  Cards 


Dick’s  Supermarkets  uses  data  mining  tools  from  Datasage  Inc.  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Mass.,  to  gather  purchasing-history  information  from  shoppers’  scan 
cards.  The  company  then  uses  this  data  to  identify  product  relationships 
and  customer  buying  patterns. 

Kenneth  L.  Robb,  senior  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Platteville,  Wis.- 
based  Brodbeck  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  operates  the  eight-store  super¬ 
market  chain,  recently  talked  to  Computerworld  about  the  project. 


just  bought 
a  computer, 
looking  for 
an  Internet 


Instead  of  just  storing  customer  data, 
give  your  decision  makers  the  whole  story. 


There  are  a  million  stories  in  your  customer  data — and  they’re  all  ready  to  be  sold.  With 
the  SAS  Data  Mining  Solution,  you  can  provide  your  sales  force,  department  managers, 
and  other  decision  makers  with  the  tools  they  need  to  gain  true  business  knowledge. 


Full  range  of  models 
and  algorithms 


Which  prospects  are  hot?  Or  not?  Which  target  groups  need  to  be  ignited. .  .or  simply 
delighted?  The  answers  are  revealed  with  the  SAS  Data  Mining  Solution .  It’s  the  only 
software  that  spans  every  facet  of  the  data  mining  process,  delivering  ease  of  use  and 
analytical  depth  in  a  single  package — one  that  draws  directly  from  the  award-winning 
SAS  Data  Warehouse. 

Just  point  and  click.  Decision  makers  don’t  have  to  be  statisticians,  or  database  experts, 
to  convert  very  large  amounts  of  data  into  immediate  competitive  advantage.  To  find  out 
more,  including  real-world  success  stories  and  an  interactive  demo  of  the  SAS  Data 
Mining  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/datamine 
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A  new  generation 
of  tools  reserves  the 
most  bandwidth 
for  the  most  critical 
apps  By  Scott  Mace 


WAN  COSTS  WERE  RISING  at  Ciba  Specialty 

Chemicals,  yet  users  in  the  Santiago,  Chile, 
office  found  that  their  connections  to  the 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  office  were  being 
dropped  as  the  network  timed  out. 

The  situation  puzzled  network  manager 
Marco  Bombard!  because  Santiago  had  a 
64K  bit/sec.  satellite  data  link  to  Ciba’s  Tarrytown,  N.J.,  office, 
which  in  turn  was  linked  to  Sao  Paulo  by  a  128K  bit/sec.  leased 
line.  “I  had  no  idea  if  I  was  using  the  full  bandwidth  or  just 
part  of  the  bandwidth,”  Bombardi  says. 

Decrypting  the  information  collected  by  his  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  routers  was  daunting,  as  was  the  cost  of  hiring  an  outside 
firm  to  analyze  the  problem.  But  Bombardi  used  one  of  a  new 
generation  of  network-tuning  tools  to  throttle  back  transmis¬ 
sions  on  an  application-by-application  basis. 

The  device,  PacketShaper  from  Cupertino,  Calif.-based 
Packeteer  Inc.,  not  only  helped  him  erase  the  bottleneck  but 
also  let  him  redesign  the  network  so  it  provided  more  reliable 
service  to  critical  traffic  and  saved  Ciba  $125,000  per  year  in 
telecommunications  costs.  Not  a  bad  return  for  $20,000 
invested  in  packet  prioritization  technology  and  staff  labor. 

Ciba’s  problems  aren’t  unique.  Internet  technology  is  evolv¬ 
ing  from  just  faster  pipes  and  connections  to  more  intelligent 
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Even  if  all  my 
Sao  Paulo  users  are 
using  the  Internet  at 
lunchtime,  they  will 
not  get  more  than  64K 
of  my  128K  link. 

MARCO  BOMBARDI,  NETWORK  MANAGER. 

CIBA  SPECIALTY  CHEMICALS 


to  more  intelligent  ones.  For  years, 
companies  have  proposed  various 
schemes  for  prioritizing  critical  traffic, 
but  somehow  the  growth  in  available 
bandwidth  always  kept  such  schemes 
on  the  back  burner. 

Now  the  growth  of  the  Internet  is 
overwhelming  even  the  most  ambitious 
bandwidth  expansion,  and  the  day  of 
products  such  as  PacketShaper  has 
arrived.  PacketShaper,  one  of  the  first 
tools  to  provide  rate  control  for  TCP/IP 
networks,  let  Bombardi  tailor  network 
performance  to  the  importance  of  the 
data  being  carried.  After  installing 
PacketShaper,  Bombardi  could  see  and 
control  bandwidth  utilization  for  each 
connection. 

A  little  detective  work  soon  revealed 
that  time-outs  came  most  often  during 
lunchtime  in  Sao  Paulo,  when  users 
turned  to  Web  surfing.  “Whenever 
someone  decided  to  perform  a  big 
download  or  send  an  e-mail  with  a  large 
attachment,  people  using  our  business- 
critical  applications  at  the  remote  sites 
would  feel  it,”  Bombardi  says.  “Our 
5250  Attachmate  traffic  to  the  AS/400 
host  in  Sao  Paulo  was  suffering  because 
of  all  the  bandwidth-hungry  traffic 
sharing  the  line.” 

He  easily  solved  the  problem  by 
giving  his  AS/400  application  higher 
priority  than  file  downloads  and  HTTP 
traffic.  Now,  “even  if  all  my  Sao  Paulo 
users  are  using  the  Internet  at 
lunchtime,  they  will  not  get  more  than 
64K  of  my  128K  link,”  he  says. 

Paying  Too  Much 

Not  only  are  the  Chile  office’s  con¬ 
nections  more  reliable,  but  “we  found 
we  were  paying  for  more  bandwidth 
than  we  were  using,”  Bombardi  says. 
A  2M  bit/sec.  link  to  Taboao,  Brazil, 
needed  only  256K  bit/sec.,  and  the 
256K  bit/sec.  Rio  de  Janeiro  connection 
could  be  downgraded  to  64K  bit/sec. 

Bombardi’s  now  redesigning  the 
wide-area  network.  PacketShaper  can 
prioritize  critical  network  traffic  there, 
too,  and  can  even  be  used  as  a  simula¬ 
tion  tool  before  Ciba  switches  to  the 
less-expensive  lines,  Bombardi  says. 

Like  Ciba,  Kendall  Electric  Inc.,  an 
electrical  components  distributor  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  needed  a  way  to 
give  mission-critical  applications  prior¬ 
ity  over  Web  traffic.  Mission-critical  in 
this  case  meant  a  point-of-sale  applica¬ 
tion  running  in  23  remote  offices  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  tied  to  head¬ 
quarters  via  frame  relay. 

Networking  specialist  Chris  Myner 
turned  to  NetRoad  TrafficWare  from 
Ukiah  Software  Inc.  in  Campbell,  Calif., 
for  relief.  Software  that  runs  on  a  Win¬ 
dows  NT  server,  NetRoad  sits  between 
the  company’s  router  and  its  corporate 
LAN.  Controlling  Web  traffic  at  the 
router  lets  critical  traffic  from  remote 


offices  get  back  to  Kendall’s  AS/400. 

Myner  established  application  prior¬ 
ity  policies  using  NetRoad  TrafficWare, 
then  observed  them  in  action  through 
the  software’s  monitoring  tools.  “In¬ 
stantly,  we  were  able  to  see  results  and 
reap  the  benefits”  in  quicker  applica¬ 
tion  response  time,  Myner  says. 

Although  Kendall  initially  didn’t  reap 
telecommunications  savings,  NetRoad 
TrafficWare  has  paved  the  way  for 
voice  over  frame  relay,  which  should 
pay  off.  Currently,  30  outgoing  phone 
extensions  aren’t  enough  to  handle  the 
volume  of  leased-line  calls  being  routed 
through  Kendall’s  headquarters. 

With  switched  voice  over  frame  relay 
and  bandwidth  assured  by  the  Ukiah 
product,  Kendall  won’t  have  to  sweat 
whether  it’s  going  to  max  out  its  phone 
system  or  have  it  be  subjected  to  chaot¬ 
ic  Internet  congestion  conditions. 

Network  service  providers  are  also 
noticing  the  potential  of  the  new  clas¬ 
sification  technologies.  Toronto-based 
Stanchem  Inc.  turned  to  GE  Capital  IT 
Solutions,  based  in  Northern,  Ky.,  to 
give  its  SAP  traffic  priority  on  its  WAN, 
which  connects  20  business  sites  and 
500  employees  across  Canada.  “We’ve 
told  them  that  any  traffic  going  through 
certain  IP  addresses  gets  first  dibs,” 
says  Reid  Andrews,  information  tech¬ 
nology  manager  at  Stanchem,  a  $200 
million  chemical  distribution  company. 
For  a  cost  that  Andrews  estimates  at 
$20  per  user  per  month,  GE  Capital  en¬ 
sures  that  SAP  traffic  and  key  proce¬ 
dures  and  regulations  kept  online  in 
corporate  manuals  get  priority  over 
Stanchem’s  other  network  traffic. 

“You’re  always  wrestling  with  band¬ 
width,”  Andrews  says.  “[There  are] 
three  contenders  for  it  in  today’s  world. 
First  is  your  transaction  system  you’re 
using  to  run  the  business.  Second  is 
voice  traffic.  Third  is  the  overwhelming 


demand,  it  would  seem,  for  Internet  ac¬ 
cess,  whether  for  simple  e-mail,  corpo¬ 
rate  Web  browsing  or  some  other  sort 
of  business  activity  on  the  Web.” 

Similar  capabilities  are  spreading  to 
other  network  technologies.  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  networks 
for  years  have  trumpeted  Quality  of 
Service  (QoS)  features  which  go 
beyond  mere  prioritization  to  guaran¬ 
teed  end-to-end  bandwidth  for  speci¬ 
fied  applications.  A  major  goal  of  Inter¬ 
net  2,  the  next  generation  of  academic 
Internet  connectivity,  is  to  provide 
ATM-like  QoS,  even  in  networks  that 
appear  to  be  IP-only. 

The  New  York  State  Educational  Re¬ 
search  NETwork  (NYSERNet),  which 
ties  together  the  major  universities  and 


research  institutions  in  New  York  state, 
is  building  an  OC12  network  using 
Newbridge  Networks  Corp.’s  ATM 
switches  in  the  network’s  core.  NYSER¬ 
Net  selected  Kanata,  Ontario-based 
Newbridge  because  of  its  ability  to 
classify  traffic  and  QoS  features,  says 
Mark  Oros,  chief  operating  officer  at 
NYSERNet. 

Eventually,  NYSERNet  will  imple¬ 
ment  service-level  agreements  be¬ 
tween  it  and  member  institutions,  with 
assurances  that  various  applications 
will  get  assured  levels  of  service.  As  the 
research  project  progresses  into  main¬ 
stream  use,  the  institutions  stand  to 
reap  enormous  cost  savings  from  col¬ 
lapsing  multiple  existing  voice  and  data 
streams  onto  a  single  backbone. 

“Newbridge  is  mapping  IP-type  ser¬ 
vice  levels  to  ATM  QoS,”  Oros  says. 
“They  are  also  working  on  the  Multi- 
Protocol  Label  Switching  standard  and 
will  be  adopting  that,  which  will  give  us 
our  interoperability  with  other  vendors.” 

Working  with  Newbridge  and  its 
member  institutions,  NYSERNet  plans 
to  create  an  application  database. 
“We’re  very  interested  in  having  the  ap¬ 
plication  requirements  drive  our  tech¬ 
nical  needs,”  Oros  says. 

That’s  a  switch:  a  network  built 
around  the  requirements  of  applica¬ 
tions  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 
Oros  recalls  doing  early  priority  queu¬ 
ing  of  traffic  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation’s  network  in  1987.  But  this 
time,  business  imperatives,  not  mere 
curiosity,  is  driving  the  technology.  I 


Mace  is  editorial  director  at  Stardust 
Forums  Inc.  in  Campbell,  Calif.  His 
e-mail  address  is  scottm@stardust.com. 


Not  Bigger  Pipes  -  Smarter  Pipes 


It’s  not  the  size  of  the  pipe  that  matters  - 
data  traffic  will  always  exceed  available 
bandwidth.  What  does  matter  is  whether  the 
vital  traffic  gets  through  and  less-critical 
requests  get  a  crack  at  leftover  bandwidth. 

TCP/IP.  the  network  protocol  of  choice, 
wasn’t  designed  to  reserve  bandwidth  for 
mission-critical  operations  or  for  efficiently 
managing  transmission  speeds  between 
sender  and  recipient.  Instead,  TCP/IP  traffic 
expands  to  fill  the  available  bandwidth.  If 
data  is  being  transmitted  faster  than  it  can  be 
accepted,  overflowing  packets  are  discarded, 
forcing  time-wasting  retransmissions. 

Enterprise  administrators  employ  a  variety 
of  technologies  to  overcome  those  traits  and 
deliver  appropriate  quality  of  service  to  users. 
Most  revolve  around  queuing,  which  can  be 
done  by  adding  software  to  the  network 
server  or  existing  routers  and  firewalls  or  by 
installing  a  queuing  device  on  the  network. 

There  are  many  queuing  methods  avail¬ 
able.  and  virtually  all  of  them  watch  data 
packets  after  they  enter  the  network,  com¬ 


paring  them  against  an  administrator-defined 
policy  database  and  placing  them  in  a  queue 
according  to  importance.  The  system  permits 
critical  packets  to  proceed  immediately:  less- 
important  data  is  held  back  in  the  queue  until 
bandwidth  becomes  available. 

Ukiah  Software  Inc.’s  NetRoad  Traffic- 
Ware,  for  example,  can  discriminate  between 
application  type,  file  type  and  delivery 
requirements.  It  also  offers  a  graphical 
packet-monitoring  system  that  can  make  it 
easier  to  determine  traffic  priorities. 

Packeteer  Inc.  took  a  different  route  with 
PacketShaper.  The  device  controls  the  flow 
of  data  traffic  using  the  company’s  propri¬ 
etary  IP  Rate  Control  technology.  Besides 
classifying  the  type  of  data,  PacketShaper 
also  notes  the  speed  of  the  packet  and  the 
current  traffic  conditions  on  the  network.  It 
then  allocates  bandwidth  to  each  packet  by 
controlling  its  transmission  speed  and  can 
instruct  the  sending  device  to  throttle  back 
on  transmissions  to  prevent  packet  loss. 

-  Cynthia  Morgan 
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Learning  to  Share 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

IT’S  THE  LATE  1950S,  and 
you’re  a  computer  oper¬ 
ator  at  MIT  running  a 
long  job  on  a  computer 
donated  by  IBM.  The 
phone  rings.  It’s  a  request  from 
the  president  of  IBM  —  who 
races  big  yachts  on  Long  Island 
Sound  —  to  run  the  program 
that  assigns  handicap  points  to 
the  boats. 

That  request  means  you 
have  to  abort  the  job  that’s  run¬ 
ning,  mount  a  new  tape  and 
then  restart  the  current  job 
from  scratch. 

Or  maybe  you’re  a  computer 
programmer.  It’s  late  after¬ 
noon,  and  you’re  picking  up 
the  results  of  the  computer 
program  you  dropped  off  this 
morning.  The  printout  con¬ 
tains  an  error  message.  After 
waiting  all  day  for  your  pro¬ 
gram’s  results,  you  discover 
you  have  left  out  a  comma. 

It  was  in  that  type  of  envi¬ 
ronment  that  John  McCarthy,  a 
professor  at  MIT,  submitted  a 
memo  to  Philip  Morse,  then 
the  director  of  the  MIT  Com¬ 
putation  Cen¬ 
ter,  outlining  a 
new  concept 
called  “time¬ 
sharing.”  Un¬ 
like  batch  pro¬ 
cessing,  where 
programmers 
submitted  pro¬ 
grams  on  punch  cards  to  a 
computer  center,  this  new 
mode  of  computing  promised 
to  make  computers  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to,  and  interactive 
with,  users. 

Encouraged  by  Morse  to 
pursue  the  idea,  an  associate 
professor  named  Fernando 
Corbato  and  his  team  devel¬ 
oped  the  Compatible  Time¬ 
sharing  System  (CTSS)  in  1961, 
which  was  the  first  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  time-sharing  could 
be  done. 

Simply  put,  time-sharing  en¬ 
ables  a  computer  to  serve  many 
users  simultaneously,  so  that 
each  person  feels  like  he’s  us¬ 
ing  his  own  private  computer. 

Functionally  speaking,  a 
time-sharing  computer  stops  a 
long  job,  copies  its  memory  to 
a  place  on  a  disk,  runs  some¬ 


Fernando  Corbato,  then  an  associate  professor 
at  MIT,  and  his  team  developed  the  Compatible 
Time-Sharing  System,  the  first  demonstration 
of  how  time-sharing  could  be  done 
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thing  else  and  then  starts  up 
the  long  job  again  —  without 
interrupting  the  user.  “Each 
user’s  program 
has  access  to  the 
full  resources  of 
the  machine, 
and  several  pro¬ 
grams  can  share 
time  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,”  explains 
Tom  Van  Vleck, 
who  was  a  junior  member  of 
the  CTSS  team  and  a  develop¬ 
er  of  Multics,  a  successor  to 
CTSS. 

In  addition,  computing  is  in¬ 
teractive.  Programmers  create 
programs  on  the  keyboard,  and 
the  computer  responds  almost 
immediately,  with  results  or 
error  messages. 

Although  that  sounds  quite 


President  Kennedy  estabiishes  the 
Peace  Corps. 


rational  to  the  1990s 
user,  not  even  the 
hardware  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  a 
radical  concept  in 
1961.  For  instance, 
the  IBM  7090  used 
by  Corbato’s  team 
lacked  a  keyboard. 
“Fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  get 
Teletype  machines 
from  AT&T  Corp. 
and  Selectric  mech¬ 
anisms  [IBM  Selec¬ 
tric  electronic  type¬ 
writers]  from  IBM 
to  solve  that  prob¬ 
lem,”  Corbato  says. 
“But  even  then,  we 
had  to  fight  for  both 
upper  and  lower¬ 
case  letters.” 

Working  with 
IBM,  the  team  was 
able  to  modify  a 
second  machine,  an 
IBM  7094,  to  solve 
that  and  many  other 
problems.  “Many  of  these  solu¬ 
tions  are  still  in  use  today,” 
Corbato  notes. 

They  included  a  hardware 
timer  to  interrupt  user  pro¬ 
grams  and  a  way  to  prevent 
programs  from  operating  out¬ 
side  of  designated  memory 
boundaries. 

The  1961  demo  was  “crude 
and  incomplete,”  according  to 
Corbato.  However,  it  showed 
time-sharing  to  be  a  feasible 
concept,  and  many  time-shar¬ 
ing  systems  would  follow  the 
CTSS  demo.  The  finished  ver¬ 
sion  supplied  time-sharing  ser¬ 
vices  to  MIT,  New  England 
colleges  and  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution. 

But  most  important, 
the  CTSS  demo  led 


The  CIA  -  along  with  Cuban  exiles  -  launches 
the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba. 


to  Project  MAC.  Funded  with 
$3  million  in  1962  by  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA),  Project 
MAC’S  first  goal  was  to  devel¬ 
op  a  full-fledged  time-sharing 
system,  named  the  Multi¬ 
plexed  Information  and  Com¬ 
puter  System,  or  Multics. 

Multics  wasn’t  ready  until 
1969,  and  it  never  became  a 
commercial  success.  However, 
It  is  important  in  many  ways. 
For  one  thing,  Ken  Thompson 
and  Dennis  Ritchie,  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  Unix,  used  many  ideas 
from  Multics. 

But  perhaps  most  important, 
time-sharing  brought  users 
into  the  universe  of  computer 
design. 

“Time-sharing  introduced 
the  engineering  constraint  that 
the  interactive  needs  of  users 
[were]  just  as  important  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  equipment,” 
Corbato  says.  I 

Brandel  is  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Computerworld.  Contact 
her  at  brandel@cwix.com. 


Technology 

Happenings 

■  The  first  patient-monitoring 
system  is  installed  at  the 
National  Health  Institute  Clinic  in 

Maryland. 

■  IBM’s  Stretch  (7030)  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Los  Alamos  National  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  New  Mexico.  The 
most  powerful  computer  of  its 
day.  Stretch  is  a  pioneer  in 
supercomputer  systems,  and 
many  of  its  irmovations  will  be 
part  of  the  System/360,  to  be 
introduced  three  years  later. 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  stock  is 

first  offered  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

■  Control  Data  Corp.  introduces 
the  CDC 160A  —  a  desk-size 
computer. 

■  There  are  more  than  100  com¬ 
puters  installed  in  American  uni¬ 
versities  -  up  from  25  in  1955. 

■  Unimate,  the  first  industrial 
robot,  begins  work  at  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Born  in  1961 

■  Johan  Helsingius  —  founder  of 
anon.penet.fi,  anonymous 
remailer  service 

■  Diana  Spencer,  Princess  of 
Wales 

■  Dennis  Rodman 

Other 
Notables 

■  Best  Picture:  West  Side  Story 

■  The  l4fesfS/(/eSfory  soundtrack 
album  hits  No.  1  and  stays  there 
for  54  weeks,  still  a  record. 

■  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  Fiction: 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird,  by 
Harper  Lee 

■  The  Beach  Boys  are  formed. 

Members  are  Brian,  Dennis 
and  Carl  Wilson,  Mike  Love 
and  A1  Jardine 


Roger  Maris  hits  his  61st  home  run,  a  single¬ 
season  record  that  will  stand  until  1998. 


Yuri  Gagarin  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  first 
human  to  orbit  the  Earth  in  a  spacecraft. 


Alan  Shephard  Jr.  becomes  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  space  traveler,  spending  15  minutes  in 
space. 


East  Germany  erects  the  Berlin  Wall 
along  its  border  with  West  Germany. 


■  Rashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  The  Computer  Museum  History  Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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At  Rogue  Wave,  we’ve  always  been  known  as  the  leader  in  flexible  object-oriented  software  components  for  distributed 
and  heterogeneous  application  development.  Now,  we've  created  Rogue  Wave  InterNet  Architecture  (RNA).  RNA 
provides  a  complete  framework  of  connectable  components  for  building  interoperable  applications  that  provide  rapid 
access  to  diverse  information  sources  — over  the  Internet  and  throughout  the  enterprise.  Internet  components  and 
connectivity  that  simply  work.  So  the  next  time  you  think  connectable  compo¬ 
nents,  think  Rogue  Wave  Software.  Get  a  free  white  paper  "RNA:  A  Component 
Framework  for  Internet  Applications"  at  www.roguewave.com/ad/RNA 
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Computerworld's 

Technical  Recruiting 
&  Retention 
Conference 

Desert  Springs  Marriott 
Palm  Desert,  California 

Connect  with  experts  and  peers  in  Palm  Desert,  California,  this  j 

June  at  Computerworld's  eighth  annual  Technical  Recruiting  &  j 

Retention  Conference.  That's  where  over  550  corporate  technical  j 
recruiters  from  across  the  nation  will  discuss  their  challenges,  j 

issues  and  successes  in  specially  designed  workshops,  interactive  I 
discussions,  breakouts  and  networking  events,  When  you  attend,  = 
you'll  benefit  from  a  complete  schedule  of  topics  addressing  a  i 

wide  range  of  recruiting  issues.  What's  more,  at  this  event's  exhib-  | 
it  area,  you'll  learn  about  contemporary  products  and  services  j 

designed  to  maximize  recruiting  efficiency.  j 

Keynote  Presentations 


Selected  Sessions  &  Speakers 


Conducting  a  Technical  Screen 

SUSAN  HODGES,  SEMCO  ENTERPRISES 


SThe  Recruiter's  Role  in  Retaining  Talent 

BARBARA  MITCHELL,  THE  MILLENIUM  GROUP 


Perception  is  Not  Just  Everything,  it's  Everywhere 

FRANK  CUTIHA,  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 


I.T.  Recruiting  &  Retention 

BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Computerworld  Reporter/Careers  &  Labor  issues 

Covering  one  of  the  hottest  topics  in  I.T,  Barb  will  give 
up-to-the-minute  insight  on  how  companies  are  dealing 
with  I.T.  recruiting  and  retention. 


Immigration  Update 

HARRY  JOE,  ESQ.,  JENKENS  &  GILCHRIST 

mm 


I.T.  Retention  Metrics  Best  Practices 

DAVID  WELDON,  COMPUTERWORLD 


IntelligentRisking 

BRIAN  O'MALLEY 

Everest  &  Africa  Adventurer 

BARBARA  STOKER 

Business  Consultant  &  Technical  Rock  Climber 

Set  your  path.  Find  your  courage.  Embrace  your  adven¬ 
ture.  IntelligentRisking  allows  you  to  pause  and  look  at 
the  Invisible  Risks,  the  risks  you  aren't  taking  in  your 
life.  This  session  is  a  powerful  combination  of  "The 
How  To"  with  "The  Want  To". 


Special  Events  &  Features 

Town  Hail  Forum  on  Compensation  Issues 

This  popular  session  has  been  designed  to  provide  an  open  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  compensation  issues.  It's  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  your 
peers  and  a  place  to  share  best  practices. 

Internet  Recruiting  Case  Study 

Work  through  the  latest  in  internet  options  with  this  special  team  building 
exercise. 


Cutting  Edge  Tools  for  the  Internet  Recruiter 

BRET  HOLLANDER,  NETRECRUITER 


Using  a  P/L  Approach  to  I.T.  Recruiting 

DAN  HANYZEWSKI,  MASTECH 


Electronic  Recruiting:  Trends  and  Drivers 

JOHN  SUMSER,  INTERBIZNET.COM 


Defending  the  Fort 

JOE  ANDREWS.  PROGRESS  SOFTWARE 


Attracting,  Retaining,  and  Engaging  I.T.  Talent 
Using  Non-Traditional  Benefits 

JACKIE  CUDAHY,  HEWIH  ASSOCIATES 


Meet  Formally  and  Informally  with  Peers 
in  the  Conference  Lounge 

For  the  first  time,  we're  making  a  new  conference  lounge  available  for  for¬ 
mal  and  informal  meetings  with  your  peers.  Open  during  all  conference 
hours,  it's  a  great  place  to  take  a  break  and  catch  up  with  other  recruiting 
and  retention  professionals. 


Call  the  conference  hotline  for  a  complete 
list  of  scheduled  sessions  and  events: 


1  -800-488-9204 


3- 

t 


j 
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Good  career  management.  It’s  exhilarating.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  career  development  assistance  you’ve  come  to  depend  on  from  careeragent.com,  there’s 
a  lot  more.  Post  your  resume  on  our  site  and  your  qualifications  will  be  actively  shopped  to  some  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  employers,  from  Fortune 
500  companies  to  exciting  start-ups.  You’ll  get  maximum  response  with  minimal  effort.  And  you’ll  be  able  to  stay  on  track  with  new  opportunities  without 
the  rest  of  your  life  missing  a  beat.  Look  into  careeragent.com  and  get  your  resume  to  get  to  work. 

E-mail  your  resume  to  www.careeragent.com  Remember  to  include  the  Reference  Code:  CW  9812 


BRA  VA  NT 

\y_^CareerAgent.com 
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Family-Friendly 


St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  have  a 
host  of  IT  opportunities  and  cater 
to  IT  professionals  with  families 
By  Kim  Fulcher  Linkins 


WHERE  ELSE  but  in 
America’s  heart¬ 
land  could  you 
find  an  area  that’s 
home  to  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies  like  Sprint  Inc.  and  also 
boasts  such  achievements  as 
the  highest  per  capita  sales  of 
barbecue  sauce? 

Missouri  cities  such  as  St. 
Louis  (where  barbecue  sauce 
reigns)  and  Kansas  City  are 
attracting  more  and  more 
information  technology  pro¬ 
fessionals  as  people  try  to  es¬ 
cape  the  pressures  of  big-city 
life  and  enter  a  more  family- 
friendly  enviromnent. 

Although  salaries  may  not 
compete  with  those  on  the 


East  or  West  Coasts,  lower 
housing  and  living  costs  trans¬ 
late  into  a  more  desirable  life¬ 
style  for  IT  professionals  who 
relocate  to  Missouri.  With  no 
shortage  of  IT  positions,  many 
are  heading  to  America’s  origi¬ 
nal  Gateway  to  the  West. 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City  —  where  the 
melt-in-your-mouth-not-in- 
your-hands  M&M  candy  coat¬ 
ing  was  invented  —  offers  IT 
professionals  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  put  their  skills  to 
work. 

“We  essentially  have  zero 
unemployment  in  the  Kansas 
City  area.  When  it  comes  to 


[data  processing],  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  there  are  2,000 
vacancies  in  Kansas  City  and 
no  candidates  to  staff  them,” 
says  Scott  Mansker,  senior  vice 
president  in  technology  solu¬ 
tions  at  NationsBank  Corp. 

“Anything  related  to  the 
midrange  world,  Windows  NT, 
Unix,  Oracle,  SAP  —  any  of 
that  stuff  —  is  where  there  are 
probably  exploding  needs  and 
not  a  whole  lot  of  resources 
available  to  meet  those  needs,” 
Mansker  says. 

There  are  also  needs  for 
Web  designers,  consultants, 
database  administrators,  LAN 
maintenance  technicians,  LAN 
managers  and  many  other  IT 
positions,  according  to  Ron 
Williams,  assistant  regional 
administrator  at  the  U.S.  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration. 

Mansker  says  he  and  his 
family  found  the  area  “won¬ 
derful”  after  relocating  to 
Kansas  City  from  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M.  He  cites  affordable 
housing,  nationally  recognized 
schools  and  a  good  quality  of 
life  as  attractions.  “It’s  just  an 
ideal  environment  for  family,” 
he  says. 

Williams  cites  a  short  com¬ 
mute  as  one  of  his  main  attrac¬ 
tions.  “You’re  very  close,  com¬ 
pared  [with]  the  hour  and  a 
half  [each  way]  that  I  used  to 
commute  to  work  in  Chicago.  I 
live  10  minutes  from  my  office 
here.  It’s  almost  a  change  in 
lifestyle,”  he  says. 

If  you’re  looking  to  simplify 
your  life,  Kansas  City  may  be 
the  place  to  go,  IT  profession¬ 
als  say.  “If  you’re  used  to  being 


St.  Louis 

Average  annual  salaries  by  years  of  experience: 

JOB  TITLE  : 

1-2  YRS. 

3-4  YRS. 

4t  YRS. 

Network  administrator/analyst 

$46K 

$53K 

$59K 

LAN  manager 

$45K 

$53K 

$58K 

Project  manager,  systems  and  programming 

$51K 

S59K 

$62K 

Senior  systems  analyst 

$48K 

$55K 

$60K 

Senior  systems  programmer 

$48K 

$56K 

$61K 

Senior  programmer/analyst 

$44K 

$51K 

$54K 

Programmer/analyst 

$36K 

$43K 

$48K 

Computer  operator 

$26K 

$31K 

$34K 

PC  technical  support  specialist 

$29K 

$34K 

$39K 

JUST  THE  FACTS 


Regional 

Unemployment 

Rates 

St.  Louis  4.4% 


Kansas  City 


National  average 


3.2% 

4.5% 


in  the  fast  lane  and  living  life 
hard,  I  guess  this  probably  isn’t 
the  ideal  town  for  that,”  Man¬ 
sker  says.  “For  somebody  like 
me  who’s  a  family  guy,  that’s 
no  biggie.” 

St.  Louis 

In  St.  Louis,  original  home  of 
the  ice  cream  cone,  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  can  find  a  double 
scoop’s  worth  of  employment 
opportimities. 

Kim  Crocker,  senior  employ¬ 
ment  consultant  at  General 
American  Life  Insurance  Co., 
says  one  of  the  challenges  of 
recruiting  qualified  people  to 
the  area  is  the  geography. 
“When  you  think  about  hiring 
technology  people,  most  peo¬ 
ple  focus  on  the  East  and  West 
coasts,  so  it  does  make  it  a  little 
more  challenging  for  recruit¬ 
ing  in  the  Midwest,”  she  says. 

But  St.  Louis  companies  are 
meeting  their  recruitment  and 
retention  challenges  by  offer¬ 
ing  benefits  such  as  continued 
training  and  development, 
flexible  work  arrangements, 
tuition  reimbursement  pro¬ 
grams  and  more,  Crocker  says. 

Those  most  in  demand  are 


programmer/analysts  at  all 
levels,  help  desk  support  peo¬ 
ple  and  LAN  administrators, 
industry  experts  say.  Addition¬ 
ally,  experts  say  there’s  a  need 
for  people  with  experience  in 
client/server  and  mainframe 
applications,  Internet  projects, 
distributed  environments  and 
Web-based  development. 

Just  like  anywhere  else,  sal¬ 
aries  vary  by  job  title  and  ex¬ 
perience,  IT  experts  say.  How¬ 
ever,  IT  professionals  new  to 
the  area  may  find  that  salaries 
are  lower  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  But  with  the  cost 
of  living  also  lower,  residents 
can  expect  more  for  their  buy¬ 
ing  dollar,  experts  say. 

Crocker  says  IT  profession¬ 
als  can  find  work  in  many 
industries  in  St.  Louis,  but  the 
largest  demands  are  in  insur¬ 
ance,  manufacturing,  financial 
services  and,  to  a  smaller  de¬ 
gree,  technology  companies. 

Increasingly  important  to  IT 
professionals  these  days  is 
finding  a  job  in  an  area  that’s 
good  for  both  work  and  leisure. 

Sandra  Petersmeyer,  super¬ 
visor  of  technical  communica¬ 
tions  services  at  MagneTek 
Inc.,  a  manufacturing  firm  in  St. 
Louis,  says  that  city  fits  the  bill. 

Petersmeyer  says  the  area 
offers  a  variety  of  cultural 
opportunities  such  as  theater, 
the  arts  and  the  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Crocker  adds  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  free  activities,  like  the 
St.  Louis  Zoo. 

“Families  really  like  this 
area  because  you  can  save  for 
your  future  and  do  things 
within  the  community  that 
aren’t  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money,”  she  says.  I 


Linkins  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Austin,  Texas.  She  can  be  reached 
at  lq)linkins@aoLcoTrL 
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IT  CAREERS  KANSAS  CITY  »» 


Any  company  can  use 
your  IT  skills. 


At  Smurfit-Stone 

'wwTiisedfiibiir 

Lei  your  informalion  technology  skills 
take  you  farther,  faster  and  higher  than 
ever  before  with  Smurfit-Stone.  Smurfit-Stone  is  the  result 
of  the  merger  of  Jefferson  Smurfit  Corporation  and  Stone 
Container.  We  are  an  $8  billion  leader  in  paperboard 
manufacturing  and  paper-based  packing  products  with  over  250 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  We  are  adding  valuable  team 
members  to  integrate  the  merged  companies.  This  newly  merged 
company's  Information  Technology  organization  is  deploying 
exciting  technologies  and  applications  and  has  immediate 
opportunities  for  all  levels  of  IT  professionals  in  our  St.  Louis. 
MO  and  Alton,  IL  locations. 


Experience  a  company  with  a  history  of  growth  through 
acquisitions  and  that  will  provide  you  personal  growth  and 
development.  Come  join  our  team  if  you  are  results  oriented,  a 
team  player,  customer  focused  and  energetic. 


The  Company 
of  Choice® 


for  Kansas  City  &  St  Louis 

CDI  Information  Technology  Services  is  looking  for  qualified  IT 
PROFESSIONALS  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  diverse  customer  base. 
We  offer  one  of  the  best  compensation  and  benefits  packages, 
including  tuition  reimbursement,  referral  bonuses  and  more. 


Project  Leaders 
Software  Engineers 
Systems  Analysts 
Programmer  Analysts 
Database  Administrators 


Systems  Administrators 
Network  Engineers 
Network  Administrators 
PC/Help  Desk  Support 
Business  Analysts 


We  are  seeking  ambitious  professionals  with 
experience  in  the  following  areas: 


Platforms 

Applications 

Unix 

PeopleSoft 

MVS 

MS  Exchange 

AS400 

HRMS 

RS6000 

Explorer 

Oracle 

Office  97 

CICS 

Network 

Programming 

Technologies 

Laneuase 

TCP/IP 

Visual  Basic 

WAN 

C++ 

Windows  95/NT/LAN 

PERL 

MQ  Series 

CITRIX 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  excellent  benefits  including 
medical/dental,  life  insurance,  business  casual  working 


With  nearly  4,000  IT  professionals  in  45  offices  nationwide,  we  value 
our  employees'  opinions  and  provide  challenging  opportunities.  Give 
us  a  call  today.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


CDI  Information  Technology  Services  is  a  division  of  CDI  Corporation 
(NYSE:  CDI),  a  $1.5  billion  company  with  31,000  employees  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  the  U.K.  CDI  is  a  leading  provider  of  outsourcing 
solutions  through  technical  and  temporary  staffing  services  and 
management  recruiting  to  a  diverse  blue  chip  client  base. 


COI. 

Information  Technology  Services 


800  W.  47th  St.,  Ste.  403 
Kansas  City,  MO  64112 
(816)  960-0450 
Toll  Free  888  301-4234 


environment,  401(k)  and  ITD  Skills  Certifications/tuition  aid.  If 
you  have  interest  in  exploring  Smuifit-Stone's  ITD,  fax  or  e-mail 
your  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history  to: 

S)  Smurfit-Stone 

SMURFIT-STONE  CONTAINER  CORPORATION 
(Formerly  JefTerson  Smurfit  Corporation) 

401  Alton  Street 
Alton,  IL  62002 
Fax:  (618)463-6320 

E-Mail:  slindhor@smurfiLcom  pn 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 
Now  we're  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 


and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 


matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard. 

Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com 
and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central' 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


www.cdicorp.com 


MIS  OPENINGS 

MOHELA,  a  not-for- 
profit  student  loan 
servicing  organization, 
is  seeking  to  fill  two 
positions  within  the 
MIS  Department. 

With  these  positions, 
excellent  benefits  are 
offered,  including 
401  (k),  tuition 


NETWORK/SYSTEM 
ADMINISTRATION  MANAGER 

Candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
supervising  and  providing  Client/ 
Server  Administration  and  further 
Development  of  Client/Server  environ¬ 
ment.  Requirements  include  5+  years 
of  installing  and  maintaining  PC 
Hardware  and  Software,  managing 
multiple  projects,  and  experience  with 
Windows  NT,  Exchange,  Networking, 
Windows  9X,  Office  9X,  and  DOS.  3 
years  experience  supervising  systems 
professionals  required.  Experience 
with  Open  VMS  and  OS/2  a  plus. 
PROJECT  MANAGER  /  DBA 
Candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  MS  SQL  Server,  Custom 
Application  Development  Team  and 
Projects,  and  Web  Development  initia¬ 
tive.  Requirements  include  5  years 
experience  in  MIS/IT  Application 
Development  Environment.  Experience 
Programming  in  Windows  NT/9X 
Client/Server  environment  using 
VISUAL  BASIC,  MS  Access,  Office  9X, 
using  APIs,  and  MS  SQL  Server. 


assistance  and 
professional 
developmenl/certification 
opportunities. 


Please  submit  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

MOHELA-Human  Resources 
14528  S.  Outer  Forty  Dr. 
Chesterfield,  MO  63017 
Fax;  314-579-9380 
Email:  hr@niohela.com 
www.mohela.com 


1999  Teciimcal  Recritting  & 
Retention  Conference 

Desert  Springs,  CA  *  Desert  Springs  .Marriott 
June  6-9  1999 

Unlike  other  human  resources  conferences.  Computer- 
world's  Technical  Recruiting  and  Retention  Conferences 
offer  tailored  programs  specifically  for  corporate  technical 
recruiters.  Full  schedules  of  speakers  and  forums  are 
focused  on  issues  that  impact  you  the  most.  Comput¬ 
erworld  incorporates  the  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  previous  attendees  and  exhibitors 
to  create  conferences  that  are  the  definitive 
event  for  the  corporate  technical  recruiting  prO' 
fessional.  You  won't  want  to  miss  these  proven 
professional  opportunities. 

1-800-488-9204 


ctaiviuti 
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IT  CAREERS 


get  real,  get  global. 


As  a  leading  provider  of  Information  "Technology  services,  CTG  spans  the  globe  with 
solutions  from  some  of  the  best  IT  professionals  in  the  business.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
named  one  of  the  top  1 00  places  to  work  in  IT  by  Computerworld  for  three  years  in  a  row. 
We  have  earned  this  reputation  by  continually  responding  to  our  employees'  needs  through 
such  programs  as  our  Career  Management  System  and  our  Training  Services  Team  which 
allow  for  broader  educational  and  career  path  opportunities.  If  you  are  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  best  IT  professionals  in  the  business  -  developing  and  implementing 
IT  solutions  that  work  for  Fortune  500  clients  -  the  time  to  join  CTG  is  now! 

CTG  offers  an  immediate  comprehensive  and  flexible  benefits  package,  which  includes 
flexible  vacation,  world  class  computer  based  training  offerings,  tuition  reimbursement, 
■40 1  k,  and  flexible  medical  and  dental  plans. 


cig 


Please  forward  your  resume  indicating  location  of  preference,  to;  e-mail: 
careers(a)ctg.com;  fax:  800-863-4284;  or  view  our  specific  job  postings  and 
apply  on-line  at:  www.ctg.com/joinus 

Please  reference  job  code  ADCW399  in  your  correspondence. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


When  was 
the  last  time 
a  great  job 
found  you? 

That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities.  Now 
we're  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com, 
fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  expe¬ 
rience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Centralis  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you- 
don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to  www.compuferworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Of  Career  Central 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


high  tech  jobs 


ce.com 


Hyperion  Solutions  Corporation  is  a  leading  provider  of  analytic  appli¬ 
cation  software  for  reporting,  analysis,  modeling  and  planning. 
Hypoion’s  family  of  pack^ed  analytic  iqaplications,  OlAP  server,  and 
developer  and  end-user  tools  helps  organizations  maximize  perfor¬ 
mance  and  gain  competitive  advantage.  Hyperion’s  products  are  in 
use  by  more  than  4,000  customers  woridwlde.We  currently  have  an 

We  seek  a  committed, 
driven  professional  to 
manage,  plan,  develop 
and  execute  product 
verification  and  valida¬ 
tion  tests.  You  will  also 
handle  Product  Build 
and  Configuration 
Management,  analyze 
and  report  on  quality  measurements  for  all  OLAP  Systems  prod¬ 
ucts,  manage  sustaining  engineering  product  releases,  and  advo¬ 
cate  quality  issues  throughout  the  development  team. 

The  ideal  professional  must  have  at  least  5  years  of  management  exp& 
rience  (leading  Quality  Engineering  toims)  in  the  strfitware  product 
industry  along  "with  a  thorough  understanding  of  formal  Quality 
Assurance  methodology  and  process,  automation,  code  coverage,  and 
statistical  analysis  tools.  Previous  experience  in  a  structured  engineer¬ 
ing  environment  and  in  the  client/server  or  database  produa  markets 
is  essential  as  is  a  disciplined  focus  on  quality  and  process  improve- 
ment-lhe  ability  to  inspire  creativity  in  building  quality  into  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  maximizing  test  coven^  and  excellent  communication,  inter¬ 
personal,  teamfiuilding  and  mentoring  skills  are  also  a  must. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  including  relocation, 
medical/dental,  401(k),  phis  career  growth.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  please  send  your  resume  and  salary  requiiements  to:  Hyperioa 
Sohi^ns,  Attm  HR-IX^  900  Long  Rid^  Hoad,  Stamfoinl,  CT 
06902,  (203)968-2932.  Email:  sandLlurfoRliypcriocMxmi. 

EOE 


exceptional  opportunity  in  Sunnyvale,  CA. 

DmEcrroR, 

Quality 

Engineering 


HYPERiON 
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At  SBC  Communications,  the  parent  company  of  Southwestern  Bell,  Pacific  Bell,  SNET,  Nevada  Bell  and  Cellular  One,  our  philosophy 
has  always  been  that  employees  come  first.  By  encouraging  diverse  perspectives  and  empowering  our  people,  we’ve  become 
one  of  the  largest,  most  successful  telecommunications  companies  in  the  world.  From  our  state-of-the-art  technology  to  the  many 
opportunities  we  provide  for  advancement,  we’ve  made  sure  SBC  is  the  kind  of  place  where  your  IT  career  is  limited  only  by  your 
imagination.  So,  if  you’re  interested  in  a  place  that  believes  in  its  employees  almost  as  much  as  you  believe  in  yourself,  bring  IT  all 
together  at  SBC  Communications. 


Richardson,  TX  (N.  DaUas) 

Systems  Analyst  •  Analyst  -  DBA  "Analyst  -  PC  Development  •  Systems  Analyst  (Dallas  Area) 

St.  Louis,  MO 

Mainframe/Mid-Range/Object-Oriented  Apphcation  Developers  •  Powerbuilder  Application  Specialists 
C/C-i-i-  Apphcation  Programmers  •  Oracle  Database  Administrators  •  Website  DeveloperAVebmaster 

San  Ramon,  CA 

Sr.  Systems  Administrator  •  Systems  Analysts  •  Release  Manager  •  Sr.  Programmer  Analyst 

Network  Security  Consultant  (Dubhn,  CA) 

For  details  on  these  and  other  IT  positions,  please  visit  our  IT  web  pages. 

www.bringlTtogether.com 

SBC  Communications  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  All  quahfied  apphcants  will  receive  fuh  and  fair  consideration  for  employment. 


SBC  Comimmicatioiis  Inc. 


@  Southwestern  Bell  PACIFICmBELL. 


nevadaQbell.  cellularone 
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Into  A  World  Of 

P  0S  S  i  bi  I  iti 


you  look  out  toward  your  opportunity  horizon,  what  do  you  see?  Imagine.. 
CNF  Transportation,  Inc.  There  you  will  behold  a  vista  of  innovation,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  growth  stretching  out  before  you  as  wide  open  as  your  own 
potential.  Here  is  where  you  can  focus  your  intuition,  ideas  and  initiative. 
CNF  Transportation,  Inc.,  the  technological  leader  in  the  transportation  and 
logistics  industry — it’s  where  a  world  of  opportunity  is  within  your  reach! 


►  IT  Corporate  Systems  Manager 
I  DB2  DBA 
I  Oracle  DBA 

I  Oracle  Developer/Analyst 
I  Associate  Oracle  DBA 
I  Systems — IBM  mainframe 
I  Systems  Analyst — lEF  Composer 
I  EDI  Communications  Analyst 
I  Sr.  Systems  Analyst — EDI 
I  AS/400  Application  Developer 


- 


C/IF 


access  to  the  most  advanced  EDI  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems  and  our  strong  partnerships  with  Oracle, 
PeopleSoft  and  IBM,  we  have  created  an  environment  where 
all  of  our  IT  professionals  are  proud  and  dynamic  contribut¬ 
ing  members.  We  have  the  resources  to  reward  our  diverse 
team  with  an  outstanding  salary  and  benefits  program 
including:  401  (k),  retirement  plan,  tuition  reimbursement, 
stock  purchase  plan  and  incentive  compensation.  Please 
send  your  resume  to:  CNF  Service  Company,  Staffing 
Services— CW322,  PO 
Box  3477,  Portland,  OR 
97208;  Fax:  (503)  450-2168; 
e-mail:  jobs@cnf.com 


TRANSPORTATION 


All  hires  pending  pre-empioy- 
ment  drug  screening.  We  are 
an  Equai  Opportunity  Empioyer. 


Where  ideas  carry  weight 


MANAGERS  -  Technical  Rec¬ 
ruiting  (Software  Divn)  required 
by  our  Atlanta,  GA  &  Iselin,  NJ 
offices.  Duties  include: 

Providing  technical  support  to 
Sales/Marketing  staff  while 
identifying  user/client  technical 
requirements.  Provide  technical 
support  to  sales/Marketing  Staff 
to  ensure  that  the  individual 
candidates  are  suitable  for  the 
client  and  user  requirements. 
Staying  abreast  of  technical 
changes  and  upgrades,  to  iden¬ 
tify  technical  changes  and 
upgrades,  to  identify  focus  area 
for  recruitment  of  people  with 
state  of  the  art  skill  sets  to  iden¬ 
tity  training  needs  for  future 
and/  or  current  employees.  Will 
be  supervising  a  team  of 
Recruiters.  Requirements:  Mas¬ 
ters  Degree  in  Business 
Admin./Engg.  and/or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  one  year  experience  req¬ 
uired.  Salary  $55.000/year. 
Hours;  40hr/wk  8:30  AM  to  5:30 
PM.  Send  resumes  to;  Attn: 
President-  Transworld/33  Wood 
Avenue.  7th  Floor,  Iselin.  NJ 
08830. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  implement 
and  maintain  application  soft¬ 
ware  in  a  client/server  environ¬ 
ment  using  object  oriented  pro¬ 
gramming,  PowerBuilder,  Visual 
Basic,  MS  Access,  Gupta  SQL, 
Sybase,  Oracle,  DB2.  MS  SQL 
Server,  C.  C++,  COBOL,  Shell 
Scripts,  CICS,  VSAM  and  JCL 
on  DOS.  LAN,  WindowsNT,  Win¬ 
dows  95/98,  UNIX  and  main¬ 
frame  platforms.  Require:  M.S. 
degree  (or  equivalent)  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  or  a  closely  relat¬ 
ed  field,  with  1  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  as  a 
Programmer/Analyst;  A  B.S. 
degree  with  an  additional  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  in  the  field  will  be 
considered  equivalent  to  an  M.S. 
degree;  Extensive  paid  travel  on 
assignments  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Salary:  $65,000  per  year,  8:00 
am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Raghavendra  Kul- 
karni.  President,  Pro  Softnet 
Corporation,  3235  Satellite 
Blvd.,  Bldg.  400,  Suite  300, 
Duluth.  GA  30096;  Attn:  Job  HE 

Systems  Analyst 
Charleston,  WV 
Analyze  reqs,  code,  test 
&  implement  info  mat 
sys  using  ORACLE, 
PowerBuilder  &  MF 
COBOL.  Req:  Bach  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Math  or 
Engr  &  2  yrs  exp.  M-F, 
8AM-5PM,  40hrs/wk, 
$58,000/yr.  Submit  res¬ 
ume  to:  Charleston  Job 
Service,  1321  Plaza 
East,  PO  Box  1349, 
Charleston,  WV  25325- 
1349,  (304)  558-0342, 
JO#  WV0470627 

Software  Engineer  -  East 
Charleston,  WV  -  Analyze 
reqs,  design,  install,  con¬ 
figure,  implement  &  trouble¬ 
shoot  info  mgt  sys  using 
Novell  Netware  &  Power¬ 
Builder.  Req:  Bach  in  Comp. 
Sci.,  Math  or  Engr  and  18 
months  exp.  M-F,  8AM-5PM, 
40  hrs/wk,  $41,000/yr. 
Report  to/or  send  resume 
for  referral  to:  Charleston 
Job  Service,  1321  Plaza 
East,  Charleston,  WV 
25325-1349,  Phone  (304) 
558-0342  JO#  WV0470635 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  implement, 
maintain  and  support  Web  and 
LAN-based  application  software 
using  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Java, 
FITML,  Macromedia  Director  and 
Oracle  on  Windows  95/98/NT, 
UNIX  and  Solaris  platforms. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  an  Eng¬ 
ineering  discipline,  or  a  closely 
related  field,  with  1  year  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  job  offered;  Ex¬ 
tensive  paid  travel  on  assign¬ 
ments  to  various  client  sites  with¬ 
in  the  U.S.  is  required.  Salary: 
$65,000  per  year,  8:00  am  to 
5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  Kiran  Naik,  President,  PB  400 
Consultants,  Inc.,  555  Williston 
Way,  Alpharetta,  GA  30005;  Attn: 
Job  DS 


Consultant  (2  positions)  -  Sought 
by  New  Jersey  consulting  com¬ 
pany  to  work  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Analyze  and  create  computer 
programs  and  system  documen¬ 
tation  for  Year  2000  compliance. 
Create  project  plans,  systems 
test  plans  and  provide  technical 
support.  Use  of  IMS.  COBOL, 
JCL,  Easytrieve,  Easytrieve  Plus, 
IBM  Mainframe.  DB2,  SQL, 
FILEAID,  and  TSO/ISPF.  Req¬ 
uires  Bachelor's  in  Computer 
Science.  Computer  Engineering, 
Computer  Information  Systems, 
Electrical  or  Electronic  Engin¬ 
eering  Technology.  Mathematics 
or  equivalent  in  education  and/or 
experience.  $59, 467.20/year, 
40/hrs  per  week,  8:00  AM-5:00 
P.M.  Respond  by  resume  to  The 
Philadelphia  Job  Bank,  444  N. 
3rd  St.  -  3rd  FI.,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Refer  to  Job  Order  No.  2023955 


Full-time  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  Manager.  Responsibilities 
include:  Manage  5-10  Software 
Engineers  engaged  in  the 
analysis,  design,  development, 
testing,  and  implementation  of 
a  suite  of  reconciliation,  archiv¬ 
ing  and  NOSTRO  accounts 
management  products  for  the 
financial  industry,  ensuring  that 
new  projects  are  completed 
within  time  and  budgetary  con¬ 
straints;  utilize  knowledge  of 
the  financial  industry  and  bank¬ 
ing  industry  transactional  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  in  order  to 
assess  and  evaluate  particular 
client  needs  and  to  ensure  that 
this  suite  of  products  reflects 
the  real  requirements  of  bank¬ 
ing  industry  professionals  in 
general;  utilize  proficiency  in 
Visual  Basic  5  &  6  development 
tools,  SQL  Server  Database 
6.5  &  7.0,  client/server  archi¬ 
tecture  and  Active  X  standards 
in  order  to  assure  that  these 
banking  software  engineering 
projects  are  effectively  devel¬ 
oped  and  made  web-accessi¬ 
ble  through  Internet  technolo¬ 
gy;  utilize  knowledge  of  COM 
and  DCOM  in  order  to  ensure 
the  efficient  communication 
among  project  components  as 
well  as  with  outside  computers; 
manage  training  of  sales, 
installation  and  support  staff 
employed  by  Fundtech  and  its 
clients.  Must  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
its  educational  equivalent  and 
three  years  of  experience  as  a 
Financial  Industry  Software 
Engineer.  Salary  Range: 
$95,000.00  to  $105,000.00  per 
year.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  If  interested  submit 
resume  in  duplicate  to:  Mr. 
Michael  Hyman,  Fundtech 
Corporation,  1666  Massach¬ 
usetts  Avenue,  Suite  3, 
Lexington,  Massachusetts 
02420 


ANALYST  PROGRAMMER  - 

In  a  consulting  environment 
meet  with  client  user/EDP 
management  to  gather 
requirements.  From  require¬ 
ments  develop  specifications. 
From  specifications  provide 
analysis,  design,  develop, 
test,  implement  &  document  of 
required  GUI  client  server 
software  utilizing  Power¬ 
Builder  running  under  ORA¬ 
CLE  RDBMS.  Requires  a 
Bachelors  degree  in  Quan¬ 
titative  discipline.  Course  work 
must  have  included  mathe¬ 
matics,  computing,  statistics, 
physics,  computer  or  electron¬ 
ic  engineering  or  MIS.  One 
year  of  experience  may  be 
substituted  in  lieu  of  every 
year  of  college  deficient.  2 
years  experience,  40hr./wk. 
$52,000/yr.  Jobsite/Interv: 
Miami,  FL.  Send  resume  to 
Dept,  of  Labor/Bureau  of 
Workforce  Program  Support, 
RO.  Box  10869,  Tallahassee, 
FL  32302  Job  order  #  FL- 
1931386  (5  open  positions) 


SAP 

Our  SAP  clients  on  the  East 
Coast  need  professionals 
with  a  minimum  2  years  of 
functional  (FI,  CO,  SD, 
MM...)  or  ABAP/4  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Enterprise  Implementation 
Partners  (EIP) 

67  Wall  Street,  Suite  2411 
New  York,  NY  10005 
Fax:  (973)  492-9153 
recruiter@EIP.com 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  Analyzes 
user  requirements,  procedures 
and  problems  to  automate  pro¬ 
cessing  or  to  improve  existing 
computer  system.  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  computer  science, 
engineering,  or  math-related  and 
two  years  experience  in  job 
offered  required.  Must  be  able  to 
travel.  Two  years’  experience 
required  in  C,  4GL  languages; 
ORACLE,  SQL  Plus,  SQL' 
Forms,  PL/SQL,  and  SQL* 
Forms.  $58,500/yr.  Interested 
applicants  to  apply  by  sending 
two  resumes  to  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6344400,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Road,  N.E..  Atlanta,  GA 
30329,  or  the  nearest  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office. 


Full  time  position  available  for 
Director  of  Information  Services. 
Duties:  Provide  management 
and  strategy  direction  to  the 
information  services  function  of 
the  company.  This  encompasses 
the  central  accounting  and  busi¬ 
ness  functions,  and  support  for 
the  SAP  systems  and  Field  sys¬ 
tems.  Develop  migration  plan  to 
phase  out  legacy  systems  and 
bring  in  new  support  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  SAP.  Define  and  imple¬ 
ment  business  systems  to  the 
operations  in  the  field  covering 
all  business  aspects  of  the 
Company  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Utilize  the 
following:  Open  Systems  archi¬ 
tecture  (Unix,  Windows,  DOS), 
Legacy  Environments,  Legacy  to 
Open  Systems  migration. 
Relational  Database  technolo¬ 
gies,  Point  of  Sale  systems,  retail 
and  catering  management  sys¬ 
tems,  EIS  environments. 
Networking.  Requirements:  10 
years  experience  in  the  position 
offered  or  in  Information 
Services  involved  in  the  following 
areas:  Open  Systems  architec¬ 
ture  (Unix,  Windows,  DOS), 
Legacy  Environments,  Legacy  to 
Open  Systems  migrations. 
Relational  Database  technolo¬ 
gies,  Point  of  Sales  systems. 
Retail  and  Catering  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  EIS  environ¬ 
ments,  Networking.  Of  the  10 
years  of  experience  required, 
must  have  one  year  working  with 
food  service  account  designing 
and  implementing  technology 
solutions.  Hours:  8:00  am  to  5:30 
pm,  M-F  Salary:  $113,000/yr. 
Send  resume  to:  Job  Service, 
500  W.  Trade  Street,  Charlotte, 
NC  28202.  Reference  job  order 
#NC2615010  and  DOT  code 
169.167-030.  Resume  must 
include  social  security  number. 


Computer  Systems  Engineer: 
Research,  design  and  develop 
functional  specifications  of  com¬ 
puter  software  systems;  utilize 
Microsoft  Access  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  with  Visual  Basic  for 
Applications,  SQL  and  Visual 
Basic  programming  languages  in 
order  to  develop  effective, 
structured  solutions  aimed  at 
increasing  flexibility  and  efficien¬ 
cy;  extract  data  from  advanced 
PICK  operating  system  and  uti¬ 
lize  database  methodology  to 
restructure,  optimize,  and  admin¬ 
ister  databases,  assuring  devel¬ 
opment  of  increasingly  reusable, 
upgradable  and  maintainable 
computer  applications;  analyze 
requirements  to  determine  feasi¬ 
bility  of  design  within  time  and 
cost  constraints;  integrate  net¬ 
work  hardware  and  implement 
network  protocols;  integrate 
motherboards  with  key  hardware 
components,  specifying  optimal 
hardware  and  negotiating  with 
appropriate  vendors;  develop 
and  direct  software  systems  test¬ 
ing  procedures,  programming 
and  documentation.  Academic 
training  or  experience  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in 
Microsoft  Access  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  SQL,  Visual  Basic  for 
Applications,  Visual  Basic  and 
database  methodology.  Salary: 
$38,000  -  $55,000  per  year  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience. 
Must  maintain  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  or  foreign  equivalent. 
Must  be  authorized  to  work  with¬ 
out  employer  limitation  in  the 
United  States.  If  interested,  send 
resume  to;  Sally  Smith,  General 
Manager,  Direct  Sales 
International,  L.R,  2550  Heritage 
Court,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30339. 


Chief  Systems  Engineer  for  a 
flower  importer  &  sales  business, 
located  in  Miami.  FI.  Administer 
&  control  an  organization's  data 
resources  in  UNIFY  RDBMS. 
Install,  monitor  &  tune  system 
software,  peripherals  &  network 
using  TCP/IP  in  SCO  UNIX, 
WINDOWS  95  and  WINDOWS/ 
NT  environments.  Solve  opera¬ 
tional  LAN  communications,  soft¬ 
ware  &  hardware  problems.  Train 
&  assist  users  in  every  applica¬ 
tions  &  systems  in  English  & 
Spanish.  40  hrs.  per  week-8AM- 
5PM.  $36,000/yr.  No  0/T  pay. 
Requires  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Systems  Engineering  &  2  yrs. 
work  experience  in  job  offered. 
Verifiable  references.  Submit 
resume  to  Dept  of  Labor/Work¬ 
force  Program  Support.  RO.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee.  FL  32302- 
0869,  Attn:  S.  Rosier,  Re:  JO 
FL#  1920924. 


Data  and  Product  Specialists 
(Job  Code;  100) 

We  are  searching  for  individuals 
to  handle  research  of  securities 
data  and  product  related  ques¬ 
tions  for  our  customers.  Qualified 
candidates  must  be  willing  to 
perform  many  diverse  functions 
in  a  fast-paced  environment. 
Requirements  include  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  securities 
industry,  research  skills,  familiar¬ 
ity  with  MIS  applications,  and  PC 
application  skills  including 
Windows  and  Microsoft  Excel.  A 
Bachelor's  degree  is  required  as 
is  one  to  two  years  Fund 
Accounting,  Pricing  Room  or 
Corporate  Actions  experience. 
Application  Programmer 
Analysts  (Job  Code:  200) 

Several  positions  exist  for 
Programmer  Analysts  to  support 
our  current  data  product  offer¬ 
ings  and  staff  the  development 
team  for  our  next  generation 
products.  These  projects  exist  in 
IBM  Mainframe  and  Sun  UNIX 
environments.  Experience  with 
applications  utilizing  domestic  or 
international  financial  securities 
data  desirable.  Good  communi¬ 
cations  skills  a  must.  Mainframe 
applicants  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  IBM  VM/CMS,  Rexx, 
Cobol,  PL/I  and  SQUDS.  Unix 
applicants  should  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  C/C++,  Perl,  Sybase 
(UNIX)  and  Sun  Solaris 
Operating  system.  BS  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer 
Engineering  or  Electricai  Eng¬ 
ineering. 

If  you’re  interested  in  joining  a 
highly  visible  global  leader  in  the 
securities  industry,  then  we 
should  talk.  Salaries  meet  or 
exceed  prevaiiing  wage,  Piease 
refer  to  the  job  code  number  of 
the  position  with  which  you  are 
applying  in  your  resume  and/or 
cover  letter. 

Please  send  your  resume  to: 
Interactive  Data  Corporation, 
Human  Resources,  22  Crosby 
Drive,  Bedford,  MA  01730, 
fax:(791)687-8515 
email:  hrd@intdata.com 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://www.intdata.com 


Systems  Analyst  Needed  to 
design,  write  and  maintain  com¬ 
plex  computer  programs;  support 
production  systems;  prepare 
system  specifications;  develop 
documentation  in  SAP  environ¬ 
ment  using  the  ABAP/4  program¬ 
ming  language.  1-3  yrs’  exp.  with 
SAP  and  ABAP/4.  Must  possess 
either  (1)  Bachelor’s  Degree  or 
its  foreign  equivalent  in  CS,  MIS, 
BA  or  Math,  plus  5yrs’ 
exp.;  or  (2)  Master’s  Degree  or  its 
foreign  equivalent  in  CS,  MIS, 
BA  or  Math,  plus  3yrs’ 
cumulative  exp.  Experience 
should  involve  using  mainframe, 
midrange  or  mini  computers  in 
project  leadership,  system  analy¬ 
sis  and  design,  programming, 
interpreting  business  application, 
and  data  base  management. 
Uohrs/wk;  8am-5pm,  salary 
range:  $51,900  to  $71,700. 
Send  resume  to:  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation,  Staffing 
Dept.  A92,  PO  Box  105605, 
Atlanta,  GA  30348,  or  e-mail  us 
at  recruiting@gapac.com.  EOE, 
M/F/DA/. 


Computer  Programmer/Analyst 
(Durham,  North  Carolina)  Analy¬ 
sis  of  current  operations  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  refine  and  convert 
data  to  programmable  form; 
study  existing  systems  to  evalu¬ 
ate  effectiveness;  operate  sys¬ 
tems  presently  in  use;  develop 
and  implement  new  systems  and 
application  software  to  meet  time 
and  projected  needs;  monitor 
newly  implemented/upgraded 
systems  and  programs;  direct 
systems  and  programs  as  need¬ 
ed.  Use  of  Operating  Systems: 
Windows  NT,  OS/2,  UNIX,  Visual 
Age  for  C-h-,  C,  Visual  Basic, 
HTML,  CGI,  Oracle,  Sybase,  X 
Motif,  UIM«,  HP  Vue,  iBM  and 
FFST/2.  Must  have  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Electrical  or  Electronic  Engin¬ 
eering,  Mathematics  or  related 
degree.  Must  have  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  1  year 
related  experience  as  a  Software 
Engineer.  40  hours  per  week; 
8a.m.  to  5p.m.;  $52,000  per 
annum.  ALL  RESUMES  SUB¬ 
MITTED  MUST  INCLUDE  THE 
APPLICANT'S  SOCIAL  SECU¬ 
RITY  NUMBER.  Please  include 
Job  Order  Number  NC3007817 
and  DOT  code  030.162-014 
when  submitting  your  resume. 
Please  send  resume  in  duplicate 
to:  Job  Service.  1105  Briggs 
Avenue.  Durham.  NC  27703. 


Software  Engineer  -  Software 
Engineer  in  the  Open  VMS 
Affinity  Engineering  group  on  the 
team  porting  Microsoft’s  DCOM 
Middleware  from  Windows  NT  to 
Open  VMS.  Will  provide  writing, 
debugging  and  testing  system 
software  for  distributed  network 
systems  written  in  C  and  C++  on 
Open  VMS  and  Windows  NT 
platforms.  Will  work  with  cus¬ 
tomers  on  field  testing  product 
and  will  develop  project  plans, 
functional  specifications,  and 
schedules.  Requirements  inci-  j 
ude  a  Master  of  Science  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  reiated  • 
field  with  at  least  two  years  of 
experience  in  job  offered  or  relat-  j 
ed  field  of  software  development. 
Applicants  must  have  unrestrict-  , 
ed  authorization  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Salary 
$66,1 68.20/Year.  40  hours/wk. 
Respond  with  two  copies  of 
resume  to  Job  order  #S9-072, 
RO.  Box  989,  Concord,  NH 
03302-0989  EOE. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  - 

Support  technical  staff  in  the 
design,  development,  testing, 
documentation,  implement  & 
installation  of  Hogan  applica¬ 
tions.  Provide  training  and  sup¬ 
port  to  users  &  developers  with 
problems  encountered  in  the 
development  or  use  of  the 
Hogan  software  architecture. 
Requires  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Quantitative  discipline,  1  yr  edu¬ 
cation  =  1  yr  exp.  Computer 
Science,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Statistics,  Civil  Engineering, 
Electrical/Electronic  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Management  Information 
Systems,  and  2  yr.  exp.  40hr./wk. 
$70,000/yr.  Jobsite/Interv:  Kissi¬ 
mmee,  FL  Send  ad  &  resume  to 
Job  #FL-1 888004,  RO.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL  32302- 
0869. 
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Software  Engineer.  Research, 
design,  develop  and  implement 
business  software  systems  using 
real  time  modeling.  Analyze  soft¬ 
ware  requirements  to  determine 
feasibility  of  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  interface  and  performance. 
Formulate  and  design  software 
systems  and  measure  outcome 
and  consequence  of  design. 
Perform  data  conversion,  pre¬ 
pare  flow  charts  and  diagram  to 
illustrate  the  procedures.  Tools 
used  are.  Distributed  Client/ 
Server  Technology,  Object 
Oriented  Visio,  Visual  Basic, 
C/C++.  MFC,  and  Tuxedo. 
Requires  Master's  degree  in 
Computer  Science  and  1 
year  direct  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  Send  resume  to  Mr. 
Kenn  Roehl,  Metro  Information 
Services  of  Pennsylvania,  d/b/a 
Solution  Technologies,  8728 
Bourgade,  Lenexa,  KS  66219. 
NO  CALLS. 


Computer  Systems  Analyst: 
Design,  devel.  and  test,  of  rela¬ 
tional  database  softw.  applic.  for 
the  finan.  industry;  analyze  user 
requir.;  design  log.  and  phys. 
database  struct.;  devel.  applic. 
using  Sybase  10/11  and/or 
Oracle  on  networked  client-serv¬ 
er  PCs  in  Win. 95;  use  SQL, 
PL-SQL,  DBLIB/CTLIB,  and  C 
progr.;  create  stored  procedures, 
triggers,  and  data  conversion 
routines;  use  var.  report,  tools, 
incl.  SQR;  user  train,  and  sup¬ 
port.  as  necess.  MIN  QUAL: 
M.S.-CompSci  or  rel.;  2  yr.  exp. 
as  Comp.  Syst.  Analy.  or 
Database  Analy.;  exp.  must  incl.: 
1)  Sybase  and/or  Oracle  data¬ 
base  design  and  devel.  in  client- 
server  envir.;  2)  SQL,  PL'SQL, 
and  SQR;  3)  C  progr.  and 
DBLIB/CTLIB;  4)  Win.95.  M-F, 
8am-5pm;  $79,950/yr.;  Employer 
Paid  Ad;  Send  resume  to: 
MJC/ESA,  P.0,  Box  11170, 
Detroit,  Ml  48211-1170;  Ref# 
152998. 


Software  Development  Man¬ 
ager.  Manage  the  design, 
development,  implementation 
and  testing  of  software  appli¬ 
cations  for  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Graphical 
User  Interface  (GUI)  develop¬ 
ment.  Tools:  SQL  Windows; 
UNIX;  Informix;  SQL  Base; 
ESQL/C;  ERWIN;  CASEWise; 
LBMS;  Windows  95;  Centura. 
MS  in  Comp  Sci,  Math  or 
Physics  +  5  years  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  Systems 
Manager  required.  Previous  5 
years  exp.  must  include  2 
years  with  SQL  Windows, 
UNIX,  Informix,  SQL  Base 
and  ESQL/C.  40hrs/wk.  9am- 
5pm.  $78,000/yr.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
two  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter  to;  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attn: 
Brenda  Kelly,  Reference  #V- 
IL-20035-K.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Systems  Developer.  Design  & 
develop  specialized  database 
systems  for  health  care 
providers,  managed  care  net¬ 
works  &  insurance  companies 
using  object-oriented  &  client/ 
server  technology.  Design  & 
develop  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces.  Systems  programming. 
Tools:  SQL;  Visual  C++; 
Powerbuilder;  OLE/COM;  TCP/ 
IP;  Win32  SDK;  MAPI; 
WindowsNT/95.  MS  in  Comp. 
Sci*  +  1  year  exp.  in  job  offered 
or  as  Software  Engineer.  Prior 
exp.  must  include:  Visual  C++; 
Windows  NT;  TCP/IP.  (*will 
accept  degree  in  any  engineer¬ 
ing  field).  40hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
$70,000/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  two 
copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attention: 
Brenda  Kelly,  Reference  #V-IL- 
19490-K.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


LEAD  PROGRAMMER  ANA¬ 
LYST:  Managing  development 
project.  Use  structured  analysis 
and  design  techniques  and  E-R 
techniques.  Use  Pro  IV  and 
Superlayer.  Requires:  Bachelor's 
in  Computer  Science,  Computer 
Information  Systems,  Computer 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engin¬ 
eering,  Electronic  Engineering  or 
Mathematics:  and  2  yrs.  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  2  yrs.  exp.  in  a 
related  occupation  such  as 
Project  Leader,  Project  Manager, 
Systems  Analyst,  Software  Eng¬ 
ineer,  Deputy  General  Manager 
or  Consultant.  Will  accept  3  yrs. 
of  college  education  plus  3  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  in  a 
related  occupation  in  lieu  of  the 
required  education  and  exp.  2 
yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  in  a 
related  occupation  must  include 
managing  development  project, 
using  structured  analysis  and 
design  techniques,  E-R  Tech¬ 
niques  and  working  on  system 
developed  in  Pro  IV.  $77,478.96/ 
yr,  40  hrs./wk.,  8am-5pm,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to  7310  Woodward 
Ave.,  4th  Floor,  Detroit,  Ml  48202 
&  include  Ref  #  99298.  Employer 
Paid  Ad. 


Sr.  Consultant/Database  Admini¬ 
strator.  40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
$66,000/yr.  Tests,  codes,  & 
implements  physical  database. 
Design  &  modeling  of  Relational 
Databases;  set-up,  administra¬ 
tion  &  performance  tuning  of 
large  databases;  design  &  devel¬ 
opment  of  3-tier  client-server 
applications;  design,  develop, 
set-up,  administer  &  tune  trans¬ 
action  servers.  Tools:  Oracle 
RDBMS,  TUXEDO  System/T,  C, 
Pro*C,  ER/WIN,  UNIX,  Windows 
NT.  M.S.  in  Math,  or  Computer 
Science  as  well  as  2  yrs.  in  job 
offered  or  Systems  Analyst 
required.  Programming  experi¬ 
ence  must  include  Oracle,  C, 
Pro'C  and  1  yr  exp  using  TUXE¬ 
DO  System/T.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  resumes 
cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street-7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605,  Ann.:  Joanne  Breaux. 
Reference  #:  V-IL  20757-N.  AN 
EMPLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO 
CALLS-SEND  2  COPIES  OF 
BOTH  RESUME  AND  COVER 
LETTER. 
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PROGRAMMER  ANALYST: 
Analyze  client  information  tech¬ 
nology  requirements;  design, 
develop  and  implement  appli¬ 
cations  on  IBM  mainframe 
using  CICS,  COBOL,  JCL  and 
VSAM.  Requires:  Bachelor's  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer 
Information  Systems,  Comp¬ 
uter  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  Electronic  Eng¬ 
ineering,  Mathematics  or  the 
foreign  educational  equivalent; 
and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered 
or  2  yrs.  exp.  in  a  related  occu¬ 
pation  such  as  Programmer, 
Systems  Analyst,  Software 
Engineer,  Deputy  Admin¬ 
istrative  Officer  or  Consultant. 
Will  accept  3  yrs.  of  college 
education  plus  3  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
job  offered  or  in  a  related  occu¬ 
pation  in  lieu  of  the  required 
education  and  experience.  2 
yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  in 
a  related  occupation  must 
include  analyzing  require¬ 
ments,  designing,  developing 
and  implementing  applications 
and  using  CICS,  COBOL,  JCL 
and  VSAM.  $60,900.32/yr.,  40 
hrs./wk.,  8am-5pm,  M-F.  Send 
resume  to  7310  Woodward 
Ave.,  4th  Floor,  Detroit,  Ml 
48202  &  include  Ref.#  95798. 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Programmer  Analyst  needed  for 
Computer  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Consulting  Firm  locat¬ 
ed  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Job  duties 
include:  analyze,  design,  and 
develop  software  applications. 
Software  consulting  on  various 
in-house  projects  and/or  contract 
basis  throughout  the  U.S.  Re¬ 
engineer  software  applications 
using  state-of-the-art  tools  & 
techniques.  Use  Oracle  7x/6.0, 
Developer/2000,  Designer/2000, 
SQL*Forms,  PRO'C,  SQL’Plus, 
SQL'Menus,  SQL'Reportwriter 
on  Oracle  database  systems  in 
Windows  and  UNIX  environ¬ 
ment.  Applicant  must  have  a  B.S. 
in  Computer  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  and  2  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  duties  described 
above  or  2  yrs.  exp.  as  a 
Systems  Anaiyst  or  Systems 
Executive  to  include  2  yrs.  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  designing  software 
applications  using  SQL'Plus, 
SQL'Forms,  SQL'Menu,  SQL* 
Reportwriter,  &  Oracle.  40 
hrs/wk.,  8:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  M- 
F,  $57,450/yr.  Send  2  cover  let¬ 
ters  and  resumes  to  Illinois 
Depart,  of  Employment  Security, 
401  South  State  Street-7  North, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Sheila  Lindsey,  Reference  # 
V-IL  19325-L.  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAID  AD.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S. 


Marketing  Rep.  (US  &  Int'l): 
Interviews  conducted  in  Austin, 
TX.  Promote  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  software  development  & 
consulting  services.  Establish 
relationships  with  affiliates, 
clients  and  software  marketing 
executives.  Develop  marketing 
plans  and  literature;  participate 
in  trade  shows/conferences,  and 
conduct  market  research. 
Develop  pricing  strategy  & 
poiicy,  make  RFPs,  purchase 
requisitions  and  prepare  quota¬ 
tions.  Interface  wAechnical  staff 
and  coordinate  communications 
between  U.S.  and  foreign  coun¬ 
terparts.  Travel  extensively  (40%) 
in  U.S.  and  to  India  (20%)  for 
business  development.  Regs,  an 
MBA  in  Int'i  Business  OR  Int'l 
Marketing,  &  2  yrs  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  in  technical  marketing 
of  computer  software  &  products. 
40/hrsAvk.  $73,500/yr.  Apply  at 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
Austin,  Texas  or  send  resume  to 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701,  J.O.#  TX0611737. 
“Ad  paid  by  equal  opportunity 
empioyer." 


Technical  Professionals 


Who  not  only  relies  oh  technology 
but  also  creates  it? 


The  Deloitte  &  Touche  PracticeServiceCenter  is  experiencing  extraordinary  growth. 
Located  in  Hermitage,  just  a  15  minute  drive  from  downtown  Nashville,  this  office 
utilizes  leading  technology  to  provide  technical  administrative  services  and  support  to 
over  28,000  people  in  more  than  100  Deloitte  &  Touche  offices  in  the  United  States. 
Our  job  is  to  uphold  this  prestigious  reputation.  We  are  responsible  for  making  things 
run  smoothly  by  internally  serving  both  domestic  and  international  locations  of  the 
firm  in  areas  such  as  internal  accounting,  internal  and  information  systems  audit, 
payroll,  tax,  practice  office  technical  support,  software  and  systems  development, 
telecommunications,  network  services  and  systems,  information  sharing  technologies 
and  systems,  publishing  technology  and  multimedia  services,  and  internal  technical 
training  facilities.  If  you're  ready  to  apply  your  skills  in  a  challenging  environment, 
consider  an  opportunity  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 


Web  Development 
Network/Security 
Multimedia 


Knowledge  Management 
Software  Development 
Messaging/Groupware 


For  immediate  consideration,  send  your  resume  today  to:  email 
pscresumes@dttus.com  or  fax  Attn:  Wendy  Miller  at  1-888-APPLYDT  in  our 
National  Recruiter  Processing  Center.  Please  indicate  Source  Code 
NONWRMA-CW.  For  optimum  scanning  use  non-italic  font,  minimal  graphics, 
bolding,  and  underlining.  Or  reference  the  name  and  source  code  above  and  mail  your 
resume  to:  Deloitte  &  Touche,  National  Recruiter,  4022  Sells  Drive,  Hermitage, 
TN  37076-2930.  (Principals  only.  NO  PHONE  CALLS  PLEASE.) 

Visit  our  website  at  www.us.deIoitte.com 


In  addition  to  being  named  one  of  the  100  Best  Companies  to  Work  for  in  America  by  Fortune® 
magazine,  we  have  been  recognized  by  Workforce  and  Working  Mother  for  our  innovative  work/life 
balance  programs,  and  by  Computerworld  and  Information  Week  for  use  of  technology  in  the 
workplace.  Deloitte  cSr  Touche  is  an  equal  opportunity  firm.  We  recmit,  employ,  train,  compensate 
and  promote  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 

creed,  color,  national  origin,  age,  gender,  sexual  PrpptiPP^PrvippPpntPr 
orientation,  marital  status,  disability  or  veteran  V  I  tCI 

status. 
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Software  Engineer,  40  hrs/wk. 
8:00am  to  6:00pm.  $57,304/yr. 
Design,  and  develop  customized 
software/hardware  and  network¬ 
ing  systems,  instail,  configure, 
impiement  and  optimize 
client/server  services  and  net¬ 
work  components  in  TCP/IP, 
Unix  and  NetWare  environ¬ 
ments.  Provide  technicai  sup¬ 
port,  inciuding  system  adminis¬ 
tration  and  maintenance  of  DOS, 
Window/Win  95/Win  dows/NT, 
Macintosh,  UNiX  Solaris,  SUN 
OS,  and  NetWare  systems, 
involves  programming  sheii 
scripts  and  system  patches  for 
Unix  Soiaris  operating  system, 
maintenance  of  TCP/IP  and  IPX 
network  protocols  in  a  Unix  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment 
and  programming  in  Basic. 
C/C++,  Coboi,  Pascal,  Perl  and 
Java.  Requires  Master's  degree 
in  Electrical  Engineering  and  1 
year  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  Vernon  Hilis,  IL.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  US. 
Send  2  copies  of  both  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St,  7North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605  Att.  Leila 
Jackson,  Ref  #  V-IL  19270-J  An 
employer  paid  ad,  NO  CALLS. 


Programmer  -  Participate  in  the 
instaiiation  and  refinement  of 
company  product  (Legistar  tor 
Windows)  using  Visuai  Basic 
4.0/5.0,  Access  8.0  and  Crystai 
Reports  5.0.  Develop  help 
documentation  using  Doc-To- 
Heip  software,  Consuit  with 
ciient  to  define  need  or  problem 
and  analyze  data  to 
determine  or  recommend  solu¬ 
tion.  Deveiop  software  incorpo¬ 
rating  relationai  database  man¬ 
agement  systems.  Serve  as  trou¬ 
bleshooter  and  provide  technicai 
support.  Develop  installation  pro¬ 
grams  for  software  distribution 
using  Installshield.  Travei  to  client 
sites  within  the  U  S.  10%  of  the 
time.  Associate  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  and  1  year  in 
job  or  i  year  as  Visuai  Basic  pro¬ 
grammer  required.  M-Fr;  40 
hours/wk.  9  a  m.  -  5p.m.  No  OT; 
$57,460/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
iegai  authority  to  work  perma- 
nentiy  in  the  U.S.  Send  resumes 
to  iLLiNOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  401 
South  State  Street-7  North. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60605  Attention: 
Leiia  Jackson  reference  Number 
V-IL-19279-J.  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAiD  AD  -  NO  CALLS-SEND  2 
COPiES  OF  BOTH  RESUME 
AND  OVER  LETTER, 


Systems  Consultant:  consult 
with  clients  to  define  needs  or 
probiems,  and  analyze  data  to 
determine  or  recommend  solu¬ 
tion;  design  and  develop  com¬ 
puter  software  applications  on 
Ingres  RDBMS  and  Graphical 
User  Interface  (“GUI")  applica¬ 
tions  using  the  following  tools: 
Windows4GL  (OpenRoad), 
Gupta-SQL  Windows,  SQL, 
Ingres  Report  Writer  in  Unix, 
PC  and  VAX/VMS  environ¬ 
ments;  analyze  user  require¬ 
ments,  procedures  and  prob¬ 
lems  to  improve  existing  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  to  create 
new  specialized  computer 
applications.  M.S.  in  Information 
Science  and/or  Computer 
Science  required.  One  year 
experience  in  the  position  or  1 
1/2  years  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst  required.  Experience  in 
related  occupation  must  indude 
the  design  and  development  of 
Ingres  RDBMS  using  SQL.  & 
GUI  development  tools,  includ¬ 
ing  Windows  4GL  (OpenRoad). 
40  hrs/wk;  8:00  a.m.  -  6:00 
p.m.;  $85.000/year.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  2 
copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Illinois  Depar¬ 
tment  of  Employmeni  Security, 
401  South  State  Street  •  7 
North,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605.1 
Attention:  Joanne  Breaux. 
Reference  Number  V-IL-20748- 
N.  NO  CALLS.  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAID  AD. 
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Are  You  --  and  Your  Organization  -  Ready  to  Meet 
1999's  Critical  Data  Warehouse  Challenges? 

•  Data  Warehouse  for  ERP  Application  Packages,  e.g.,  SAP  R/3, 
PeopIeSoft,  Baan 

Web-Enabled  Data  Warehouse  Access 
Data  Warehouse  for  CRM 
Cost  Justification  for  the  Data  Warehouse 
Data  Mining  Technologies  andTeclmiques 
Data  Warehouse  Staffing  and  Project  Management 
Business  Performance  Management  and  Activity-Based  Costing 


Benefit  from  DCI's  NEW  Flexible  Agenda  —  Designed  to 
Fit  Your  Schedule,  Budget  and  Training  Requirements! 

Six  Days  of  Intensive  1-  and  2 -Day  Seminars 
Highly-Acclaimed  2-Day  “Budding  a  Better 
Data  Warehouse”  Program 

NEW  1-Day  Advanced  “Building  a  Better  Data  Warehouse”  Program 
Exclusive  Access  to  META  Group  Technology  Analysts 
NEW  Full-Day  Training  Forums  on  CRM  and  Analytical  Applications 
NEW  Full-Day  Microsoft  and  Oracle  Forums 
Two  Days  of  Hands-On  Product  Demos 
Access  to  High-Level  Product  Management 


Produced  by: 


H 

—  i 

DCll 

META  Group 


For  More  Information  or  to  Register, 
Call  Our  Conference  Hotline  or 
Visit  Us  on  the  Web. 


Register  Online  •  Secure  Site 


II  WWW. 


DCI.com/daUwhse 
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1-978-470'3880 


Supported  by: 

I^A 

QPAXC02 


1999  Technical  Recrcitinc  & 
Reientiun  Conference 

De»erl  Springs,  CA  *  Desert  Springs  Marriott 
June  6-9  1999 

Unlike  other  human  resources  conferences.  Computer- 
world's  Technical  Recruiting  and  Retention  Conferences 
offer  tailored  programs  specifically  for  corporate  technical 
recruiters.  Full  schedules  of  speakers  and  forums  are 
focused  on  issues  that  impact  you  the  most.  Comput- 
erworld  incorporates  the  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  previous  attendees  and  exhibitors 
to  create  conferences  that  are  the  definitive 
event  for  the  corporate  technical  recruiting  pro¬ 
fessional.  You  won't  want  to  miss  these  proven 
professional  opportunities. 

1-80O-48B-9204 
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When  was  the  last  time  a 
great  job  found  you? 


That's  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computemorld  i%  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
find  you. 

If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.coni.  fill 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you.  confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Computermrid 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.compitterworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central' 

wwiLconputervorldcRrcersxoiii 


FIND 


I.T.  Consulting 
Careers 


HERE 


computerworldcareers.com 


JSPnnwMui 


COMPUTERWORLD  March  29. 1999 


IT  CAREERS 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (9 
openings:  Design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems 
to  determine  feasibility  of 
design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  One 
year  of  experience  required 
using;  1  of  Group  A  and  3  of 
Group  B  OR  2  of  A  and  2  of  B 
as  follows:  Group  A  -  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle  Appli¬ 
cations  (Financials,  Manufac¬ 
turing  -  Order  Entry  &  Inven¬ 
tory):  Group  B  -  Oracle  Forms, 
Oracle  Reports,  SQL'Plus, 
Pro'C,  PUSQL,  SQL'Forms, 
SQL'Reports.  Work  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Master’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
Computer  Sci/Apps.  Eng., 
Chem.,  Math  or  Physics  or  sci¬ 
entific  or  business  related  field. 
Will  accept  B.S.  degree  or  for¬ 
eign  equivalent  with  five  years 
of  experience  as  computer  pro¬ 
fessional.  Salary:  $70,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00 
p.m.  Please  submit  resumes  to: 
Mr.  Greg  Schwing,  Mgr. 
Mon  Valley  Job  Center,  345 
Fifth  Avenue,  McKeerport,  PA 
15132:  Job  Order  No.: 
1023824. 


ANALYST/PROGRAMMERS 
required.  Information  sys¬ 
tems  design  and  mainframe 
related  applications  develop¬ 
ment  using  COBOL,  DB2, 
CICS  and  TELON.  Four  years 
experience  required  in  any 
occupation  performing  the 
job  duties  described  above. 
Must  be  willing  to  relocate  to 
various  unanticipated  work 
sites  throughout  the  USA 
every  4  to  10  months. 
Employer  will  pay  for  neces¬ 
sary  travel  from  assignment 
to  assignment.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S,  Salary: 
$50,000/year  for  a  40-hour 
work  week.  Please  apply  with 
a  resume  in  person  to  a  local 
Kansas  Job  Service  Career 
Center  or  send  resume  to: 
Kansas  Department  of 
Human  Resources, 

#KS1413228,  Attn:  Jane 
Burbridge,  401  S.W.  Topeka 
Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66603- 
3182.  Ad  paid  by  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. _ 


Systems  Engineers  -  Design, 
analyze,  develop,  customize, 
impiement  and  upgrade  People- 
Soft  HRMS  and  Financial 
Applications  using  People  Tools, 
PeopleCode,  SQR,  Unix, 
Windows  NT,  Oracle,  and  Batch 
Processing  Applications.  Design 
and  develop  Complex  reports, 
Interfaces  to  External  Vendors 
using  SQR,  Crystal  Reports, 
PS/Query,  and  Unix  Shells. 
Perform  data  conversion  proc¬ 
esses.  Help  users  with  functional 
aspect  of  various  modules  like 
HR,  Benefits,  Payroll,  AP,  PO, 
GL.  AR  and  other  HRMS  and 
Financial  Modules.  Train  and 
advise  clients  on  application  cus¬ 
tomization  and  use.  Also  respon¬ 
sible  for  Database  tuning,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  data  migrations 
between  various  databases. 
Req.  Master's  in  computer 
Science  or  related  discipline  with 
a  minimum  of  one  year  exp.  in 
job  offered.  Work  40hrs./wk. 
Salary  competitive.  Resume  to: 
Dilip  Tunki,  Soft  Tech,  Inc.  8282 
Western  vifay  Circle,  Ste.  1110, 
Jacksonville.  FL  32256. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Chicago, 
IL)  -  Anaiyze,  design,  impiement, 
lest  &  support  applic's  &  sys¬ 
tems.  Utilize  NT,  IIS  3.0,  VB 
Script  4  JAVA  Script,  HTML  3.2, 
Socket  Controls.  Bach./Comp. 
Set.,  Math  or  Engg.  2yrs/exp.  in 
job  offered.  Exp.  must  incl.  1  yr 
using  NT,  IIS  3.0,  VB  Script, 
JAVA  Script,  HTML  3.2,  Socket 
Controls.  40hrs/wk  (8-5;  M-F) 
$70,000/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  2  copies 
of  resume  4  cover  letter  to: 
Illinois  Dept  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St.  -  7 
North.  Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attn: 
Lydia  Clarke.  Ref  #V-IL  20772-E. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO 
CALLS. 


ItAU  Starts  With  ROMAC 

Romac  International,  Im.  and  Sovree  Services  Corporation  announce  the  completion  of  the 
merger  of  Source  into  Romac.  The  combined  company  will  operate  as  Romac  Internotional 
providing  services  in  the  specialty  staffing  areas  of  information  technology,  finance  and 
accounting,  engineering,  human  resources  and  operating/industry  specialties. 

Romac  International  "The  KnowledgeForce  Resource'**"  matches  employee  expertise,  expectations 
and  experience  with  employment  demands,  dimensions  and  dynamics  to  ensure  a  perfect  fit. 

If  you  have  the  Knowledge,  Romac  is  the  Resource  to  position  you  for  explosive  career  growth! 

/  Project  Managers 

y  VP  or  Directors  oJ^MIS/IS/Engineering 
./  Programmer/Analysts 
’  /  Database  Administrators 
;  /  Data  Architects 
/  Web  Developers 
/  Siebel,  Kenan  Experts 
/  Business  Analysts 

For  a  FREE  copy  of  our  7  999  Salary  Survey 
call  f-aOO-324-9639 

Send,  fax  or  email  resume  to: 

Romac  International,  Inc. 

Attn:  Cathy  Peterson 
5429  LBJ  Freeway  Suite  275 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
Phone:  972-387-1600 
Fax:  972-387-0204 
email:  cpeterson@romac.com 
www.romac.com 


ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
“The  KnowledgeForce  Resource'"” 
SEARCH  •  CONTRACT  •  TEMP 
OUTPLACEMENT  •  OUTSOURCING 


Project  Administrator,  St,  Louis, 
MO.  Debit  Product  4  Member 
Implementation.  Manage  new  4 
existing  debit  product/service 
implementation  projects  for 
member  banks  in  the  Latin/ 
South  America  4  Caribbean 
region.  Provide  technical  sup¬ 
port  for  hardware,  software,  pro¬ 
tocol  interfaces  4  developing 
technologies  lor  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  (EFT)  systems  4 
platforms.  Provide  installation, 
testing,  training  4  support  for 
network  application  interfaces, 
settlement  processes  4  region- 
specific  requirements,  applying 
knowledge  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  protocols  including  Bisync, 
SNA,  4  X.25,  Direct  members  in 
procedures  for  certification.  Act 
as  interface  between  members  4 
technical  developers  to  identify 
data  4  functional  requirements 
for  the  design  of  enhanced  sys¬ 
tems,  4  coordinate  4  document 
project/  release  level  certification 
testing.  Requires  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Comp,  Sci,  MIS,  Info 
Systems,  or  Bus.  Admin.  4  two 
yrs.  exp.  in  job  or  In  related  occu¬ 
pation  of  Member  Operations 
Representative.  Two  yrs.  exp. 
must  include  technical  4  cus¬ 
tomer  service  support  for  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfer 
(credit/debit)  systems  4  telecom¬ 
munications  protocols  (Bisync, 
SNA,  X.25)  in  international  busi¬ 
ness  environment.  Must  read, 
write  4  speak  Spanish  4 
Portuguese.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  international  20-40%  of 
time.  40  hr/wk;  8:00  a.m.  -  5:00 
p.m.,  $46,812/yr.  Send  resume 
to:  Job  #147061;  Ms.  J.  Gaston; 
Missouri  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  13131  New  Halls  Ferry 
Road;  Florissant,  MO  63033. 


iMErAjma 

mPOBMArtOM  TECHBOLOOr  MSHVICEE 

METAMOR  s  a  leader  in  the  national  IT 
market  with  over  4,000  consultants  nation¬ 
wide.  Our  strong  ethics  have  led  the 
Portland  branch  to  1 1  years  of  strong  local 
market  leadership  &  local  success  measured 
in  double  digits. 

METAMOR  has  various  openings  in  Pordand 
for  consultants  with  2  years  of  experience. 

METAMOR  offers  a  competitive  compen¬ 
sation  &  benefits  package.  For  immediate 
consideration,  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your 
resume  to: 

METAMOR  Infbrmadon  Technology  Scnices 

10220  SW  Greenbui^  Road,  Suite  301, 

Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898 

Tel:  (503)  293-2499 

Toll  five:  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson@’metamor>its.com 

Web:  http://www.metamor-its.com 


•  Oracle,  Java 

*  Business  Objects 
•PL/SQL 
•Visual  Basic 


(r  iS^lB  Business 
JM  Alliance 
Programme' 


•C,  C-n- 
•  Integral  HR 


^ual  Opportunity  hmploycr  . 


The  International  Atomic 
^  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna, 
Austria  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  Database  Programmer  for 
its  Systems  Development  Section.  For  Details 
about  this  job  and  how  to  apply,  see 
www.iaea.org/worldatom/vacancies  and  look 
for  the  Database  Programmer  position  under 
Vacancy  Notice  99/010. 


We’ll  put  ydu  in  the  driver’s  seat.  IntelliMark 


PLACES  HIGH  CALIBER  SAP  PROFESSIONALS  INTO  LONG 


AND  SHORT-TERM  POSITIONS  AT  LEADING  COMPANIES  ALL 


OVER  THE  GLOBE.  WE  SEEK  PROFESSIONALS  WHO  ARE 


OR  VISIT  INTELLIMARK-IT.COM 


It  Business  S  0  L  U  T I  0  n  s 

SAP  National  Practice 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
(Network)  Evaluates  and  plans 
implementation  and  use  of 
moderately  complex  network 
systems  and  recommends 
resource  requirements  to  main¬ 
tain  or  upgrade  service  levels. 
Assists  with  network  planning, 
design  and  the  creation  of 
technical  standards.  Evaluates 
new  products  and  resolves  net¬ 
work  problems  as  assigned. 
Provides  in-depth  analysis  and 
technical  support  for  business 
systems  clients.  Provides  key 
project  and  team  professional 
support.  Integrates  technical 
and  systems  knowledge  with 
business  systems  and  process 
knowledge  in  providing  support 
to  either  business  function  or 
MIS  function  clients.  Analyzes 
complex  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  systems,  processes,  and 

Bles  across  MIS  functions 
ng  their  relationships  in 
support  of  the  achievement  of 
business  goals.  Operates  the 
AIX  and  Netware  Operating 
Systems.  Provides  design, 
installation  and  support  for  both 
AIX  and  Netware.  Utilizes 
TCP/IP,  IPX  and  SNA  protocols 
in  a  token  ring  environment. 
Installs  and  supports  IBM 
RS/6000  systems.  Works  with 
large  data  transfers  between 
RS/6000S  and  the  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering  required  with  two 
years  exp.  in  job.  40  hrs/week, 
$45, 000/year.  Must  have  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  United 
States.  Send  your  resume  to 
Bernard  Childerston,  Nebraska 
Department  of  Labor,  PO.  Box 
94600,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68509.  Refer  to  Job  Order  NE 
0233774.  This  advertisement  is 
paid  for  by  the  employer. 


National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 


Join  the  Leader  in  Aerospace  as  NASA's 

Deputy  Chief  Information 
Officer  (Security) 

ES  Annual  Salary  to  125,900 

Competitive  Benefit  and  Retirement  Packages 

Searching  for  an  energetic  and  proactive  individual  with 
proven  executive  level  experience  to  work  on  the  team  that 
has  the  world's  largest  internet  site  and  delivers  the  highest 
volume  of  information  while  maintaining  security  of  systems 
supporting  critical  aerospace  and  aeronautic  missions.  The 
Deputy  Chief  Information  Officer  (Security)  will  oversee  imple¬ 
mentation  of  NASA's  comprehensive  agencywide  IT  security 
program.  The  successful  candidate  will  assess  NASA's  IT 
security  vulnerabilities,  act  as  liaison  with  the  public  on  IT 
security  interests,  oversee  IT  security  training  program,  pro¬ 
pose  and  advocate  IT  security  budget  guidelines,  establish 
corrective  action  strategies  and  provide  vision,  leadership  and 
oversight  in  developing  an  end-to-end  agencywide  IT  security 
architecture. 

Qualified  applicants  should  call  (202)  358-4655  for  a  copy 
of  the  announcement  and  application  form. 
Position  is  posted  on  the  0PM  website, 

hnp;//www,usajobs,opm.gov/ 

Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  April  19. 1999. 


INDUSTRY  EXPERTS 


software 

DEVELOPMENT 


The  thing  that  makes  Software  Development  '99 
so  exciting  is  the  very  same  thing  that  makes  it 
different  from  any  other  conference. 

SD  '99  is  the  only  major  forum  for  deveiopfnent 
professionals  that  is  truly  independent.  Instead  of 
a  single  point  of  view,  you'll  hear  industry  leaders 
representing  a  variety  of  technologies  and  a 
spectrum  of  competing  visions.  Then  you'll 
evaluate  and  extract  the  truth  for  yourself. 

SD  '99  isn't  a  marketing  event.  It's  about  keep¬ 
ing  developers  ahead  of  the  curve,  well-rounded 


and  more  effective. 

this  conference  has  f|ourishetffllffPllR''i^H 
;  This  yeat- choose  from  over  30ff  dass^ 
tutorials  in  lava,  C++,  Interiiet  doveiop^n- 
Objects  and  Components;  Modelind-TediMiBtM 
Usability  Issues,  Mahedement 
And  test-drive  the  latest  tools  from 
vendors:  ;  :  -V-' 

So  loin  thotaands  of  devei^Ss^MP^jB 
managers  at  the 
the  oae  tl^^oqjses  on 


call  for  registration  information  (800)  441-8826  email  us  at  5d99@mfi.COm  or  visit  WWW.sdexpo.com 


theTRUTH 


SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  '99 

San  Francisco 
Moscone  Center 

Exhibition 
May  10-12 

Conference 
May  9-13 


GET  THE  BIG  PICTURE. 


COMPUTERWORLD  March  29, 1999 


Call for free  detno  software  800-684-1684 


MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
caii  (800)  343-6474 


Free  Microsoft 

Authorized  &  Approved 
Study  Guides* 


Ready  to  Get  Certified? 

The  road  to  certification  is  long  and  demanding. 

We  specialize  in  providing  customized  I.  T. 
training  solutions  designed  to  meet  your  goals, 
your  schedule  and  your  budget. 
Whether  you’re  interested  in  MCP,  MCSE, 
MCSD,  MCSE+I,  CNE,  CNA,  A*,  C++, 
specialized  certification  programs  or  desktop 
applications,  we  can  help. 
Custom  design  a  training  program  that 
guarantees  the  results  you  needi 
*Call  for  a  FREE  demo  and  all  the  detailsl 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  guarantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
with  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back.* 
And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
Certification  changes,  Transcender  will 
have  you  covered. ..without  question. 


•  Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 

Simulations  Available 

•  Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 

•  NEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 

•  NEW!  Simulation  Questions 

•  Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 

•  From  $129  -  $179 


Transcender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software. 


Transcender" 

Corporation 


To  order,  call  Howard  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 

*  -  _  ©1999  Transcender  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

www.transcender.com  Microsoft  Corporation.  Multi>user  licenses  are  available.  *Call  or  see  our  Web  site  for  details. 


AnEnmoM 


TVy  Our  Proven 
IXGwtmeation 
Ti’aming... 

Discover  the  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  prepare 
for  I.T.  certification.  Our 
Self-Study  computer-based 
training  courses  provide  a 
learning  environment  that 
surpasses  traditional 
classroom  and  video 
courses.  To  prove  it,  we’re 
offering  a  free  demo  disk 
of  ourCBT  courses  to  I.T. 
professionals  who  call 
today! 

•MCSE  ‘CNE 

•  MCSE+Internet  •  Novell  CIP 
•MCP  •CNA 

•Cisco  •UNIX 

•  Intro  to  Network  •  Web  Master 
•  A+ Certification  •Intro to  PC 
•MCSD  •Visual  Basic 

•  Visual  C++  •  Java 

•C++  •COBOL 

•  Oracle  •Office  97 

•And  More! 

Copyright  ©  1 998  CBT  Group.  PLC.  All  rights  reserved.  ForeFront  Direct,  the  ForeFront  Direct  logo  and  ForeFront  Direct  Self-Study  Course 
are  trademarks  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  mcw 


•  Gain  Valuable  Skills,  Knowledge  and 
Technical  Recognition 

•  Open  the  Door  to  Great  Career  Opportunities 

•  Raise  Your  Income 

•  Study  at  Your  Own  Pace 

•  Interactive  Hands-on  Exercises 

•  Receive  One-on-One  Training  Consulting 

I.T.  Professionals  Call  Now  to 
Get  Your  FREE  Demo  Disk! 

1-80<M75-S831 

FOREFRONT 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Group  Company 

25400  US  Hwy.  1 9  N..  #285  •  Clearwater,  FL  33763 


DocwmntrPpn*. 


Attentionrv^  page  you,  or 
call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 


Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

t/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
p^ers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

l/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

%/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Personnel  call  in  io  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

t/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 

redundant.4/r«i//o«.f  servers  for  imme¬ 
diate  failover 

%/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

t/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 

systems  and  critical  apphcations  are  run¬ 
ning  Z-k? 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


2175  y.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  •fax  (719)  591-9590 


FREE  CATALOG: 

1 -800-767- AlCS  (2427) 
or  www.aics.edu 


Earn  B.S.and  M.S.in  Computer  Science 
INTRODUCING:  B.S.  PROGRAM  IN 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
Microsoft/Novell  online 
certification  training  now  available 
All  programs  via  Distance  Education 
Object  oriented  B.S.  program 
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WEB  SECURITIES 
FRAUD  ON  THE  RISE 


SEC  says  complaints 
have  increased  tenfold 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 


ARY  OF  THE  increas¬ 
ing  incidence  of 


W  fraud  in  online  trad¬ 
ing,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  (SEC)  is  reminding  consumers 
to  watch  out  for  crooked  de¬ 
tours  on  the  road  to  riches. 

Last  week,  Richard  H.  Walk¬ 
er,  director  of  the  SEC’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Enforcement,  testified 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  investi¬ 
gating  the  rise  of  Internet  securities 
fraud.  Since  1995,  the  SEC  has  brought 
66  Internet  fraud  cases  to  court,  the  ma¬ 
jority  during  the  past  12  months,  he 
said.  The  SEC’s  Internet  fraud  com¬ 
plaint  center  now  receives  200  to  300 
complaints  each  day,  up  from  20  when 
it  first  opened  in  1996,  he  said. 

“While  these  scams  are  nothing  new, 
the  Internet  facilitates  their  perpetra- 
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tion  by  virtue  of  its  speed,  low  cost  and 
relative  anonymity,”  Walker  said. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Sen.  Susan  Collins  (R-Maine),  called  for 
the  hearings  to  determine  whether  law 
enforcement  efforts  to  combat  the 
fraud  have  been  effective  and  if  there’s 
a  need  for  better  consumer  education. 

“[Collins]  may  look  in  a  month  or  so 
to  propose  legislation  to  help  with  the 
problem,”  said  Felicia  Knight,  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  press  secretary.  Knight  said  the 
legislation  may  seek  to  give 
the  additional  resources  for 
enforcement  to  both  the  SEC 
and  state  security  groups.  She 
said  Collins  may  also  propose 
new  tools  to  police  Internet  frauds,  in¬ 
cluding  ways  for  consumers  to  get 
third-party  verification  to  vouch  for 
sites  that  offer  investment  advice.  She 
declined  to  be  more  specific. 

“The  best  way  to  verify  claims  made 
on  the  Internet  is  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  ask  questions. . . .  Call  suppliers  to  a 
company  ...  to  verify  any  Internet- 
based  claims,”  said  SEC  spokesman 
Duncan  King.  I 


SEC  Steps  up  Online  Fraud  Enforcement 

Examples  of  Internet  securities  fraud  cases  brought  by  the  SEC: 


CASE/DATE 

DETAILS 

SEC  V.  Daniel  Odulo 

(Aug.  24, 1995) 

A  mass  electronic  mailing  (spam)  solicited  would- 
be  investors  for  a  proposed  eel  farm  that 
promised  a  whopping  20%  return. 

SEC  V.  StocksToWatch.com  I 

(Oct.  27, 1998)  1 

i 

J 

[  An  online  investment  research  firm  was  charged 

1  with  first  predicting  that  a  microcap  stock  would 
soar  from  96  cents  to  $20  per  share  in  18  months 
and  then  selling  its  shares  in  the  company  two 
days  later  when  the  stock  hit  $3.13. 

SEC  V.  Internet  Casino 
Sports  Gaming  | 

(Jan.  13, 1999) 

Two  defendants  raised  $2  million  for  the  creation 
[  of  a  virtual  casino  Web  site  but  allegedly  skimmed 
much  of  the  money  for  themselves. 
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51.00 

-2,13 

-4  0 

MACR 

43.00 

12.31 

Macromedia  Inc. 

43.00 

4.19 

10.8 

MANU 

66.37 

6.12 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

6.88 

-0.44 

-6.0 

MENT 

15.06 

'5.43 

Mentor  Graphics 

12.69 

•0.06 

•0.5 

MSFT 

180.06 

81.87 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

177.94 

5.81 

3,4 

NETA 

67.68 

25.50 

Network  Associates 

33.50 

4  63 

16.0 

GMH 

57,87 

30,37 

Network  General 

51.68 

1.44 

2.9 

NOVL 

28.12 

9.18 

Novell  Inc.  (H) 

25.56 

-0.13 

•0.5 

ORCL 

41.18 

12.25 

Oracle  Corp. 

27.56 

•0-94 

•3.3 

PMTC 

36.31 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

19.75 

-1.38 

•6,5 

PSFT 

57.43 

15,12 

PeooleSoft  Inc.  (L) 

16.00 

•1.25 

-7.2 

PIXR 

66.00 

27.50 

Pixar 

40.06 

-1  69 

-4.0 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

9.63 

•0.50 

-4.9 

RAIL 

35.62 

10,50 

Rational  Software  Corp. 

26.38 

•1.50 

•5,4 

SAP 

60.12 

23.75 

SAP  AG  (L) 

25.69 

-0.81 

•3.1 

SCUR 

29.00 

6.37 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

10.75 

•2.50 

•18.9 

SE 

48.75 

20.12 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

30.13 

0.19 

0.6 

SSW 

32.81 

20,12 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

21.63 

•0.75 

•3.4 

SORC 

29.00 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

18.75 

2.00 

11.9 

SYBS 

11.62 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

6.56 

0.19 

2.9 

SYMC 

32.62 

8.68 

Symantec  Coro. 

16.31 

0.50 

3.2 

SNPS 

61.25 

24.50 

Synopsis 

50.38 

-1.00 

-1,9 

SCTC 

30.87 

7.81 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology  9.25 

0.22 

2.4 

BAANF 

55.50 

6.87 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

8.81 

0.2b 

2.9 

VNTV 

39.75 

5.00 

The  Vantive  Corp. 

11.88 

0.00 

0.0 

TSAI 

51.00 

27.06 

Trans.  Svs.  Arch. 

36.00 

•1.44 

-3.8 

VRTS 

89.50 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Corp, 

79.81 

-7,69 

•8.8 

WIND 

34.43 

17.50 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

19.50 

•1.00 

-4.9 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS  OFF  0.6% 


ATI 

98.87 

42.25 

Airtouch  Communications 

87.81 

•1.06 

•1.2 

AT 

67.50 

38.25 

Alltel  Corp.  (H) 

65.56 

•1.19 

•1.8 

AIT 

69.37 

41.50 

Ameritech  Corp. 

60.56 

•4.94 

•7.5 

ANDW 

24.37 

10.37 

Andrew  Corp. 

11.38 

•0.06 

-0.5 

T 

96.12 

48.37 

AT&T 

83.00 

0.13 

0.2 

BCE 

46.62 

25.62 

BCE.  Inc. 

46.06 

2.63 

6.0 

BEL 

61.18 

40.43 

Bell  Atlantic 

51,81 

•2.13 

•3.9 

BLS 

50.00 

30.50 

Bell  South 

40.75 

-5,56 

-12.0 

CSN 

23.43 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Bell  Inc.  (H) 

22.94 

2.63 

12.9 

CMCSK 

78.43 

32.62 

Comcast 

65  38 

-7.56 

•10.4 

CO 

42.75 

21.75 

Comsat  Coro. 

29.69 

-0.69 

•2.3 

COX 

82.56 

40.12 

Cox  Communications  Inc. 

75.94 

-3.31 

-4.2 

6STRF 

36.12 

8,31 

Globalstar  Telecom.  Ltd. 

15.00 

-2.00 

•11.8 

GTE 

71,81 

46,56 

GTE  Coro. 

58.69 

•1,88 

-3.1 

NXTL 

36.75 

15.37 

Nextel  Communications  (H) 

36.75 

2,19 

6.3 

SPOT 

66.12 

26.50 

Panamsat 

40.19 

0.56 

1.4 

QCOM 

114.19 

37.75 

Qualcomm  (H) 

114.19 

29.94 

35.5 

SBC 

59.93 

35,00 

SBC  Communications 

47.75 

•4.38 

-8.4 

FON 

100.68 

54.43 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

98.75 

-0.88 

•0.9 

TDS 

58.00 

30.62 

Telephone  and  Data  Systems  (H)  57.38 

1.69 

3.0 

USW 

66.00 

46.81 

US  West 

55.44 

•1  94 

-3.4 

VIA 

91.00 

49.25 

Viacom 

85.50 

0.81 

1.0 

wen 

48.12 

10.25 

Winstar  Communications  Inc. 

35.50 

•2.25 

•6.0 

WCOM 

94.25 

39.00 

MCI  WorldCom  Inc.  (HI 

90.13 

-3.19 

-3.4 

SERVICES  UP  0.4% 


ACXM 

31.25 

16.50 

Acxiom  Corp. 

25.38  -0.25 

•1.0 

ACS 

51.75 

22.37 

Affiliated  Computer  Servs 

41.50  2.44 

6.2 

AMSY 

40.25 

19.25 

American  Mot.  Systems 

35.00  -1.31 

•3.6 

AUD 

42.62 

30.81 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

38.75  -2.56 

•6.2 

BSYS 

59.37 

34.06 

Blsvs  Group.  Inc. 

55.94  -1.25 

•2.2 

CATP 

58.37 

10.87 

Cambridge  Technology  Ptnrs  (L) 

10.94  -0.88 

-7,4 

CEN 

40,50 

24.00 

Cerldian 

35.69  -0,56 

■1.6 

CBR 

40,87 

13.31 

Ciber  Inc. 

19.25  -2.25 

•10.5 

CDO 

23.25 

10.75 

Comdisco 

17.63  1.81 

11.5 

CHRZ 

52.75 

10,06 

Comouter  Horizons  Corp.  (L) 

11.38  1.06 

10.3 

CSC 

74.87 

46.25 

Computer  Sciences 

57.94  -0.69 

-1.2 

DST 

70.56 

34.00 

Dst  Systems  Inc. 

56.88  2.06 

3.6 

EDS 

54.00 

30.43 

Electronic  Data  Systems 

49.38  1.63 

3.4 

FDC 

44,50 

19.68 

first  Data  Group 

42.44  0.25 

0.6 

FISV 

56.37 

36.75 

Ftserv 

53.50  -2,06 

■3.7 

IT 

39,62 

17.31 

Gartner  Group 

22.00  -1.38 

-5.9 

KEA 

60.93 

22.25 

Keane  (L) 

22.63  -1.31 

-5.5 

NOC 

55.25 

26.18 

National  Data 

44.13  5.63 

14.6 

PAYX 

55.06 

33,12 

Paychex,  Inc. 

47.13  -2  63 

•5.3 

REGI 

30,50 

4.00 

Renaissance  Worldwide  (L) 

5.25  0.91 

20.9 

REY 

24.00 

12-62 

Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

18.25  -0.06 

-0.3 

SFE 

74.00 

17.12 

Safegard  Scientifics 

66.06  -1.63 

•2.4 

SAFE 

82.87 

24.25 

Saoient  Corp. 

57.30  -7.44 

•11.5 

SMS 

86.50 

40.06 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

58.81  2.61 

5.0 

SDS 

41.93 

21.68 

Sunoard  Data  Systems  (H) 

40.81  -0.25 

•0,6 

SYNT 

32.62 

8.68 

Svntel  Inc. 

16,31  0.50 

3.2 

TECD 

53,12 

14.50 

Tech  Data  (L) 

16.72  0,97 

6.2 

TSS 

26,25 

14,43 

Total  System  Services.  Inc 

19.00  0.06 

•0.3 

TSAI 

51,00 

27.06 

Transaction  Sys.  Architects 

J6.00_  -1.44 

•3.8 

NETWORK  OFF 

-1.8%  ■ 

COMS 

51.12 

22.93 

3Com  Corp. 

2350  1.06 

-4.3 

AOCT 

47.75 

15.75 

ADC  Telecommunications  Inc.  (H)46.88  5.88 

14.3 

ANTC 

28.50 

11  50 

Antec 

27.38  1.63 

6.3 

ASND 

93.37 

32.62 

Ascend  Communications  Inc 

79.75  1.34 

1.7 

6NYN 

19.37 

2.12 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

11.63  -0.56 

-4  6 

CS 

15.37 

6.62 

Cabletron  Systems 

888  -0.63 

•66 

CNEBF 

20.00 

5.75 

Call-Net  Enterorises 

9  25  6.00 

00 

CSCO 

117.50 

41.12 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

105.68  -025 

•0  2 

ECILF 

45,00 

19.75 

ECl  Telecom 

32.75  -0.38 

•1.1 

FORE 

28.00 

9.25 

Fore  Systems  Inc. 

18.19  1.00 

5.8 

HRS 

55,31 

27.56 

Hams  Coro. 

30.69  -1.50 

•4  7 

GMH 

57,87 

30.37 

Hughes  Electromcs/6M 

51.68  144 

29 

ERICY 

34,00 

15-00 

LM  Ericsson 

23  94  0.75 

3,2 

LU 

120  00 

53  43 

Lucent  Technologies 

102.31  0.50 

0.5 

MADGF 

7  75 

1.75 

Madge  Networks 

2.69  0.38 

12.2 

NCDI 

11.50 

4  37 

Network  Computino  Dev 

531  0.13 

•2  3 

NWK 

20.62 

7.87 

Network  Eguipment  Tech. 

9.00  0.38 

40 

NN 

39.87 

15.43 

Newbri^e  Networks 

26  44  156 

52 

62-  IUI)CH26  WKHtT  WKPCT 


BCH 

WEEK 

UNei 

2PM  dUmiE 

am 

NOK  A 

155.37 

52.93 

Nokia  Corp 

149.94  0.56 

0.4 

NT 

69.25 

26.81 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd 

6206  163 

2.7 

PAIR 

24.37 

6.00 

Pairoam  Technologies  Inc. 

8.91  -0.28 

•3.1 

PCTL 

11.93 

4.75 

Picturetel 

6.81  -1.06 

•13.5 

SFA 

35.00 

11.75 

Scientific  Atlanta 

2781  -0.75 

•26 

TLAB 

97.01 

31.37 

Tellabs  Inc. 

97,81  5.13 

5.5 

USW 

66.00 

46  81 

US  West 

55.44  -1.94 

■3  4 

VRLK 

11.18 

2.44 

Venlink 

2  44  0  81 

•25.0 

WSTL 

13.93 

2.75 

Westell  Technology  Inc. 

4.06  0.09 

2.3 

XYLN 

36.61 

9.62 

Xylan  (H) 

36,69  0.25 

0.7 

SEMICONDUCTORS,  CHIPS  &  EgUIPMENT  OFF  2.8% 

ADPT 

26.75 

787 

Adaptec 

23  63  -1,63 

-6  4 

AMD 

33.00 

9.31 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

16.25  -0!3 

-0.8 

ALTR 

71.87 

28.25 

Altera 

61,13  0  81 

1  3 

ADI 

39.62 

12.00 

Analog  Devices 

29.50  1.00 

3.5 

AMAT 

71.62 

21.56 

Applied  Materials 

58 19  -4.44 

•7.1 

ASML 

49.06 

12.93 

ASM  Lithography  Holding 

42.88  -4.44 

•9.4 

HRS 

55.31 

27.56 

Harris  Coro. 

30-69  -1.50 

•4.7 

INTC 

143.68 

65.65 

Intel  Corp. 

118.50  -4.06 

3.3 

KLAC 

65.00 

20.75 

Kla  Instruments 

49.50  -4.31 

-8.0 

LLTC 

53.50 

19.56 

Linear  Technology 

51.06  0.44 

0.9 

LSI 

29.93 

10.50 

LSI  Logic 

28.00  0.06 

0.2 

MXIM 

56.62 

22.31 

Maxim  Integrated  Products 

50.56  -0.44 

-0.9 

MU 

80.56 

20.06 

Micron  Technology 

48.44  -1.81 

'3.6 

MOT 

76.00 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

76.00  2.88 

3.9 

NSM 

24.75 

7.43 

National  Semiconductor 

9.08  -0.50 

-4,8 

STM 

107.62 

35.87 

SGS-Thomson  Microelectronics 

96.38  -3.38 

-3.4 

SLR 

51.87 

17,68 

Solectron  Coro. 

47.63  -1.44 

•2.9 

TER 

66.50 

15.00 

Teradvne 

53.56  -4.88 

•8,3 

TXN 

107.87 

45.37 

Texas  Instruments 

98,25  -5.31 

•5.1 

UNPH 

107.75 

31.25 

Uniphase  (H) 

105.94  3.38 

3.3 

VTSS 

52.93 

17.12 

Vitesse  Semiconductor  Corp 

48.66  -0.47 

-1.0 

XLNX 

43.81 

14.87 

Xilinx 

38.63  -2.00 

•4.9 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  OFF  2  3% 

AAPL 

47.31 

24.68 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

33.31  -0.50 

•1.5 

ASPX 

12.50 

1.62 

Auspex  Systems 

10.31  -0,81 

-7.3 

CPO 

51.25 

22.93 

Comoag 

31.69  0.81 

2.6 

DGN 

21.81 

7.00 

Data  General 

12.06  1.56 

14.9 

DELL 

55.00 

15.75 

Dell  Comouter  Coro. 

38.13  -2.69 

-6.6 

6TW 

84.50 

36.12 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

65.81  -4.06 

-5.8 

HWP 

83.87 

47.06 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

69.19  -3.06 

-4.2 

HIT 

77.00 

40.18 

Hitachi  Ltd. 

71.56  *3.31 

•4.4 

IBM 

199.25 

102.50 

IBM 

174.06  0-94 

0.5 

MUEI 

24.75 

9.68 

Micron 

11.44  -0-94 

-7.6 

MOT 

76.00 

38.37 

Motorola  (H) 

76.00  2.88 

3.9 

NATI 

36.50 

17.50 

National  Instruments  Coro. 

29.53  0.66 

2.3 

NCR 

55.75 

23.50 

NCR 

47.13  -2.19 

•4.4 

NIPNY 

60.50 

31.00 

NEC 

59.38  -0.63 

-1.0 

PRCM 

13.25 

3.50 

Procom  Tech  Inc. 

4.13  -0.78 

-15.9 

SQNT 

20.25 

5.68 

Sequent  Computer  Systems 

9.25  -0.09 

-1.0 

SGI 

20.87 

7.37 

Silicon  Gialix 

14.69  0.75 

5.4 

SNE 

100.75 

60.25 

Sony 

95.06  -3.63 

-3.7 

SUNW 

119.44 

38.18 

Sun  Microsystems  (H) 

119.44  4.75 

41 

TEXM 

5.93 

2.00 

Texas  Micro 

4.13  -0.06 

-1,5 

TRCD 

4.87 

0.37 

Tficord  Systems 

2.53  0.28 

•10.0 

UlS 

36.37 

17.25 

Unisys 

28.81  -3.38 

-10.5 

INTERNET  UP  19% 

AMZN 

199.12 

12.87 

Amazon.com 

137,81  0.56 

0.4 

AOL 

130.50 

16.50 

America  Online  (H) 

125.31  6.00 

5.0 

ATHM 

156.50 

23.50 

$home  Corp.  (H) 

152.13  19.38 

14,6 

CKFR 

44.25 

5.75 

Checklree 

41.00  2.13 

5.5 

CYCH 

27,75 

5.07 

Cvbercash.  Inc. 

15.00  0.25 

1.7 

EDFY 

20,87 

4.62 

Edify  Coro. 

5.50  -0  25 

-4.3 

EQRP 

66.43 

5.00 

ETrade  Group  Inc. 

58.13  -2.75 

•4,5 

XCIT 

141.12 

18.00 

Excite.  Inc.  (H) 

139.00  19.25 

16.1 

SEEK 

100,00 

14.87 

Inloseek 

80.44  -3.13 

•3.7 

LCDS 

145,37 

20.06 

Lycos.  Inc. 

91.25  -6  00 

-8.2 

OMKT 

29.12 

4.25 

Open  Market.  Inc. 

13.94  1,19 

9.3 

OTEX 

31.75 

10.00 

Open  Text  Corp. 

23.88  -0.13 

-0.5 

PSIX 

46.25 

8.37 

PSINet  Inc. 

38.75  -1.13 

•2.8 

QDEK 

3.00 

0.25 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

0.51  0.01 

1.0 

SDTI 

42.75 

5.43 

Security  Dynamics 

16.01  1 44 

9.3 

SPYG 

32.25 

8.00 

Spyglass  Inc. 

9.50  -0.94 

-9.0 

YHOO 

222.50 

21.87 

Yahoo  Inc. 

173.56  0.56 

0.3 

STORAGE  a  PERIPHERALS  OFF  2  9% 

ADPT 

26.75 

7.87 

Adaptec  Inc. 

23.63  -1.63 

•6  4 

APCC 

55.50 

26.87 

American  Power  Conversion 

28.88  -3.00 

-9.4 

CANNY 

25.93 

17.00 

Canon  Inc. 

24.63  0.00 

0.0 

DBD 

44.87 

19.12 

Dlebold  Inc. 

22.63  -1.81 

•7.4 

EK 

88.93 

62.25 

Easiman  Kodak  Co. 

64.75  -2.44 

•3-6 

EMC 

124.50 

35.81 

EMC(H) 

123.25  2-00 

1.6 

lOM 

10,18 

2.93 

Iomega 

4.75  -0.31 

6.2 

LXK 

114.18 

43.25 

Lexmark  International  Group.  Nc.  100.56  10.69 

11.9 

QNTM 

29.93 

10.81 

Quantum 

1831  -0.88 

•4,6 

SE6 

44,25 

16.12 

Seagate  Technology 

27  38  -3  75 

•12  0 

STK 

51.12 

20.12 

Storage  Technology 

25.81  -4.06 

•13.6 

TEK 

4718 

13.68 

Tektronix 

25.69  3.19 

14.2 

XRX 

63  00 

39.00 

Xerox 

53.13  1.50 

■2.7 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period 
(L)  =  New  annual  low  reached  in  period 
Copyright  Nordby  International,  Inc.,  Boulder, 
Colo,  (nordby.com)  This  information  is  based  on 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  and  while  exten¬ 
sive  efforts  are  made  to  assure  its  accuracy,  no 
guarantees  can  be  made.  Nordby  International  and 
Computerworld  assume  no  liability  for  inaccura¬ 
cies.  For  information  on  Nordby’s  customized 
financial  research  services,  call  (303)  938-1877. 
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EDS  About-Face 

case  basis. 

Microsoft,  meanwhile,  in¬ 
sisted  it  has  never  advised  EDS 
or  any  other  corporate  cus¬ 
tomer  to  remain  on  Windows 
95  or  upgrade  to  Windows  98 
to  be  year  2000-ready. 

“Rather,  we  have  been  say¬ 
ing  for  some  time  that  Win¬ 
dows  NT  Workstation  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  [enterprise] 
users  and  Win  95  and  Win  98 
for  home  users”  in  general, 
said  Craig  Beilinson,  a  Win¬ 
dows  product  manager  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  “If  you’re  a  customer 
who  has  Win  95  and  you’re  de¬ 
bating  which  direction  to  go 
today,  there’s  no  question  it 
should  be  to  Windows  Work¬ 
station  4.0,”  he  said. 

“That’s  like  giving  every¬ 
body  a  Lexus,”  said  one  infor- 


Continued  from  page  1 

SEC  Site 

Stolen  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers  can  be  used  to  forge  false 
identities  and  commit  fraud. 
But  the  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers  of  Gates  and  other  titans 
of  industry,  including  Mi¬ 
crosoft  co-founder  and  ven¬ 
ture  capitalist  Paul  Allen,  Intel 
Corp.  co-founder  and  chair¬ 
man  emeritus  Gordon  Moore, 
and  Gateway  Chairman  and 
CEO  Theodore  Waitt,  are  cur¬ 
rently  available  online  in  the 
searchable  archives  of  the 
SEC’s  Electronic  Data  Gather¬ 
ing,  Analysis  and  Retrieval 
(EDGAR)  database  at  www. 
sec.gov.  Meanwhile,  Oracle 
Corp.  CEO  Larry  Ellison  has 
privacy-enhanced  his  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  SEC  Web  site. 

“We  don’t  comment  on  mat¬ 
ters  related  to  Mr.  Gates’  per¬ 
sonal  life,”  said  a  Microsoft 
spokeswoman  when  asked 
about  the  accessibility  of 
Gates’  Social  Security  number. 

The  EDGAR  database  was 
created  in  1995  when  the  SEC 
began  to  require  domestic, 
publicly  held  companies  with 
SEC  filing  requirements  to 
submit  disclosure  documents 


mation  technology  manager. 
“It’s  ludicrous.” 

“What’s  disturbing  is  that 
Microsoft  keeps  finding  things 
that  aren’t  year  2000-compli- 
ant,”  said  John  Scannello,  di¬ 
rector  of  IT  planning  at  Con¬ 
solidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York  Inc.  By  way  of  exam¬ 
ple,  he  noted  that  Microsoft  re¬ 
cently  informed  users  that  Ser¬ 
vice  Pack  4,  which  the  vendor 
issued  as  a  year  2000  fix  for 
NT  4.0,  isn’t  altogether  year 
2000-compliant.  So  now 
there’s  a  Service  Pack  5. 

Talk  Business 

“Microsoft’s  approach  is 
really  aimed  at  hobbyists  — 
people  that  want  to  play  with 
everything  and  tweak  things,” 
Kusnetzky  said.  “Businesses 
have  a  different  purpose.  They 
want  to  use  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  to  make  money.” 

In  March  1998,  Microsoft 
launched  a  year  2000  Web  site 


electronically. 

Until  1997,  Social  Security 
numbers  could  be  voluntarily 
added  to  several  publicly  avail¬ 
able  SEC  statements  such  as 
13D  and  13G  forms,  which  par¬ 
ties  acquiring  more  than  5%  of 
the  voting  stock  of  a  publicly 
traded  company  are  required 
to  file. 

Identity  Crisis 

According  to  John  Heine, 
deputy  director  of  the  SEC’s 
public  affairs  office,  the  agency 
has  been  collecting  Social  Se¬ 
curity  numbers  on  paper  since 
1934  to  help  establish  ir¬ 
refutable  identity  of  the  filers. 
“It  was  initially  offered  so  that 
people  could  be  identified  as 
the  Bill  Gates  in  Seattle,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Bill  Gates  from 
down  the  street,”  Heine  said. 

Heine  said  that  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  Internet,  interested 
parties  would  need  to  come  to 
Washington  to  view  the  docu¬ 
ments.  When  the  EDGAR 
database  was  created,  Heine 
said,  “people  here  at  the  com¬ 
mission  pretty  quickly  got  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  issue.” 

John  Trollinger,  deputy 
press  officer  at  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Administration,  said  such 
availability  of  Social  Security 
numbers  could  lead  to  “all 
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sorts  of  credit  problems”  and 
fraud. 

Alex  Fowler,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  at  the  Electronic 
Frontier  Foundation,  an  on¬ 
line  civil  liberties  organization 
in  San  Francisco,  said  Internet 
technology  has  outpaced  the 
ability  of  government  bureau¬ 
cracies  to  prevent  misuse  of 
data. 

“We  have  to  reassess  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  providing  these  data¬ 
bases  and  the  reasons  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  information  that 
goes  into  them,”  Fowler  said. 

Indeed,  the  Social  Security 
Administration’s  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  said  its  in¬ 
vestigations  of  identity  theft 
jumped  from  305  in  1996  to 
1,153  in  1997.  And  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1997,  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  investi¬ 
gated  2,470  schemes  to  use 
fraudulent  Social  Security 
numbers  to  claim  tax  refunds. 
The  U.S.  Secret  Service,  which 
made  9,455  arrests  involving 
identity  fraud  in  1997,  said  the 
number  of  complaints  doubled 
last  year. 


In  July  1997,  the  SEC  changed 
its  electronic  filing  forms  to 
eliminate  the  entering  of  So¬ 
cial  Security  numbers.  But 


(see  related  story,  page  14) 
where  users  can  download  var¬ 
ious  patches  for  year  2000 
bugs  for  several  Microsoft 
products,  including  Windows 
95.  According  to  the  EDS  mem¬ 
os,  Microsoft  won’t  guarantee 
that  Windows  95  will  be  year 
2000-ready.  Microsoft  told 
Computerworld  it  has  no  plans 
to  make  Windows  95  fully  year 
2000-compliant.  The  company 
has  released  a  year  2000  fix  for 
Windows  98,  which  it  original¬ 
ly  claimed  was  year  2000-com¬ 
pliant. 

EDS  spokesman  Reed  By¬ 
rum  labeled  Microsoft’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  “curious.”  It  was  “with¬ 
in  the  last  few  months”  that 
Microsoft  advised  EDS  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  Windows  98  for  year 
2000  purposes,  he  said.  “We’re 
following  their  advice,”  he  in¬ 
sisted. 

With  less  than  10  months  re¬ 
maining  until  Jan.  1, 2000,  EDS, 
which  has  110,000  employees. 


numbers  entered  on  forms  pri¬ 
or  to  1997  are  still  online.  “We 
don’t  have  any  plans  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  do  a  wholesale  re¬ 
moval  of  numbers  on  old 
forms,”  Heine  said. 

Heine  said  people  whose  So¬ 
cial  Security  numbers  are  ex¬ 
posed  on  EDGAR  can  contact 
the  SEC  to  replace  these  filings 
with  forms  that  don’t  contain 
the  information.  But  he  said 
the  SEC  doesn’t  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  refile  the  document 
minus  Social  Security  numbers 
without  consent  of  the  filers. 

Fowler  protested  that  it 
shouldn’t  be  incumbent  on  fil¬ 
ers  to  protect  their  data. 
“That’s  the  classic  opt-out  in 
its  ugliest  form  and  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  problems  of  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  and  -run 
databases,”  he  said. 

Filers  who  want  to  replace 
their  electronic  SEC  docu¬ 
ments  with  new  documents 
that  don’t  include  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  numbers  must  fax  the  SEC 
at  (202)  942-9542  and  include 
the  EDGAR  accession  number 
of  the  document  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  The  SEC  said  it  will 
then  contact  those  filers  to  re¬ 
move  their  Social  Security 
numbers.  I 

Stewart  Deck  contributed  to 
this  report. 


is  deploying  Windows  98  en¬ 
terprisewide.  Currently,  EDS 
runs  four  different  versions  of 
Windows  95.  A  technician  will 
need  to  visit  at  least  half  the 
company’s  desktops  to  com¬ 
plete  the  upgrade,  which  could 
have  “a  significant  impact  on 
the  field  support  team,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  March  18  memo 
from  desktop  technology  man¬ 
ager  John  Finch.  Another  30% 
to  50%  of  users  can  apply  the 
upgrade  independently,  the 
memo  predicted. 

Time  and  Money 

If  EDS  stuck  with  Windows 
95,  the  memos  indicated,  tech¬ 
nicians  would  need  to  visit  all 
desktops,  first  to  determine 
which  of  the  four  versions  each 
user  was  running,  and  second 
to  install  the  different  Win¬ 
dows  95  year  2000  patches  that 
would  be  required.  As  a  result, 
upgrading  to  Windows  98  is 
viewed  by  EDS  as  the  more 
cost-effective  measure. 

EDS  declined  to  comment 
on  the  cost  of  the  upgrade  or 
how  long  it  would  take.  In  fact. 
Byrum  called  the  entire  migra¬ 
tion  “a  nonissue.” 

But  Capers  Jones,  chief  sci¬ 
entist  at  Artemis  Management 
Systems  Inc.,  a  consultancy  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  estimated 
the  combined  cost  of  labor, 
software  and  downtime  to  be 
“at  least  $1,000  a  machine.” 
That  comes  out  to  $110  million 
for  the  110,000  EDS  employees 
if  each  one  has  a  PC. 

Meanwhile,  EDS’s  massive, 
late-in-the-day  decision  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  Windows  98  left  both 
analysts  and  users  scratching 
their  heads. 

“If  Win  95  doesn’t  have  a 
clear  path  to  Win  2000,  then 
Win  98  wouldn’t  either”  be¬ 
cause  they’re  based  on  the 
same  architecture,  Scannello 
said.  What’s  more,  Microsoft 
has  been  positioning  Windows 
98  as  a  consumer  desktop. 

Con  Edison,  which  has 
10,000  desktops,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  run  on  Win¬ 
dows  95,  plans  to  remain  on  the 
operating  system,  eventually 
moving  to  NT.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  “we’re  not  going  to  chase 
this  tail,”  Scannello  said.  In¬ 
stead,  Con  Edison  will  go  with 
patches  for  any  significant 
problems.  I 
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Professional  computer  programmers 
in  the  U.S.  who  are  teen-agers: 

9,000 

Rank  of  “password”  among 
the  most  commonly  used  passwords 
for  PCs  and  voice  mail: 

No.  1 

IT  professionals  and  business 
executives  who  know  what  the 
acronym  ERP*  stands  for: 

22% 

Average  daily  value 

of  customers’  online  stock  trades 
at  www.schwab.com 

$2.6B 

Japanese  iMac  buyers  who  are 
first-time  computer  owners 

46% 

Average  number  of  roundtrip  airline 
flights  made  by  consultants  per  year 

45 

*  ERP  =  enterprise  resource  planning 

SOURCES:  AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  INC.,  FAIRFAX,  VA.;  WHITTMAN-HART  INC.. 
CHICAGO;  CHARLES  SCHWAB  &  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO;  APPLE  COMPUTER  INC..  TOKYO:  CON- 
SULTING  MAGAZINE.  FITZWILLIAM,  N  H. 


C’MON.  GET  SAP-PY! 

SAP’s  new  slogan  is  “Enjoy 
SAP,"  but  not  everybody  is 
having  a  good  time.  Aus¬ 
tralian  Wine  Society  CEO 
Robert  MacMahon  said 
SAP’s  Australian  managing 
director,  Tony  Harris,  called 
him  on  March  19  and 
threatened  to  sue  the 
trade  group.  That  was 
after  a  Wine  Society 
spokesman  said  SAP  had 
“oversold"  the  system’s 
capabilities  and  described 
its  SAP  R/3  installation  as 
“a  dog"  in  a  Computer- 
world  Australia  article. 

BUNDLE  BUNGLE 

Remember  how  great  it 
sounded  to  get  products 
from  several  software  ven¬ 


dors  bundled  together?  It 
may  not  work  out  so  well 
come  Jan.  1.  With  so  much 
custom  code  floating 
around  “there’s  no  way”  for 
many  vendors  to  catch  all 
the  year  2000  bugs  in 
their  products,  says 
Stephanie  Moore,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Giga  information 
Group  in  Paris.  Gartner 
Group,  meanwhile,  esti¬ 
mates  81%  of  all  commer¬ 
cial  packaged  software 
isn’t  year  2000-ready. 

FINISH  LAST?  NICE 
GUYS  DON’T  EVEN  GET 
STARTED  Poor  Eric 
Schmidt.  First  came  the 
rumors  that  Hewlett- 
Packard  is  thinking  about 
buying  Novell  just  to  grab 


The  World’s  Smallest 

Web  Server 


VAUGHAN  PRATT  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  world’s  smallest 
Web  server,  a  matchbox- 
size  device  that  fits  in  a  shirt 
pocket.  Really.  Using  off-the- 
shelf  components,  the  Stanford 
University  professor  squeezed 
the  hardware  and  software 
needed  to  operate  a  Web  site 
into  a  package  about  one-tenth 
the  volume  of  a  PalmPilot.  It’s 
less  than  1 3/4-in.  high,  2  3/4-in. 
wide  and  l/4-in.  thick.  Other 
than  a  power  supply,  the  server 
is  complete  and  runs  a  slimmed- 
down  version  of  Linux.  The  tiny 
Web  server  is  actually  online 
at  http://wearables.stanford.edu 
and  has  racked  up  thousands 
of  hits. 

“PUT  THIS  COMPUTER  in  your  shirt  pocket, 
hook  it  to  a  wireless  modem  and  you  could  carry 
it  around  with  you,”  says  Stanford  professor 
Vaughan  Pratt 


Schmidt  as  a  replacement 
for  retiring  CEO  Lew  Platt. 
Then  at  last  week’s  Brain- 
share  conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  self-effacing 
Novell  CEO  stepped  up  to 
give  his  keynote 
address  -  and  the  stand¬ 
ing  ovation  wouldn’t  end. 
Schmidt  finally  pleaded, 
"Stop,  you’re  embarrassing 
me!”-  and  as  the  crowd 
began  to  settle,  one  fan 
shouted,  “We  love  you, 
Eric!"  Grimaced  Schmidt: 
"That’s  even  worse." 

FIN  DE  SIECLE  Every¬ 
body's  favorite  excuse: 

New  Jersey  welfare  recipi¬ 
ents  got  $23  million  in  food 
aid  last  week  in  what  was 
widely  reported  as  a  year 
2000  glitch.  But  it  wasn't  - 
turned  out  the  foul-up 
came  from  a  data-entry 
error  and  a  change  in  pro¬ 
cedure  ....  Tip  No.  29  of 
the  American  Bankers 
Association’s  Year  2000 
Instruction  Book  on  howto 
survive  the  millennium: 
Watch  It’s  A  Wonderful  Life 
to  see  what  a  bank  run 
looks  like  “and  to  believe  in 
happy  endings." 

OVERHEARD  Ray  Blair, 

IBM’s  electronic  procure¬ 
ment  chief,  on  getting 


executives  to  think  about 
using  Web-based  supply 
chains  to  cut  costs:  “You 
talk  to  a  CEO  or  a  CFO 
[about  cutting  costs]  and 
the  first  thing  they  say  is 
downsize.  And  the  second 
thing  they  say  is  down¬ 
size.”.  . .  Larry  Smith,  IS 
development  manager  at 
Technical  Support  Service 
Inc.  in  Ossining,  N.Y..  on 
getting  users  to  accept  a 
new  handheld-based 
billing  system:  "The  end 
users  are  so  sick  and  tired 
of  the  paper  system  they’ll 
love  it." 

LISTEN  UP!  The  Scene: 
last  week’s  Internet  Com¬ 
merce  Expo  in  Boston.  The 
question,  from  an  audience 
member  looking  for  a 
magic  bullet  answer:  “If 
you  could  have  just  one 
tool  for  your  Web  site,  what 
would  it  be?”  The  answer, 
from  Robert  Weinberg¬ 
er,  a  vice  president  at 
Webline  Communications 
Corp.:  “My  ears.”  Hey,  are 
you  sure  this  guy’s  a  ven¬ 
dor?  News  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  is  all  ears  when  it 
comes  to  your  news  tips 
and  tidbits.  E-mail  her  at 
patrlcia_keefe@computer- 
world.com  or  call  (508) 
820-8183. 


The  5th  Wave 
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Graphics  will  scream. 
Networks  will  hum.  Ifeers  will  just 


Introducing  the  new  line  of  Silicon  Graphics® 
visual  workstations  for  Windows  NT® 

Featuring  our  Integrated  Visual  Computing 
(IVC)  architecture  with  the  Cobalt™  graphics  chipset,  these 
machines  deliver  breakthrough  graphics  performance 
and  offer  seamless  integration  into  NT 
Mac®  and  Unix®  environments. 

They’re  also  SNMP  and  DMI  2.0 
compliant  and  come  bundled  with  Intel® 

LANDesk®  Client  Manager — allowing  easy  desktop  management 
throughout  your  enterprise.  What’s  more,  every  system  includes  advanced 
integrated  features  such  as  10/100  Ethernet,  IEEE- 1 394’  USB  and  professional  Silicon  Graphics  320  Visual  Workstation 


STARTING 


$3,395 


video  I/O,  enabling  hassle-free  installation  and  support.  And  the  price?  Less  than 
you  would  expect  The  Silicon  Graphics  320™  workstation  starts  at  just  $3,395. 

Or  choose  the  Silicon  Graphics  540™  workstation"  Starting  at 
only  $5,995  and  supporting  up  to  four  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Xeon™ 
processors,  it’s  the  most  scalable  Windows  NT  workstation 
around.  Whichever  you  choose,  it’ll  be  music  to  your  ears. 


pentium*Q 


•  Silicon  Graphics  Integrated  Visual  Computing  architecture 
with  Cobalt  graphics  chipset 

•  Supports  up  to  two  Intel'^  Pentium®  II  processors  (up  to  450MHz) 

•  Silicon  Graphics  Interoperability  Toolkit  bundled  free  with  every  system 

•  UltraATA  or  optional  Ultra!  SCSI  drives  up  to  28GB  total  capacity 
•Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0 

•Add  the  SuperWide"  17.3"  Silicon  Graphics  I600SW“ 
digital  flat  panel  monitor  (shown)  for  only  $2,495 


SHiconGraphitx 


To  get  information,  find  a  local  reseller  or  to  order  call  I  888  SGI-3548  or  visit  us  at  WWW.Sgi.COm/go/visual 
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Telnet  Daemoa  Equilimn  Oebabelizef  Pro  4.5LE  (Light  Edition),  Medea  Production  MacDnve  98,  McAfee  Vrus  Scan  and  Web  Scan  and  Intel  Otent  Mana^  (U^  v3  J).  PfKes  quoted  are  lor  US  or^. 
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